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Across the Chasms: Administration for a Humanistic Erawaschosenas 
the theme for the Fourth Annual Western Canada Educational Administra- 
tors' Conference sponsored by the Council on School Administration of 
The Alberta Teachers' Association. This is a timely theme at this stage in 
our educational development. That the past decade has been one of 
kaleidoscopib^^bhange is self-evident to any practitioner. The ebb and flow 
of the various forces of change have not have stilled; indeed all signs 
indicate that they will be operative for some time to come. We remain in a 
period of educational turbulence - facing, the chasms of frustration, 
uncertainty and disillusionment. 

To bridge these chasms, the Conference was privileged to have had the 
•Counsel of people with unusual vision and perspective. Each resource 
person, whether speaker or reactor, has helped us to identify, analyze, and 
probe the urgent problems and needs of today, and has assisted us, as well, 
in anticipating those of the future. The educational concerns examined in 
this monograph are not the sole — nor, some administrators may contend, 
even the most pressing — issues of the present time. From my viewpoint 
on the firing line, however, the ideas treated in the following papers have 
been uppermost in the minds of many of. us who have been trying to sense 
the meaning, the aspirations, the potential and the resolution of the 
unsettled educational situation we are experiencing. 

As a group of people who have associated themselves in the Council on 
School Administration to enhance the quality of the educational experi- 
ence offered by our schools, our purpose is professional development as 
educational administrators. The Western Canada Conference is but one 
way in which we sharpen our perceptions and heighten our awareness of 
emerging trends and issues. The Fourth Annual Conference which focused 
on the concept of educational development toward a humanistic era will, I 
nope, help each one of us to identify and to learn the new competencies 
which. changing circunristances require of-^us. 

Harry P. Chomik 
President, — f 

CounciLo/i School Administration, ATA 

and. 

Principal, Vegreville Composito High School 
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A CHOICE 
OF FUTURES 



PERSON- 
CENTERED 
SOCIETY 



ADMINISTRATORS 
AS HIGH PRIESTS 



In A Choice of Fattjros VVciltet VVoith jssfits ttuit ,m» on llu- 
throslioUl of f iindjnienUil choice^ i<?yauiin(j v<iliu.'s, c|t).iK. «iMjj llif n)«)n«}(}f 
ment of liuniiin dfdnrs. Ho dsks us this (iiu'sliun: Wluit kiiul of fiitiiK.* do 
wo want? 

Worth poses ihu choict* simply ; thore .ni* two p()ssi!)ilil k*s. Thr fust is 
iissigned tlio kihul "seconil ptiast? irukistii.il socuMy" CluiiU»s RiM(:h\ 
Consciousness II; it is the present extended into \Uv fiitiiie. Etronornu: 
values would he dominjiit, just tis they are juha,' "values vvfirch le ul to 
goals such as continuincj expansion of n^^otls, rncieastMl consuniption vvhicii 
subordinates individual needs to the requif t?njenls of industry arid tochnol 
ogy." 

The second possihility, hy contrast, is discontinuous with tin? nicrirl 
liistory of our civilisation in furulanierttal respects. (By "leceni" wt? Irave 
in mind the 400 or 500 yeai jieiiod liecjinntiuj in the 16th ctMiliii y which 
has seen the rise of modern scien<:e and tectinolocjy, the Protestant ethic, 
and, in this century, the corporate state.) We can opt for what VVoith calls 
a "persorvceniered" society Reich's Conscioirsness 1 1 1. The orientations 
and values of a person-centered society include "sensualism," "cafJaciiy 
foi joy," "flexihie structures that promote ei|ual i elationships," "inttM- 
dependence," "cooperation," "hLrn^ariism." Worth's own prt;fer(.'ru:e clea'- 
ly Is with person-centered society. 

Person '"entered society - let'^ reflect on it foi a moment. At thf? end 
of a hard day of routine demaruls and crises which have t.arul papenul our 
nerve endings, the words are seductive. One thinks of AUixarKier Ross, 
former cokrmnrSi for that pillar of the Consciousness II estahlishnieiit. The 
Financial Post, writing of such a society hi this w«iy: 

People talking to each oihei on elev.itors. Stieet ilances happening 
spontaneously. More sex, less tension. Less concealnierU of real fe(.'lirigs 
in offices, families, affairs. More (jeople willing to (.'ain half much in 
Older to live twice as well. To me, this «iH sounds lovely and feasihle. 

If person-centered society is to he more than a literary sedative to tjase 
the frustrations which accumulate during the typrca! administralrve work 
day, if it is to be more than an eclircatronal irtopia which like the kir)()dom 
of heaven is not lo be achieved on eatih, then there's r^eect for vefleclior\ 
and action on the part of those who have chosen to listen to the Ciill. 

Here's a fact to attend to, however. Atlministrators are the high priests 
in the secular temples of the organizations which are the core, the very 
meaning, of the Consciousness II world that Reich, Worth, and others urge 
us to transcend. Slings and arrows we must bear', of course. (Unlike the 
high priests of the past, we lack the nieahs to silence our tormentors. 
Otherwise, we would use these means as did the high priests presiding over 
society's key institutions of the past, for to be a high priest is to be the 
target of those bent on reform and revolution, and to have power to 
silence one's critics is to use it.) 
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But in compensation for these torments, we carry a special status, 
gather special rewards, wield powers, project a mystique which, all in all, 
make it highly unlikely that we would bend our wills to the creation of 
organizational forms and educational processes that effective'y eliminate 
these compensations. 

PURPOSE Yet that is the purpose of this monograph — to explore the concept of 

OF THE person-centered society and its implications for educational administia- 
MONOGRAPH tion. What is meant by person-centered administration? t3y humanistic 
education? By what means are these to be achieved? Are they worth 
achieving? Within what constraints — social, political, economic - are we 
working? These are the questions we must address in a hard-headed 
fashion, spurning the lure of cliche, fashion, and a new conventional 
wisdom. 



THE 
SEMANTIC 
MARSH 



ORGANIZATION 
OF THE 
MONOGRAPH 



This monograph ventures into territory which is as semantically matshy 
as it is value-laden- and emotion-charged. To handle the issues raised, new 
language is necessary and it must be developed and used with care and 
rigor. Consider one example. One of the characteristics of person-centered 
education is participatory decision-making - participation by staff, by 
students, by members of the lay community. This raises issues which the 
school administrator of the not-too-recent past did not have to confront. 
.He must ask himself such questions as: For what groups or individuals 
does this particular matter have relevance? Who can bring expertise to the 
resolution of this matter? In what jurisdiction does this matter rest? To 
what decision-making forum should this matter be referred? 

To one degree or another, most of us resist the analytical approach to 
decision-making required of the administrator who uses such questions as 
the above in framing procedures for participatory decision-making. The 
resisting administrator tejids to think in simplified categories. It's easier: 
"Either I run this school or I don't!" The concept of participation and the 
language in which the concept is discussed are without meaning for the 
most resistant administrator. The idea of a dialogical relationship between 
administrator, on the one hand, and staff and students, on the other, 
rather than a superordinate-subordinate relationship is quite foreign. 

The language of person-centered administration and humanistic educa- 
tion refers to new realities, only glimpses of which have we seen ana 
experienced. In building a new language which is firm and rich with 
meaning, we can proceed only as fast as we gain experience with new 
forms of organization, administration, and education. 

This monograph brings together a good deal of this essential experience. 
The papers are organized according to the following pattern. In Part I, 
Walter Worth provides a set of directions for public education in a 
person-centered society. Saywell and Seastone, in Part II, discuss the 
political and economic context- and constraints within which the educa- 
tional enterprise operates. 
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Piirt ill is made up of pupurs (kMliny with administrative lolt's and 
rclatioiisliips: Miklos considers tho princip<)lsliip; Stiern()itsky, tin* M:hool 
system CL*ntral office; and Hi-rvey. |)rovincitil dopai tmiMit^ of education. 
Horowitz' examines the it'lationships hetween facultit?s of educatiofj and 
otfuM agencies involved in teacher education. Wiens piesents a casi? foi the 
administrator as a social advocate. Bryce examines the roles of the task 
force as a special-purpose sttucture foi educational prohlem solvtng. 

A quite different slant is taken in Part IV. Where Part III was analytic, 
this section is descriptive, repleti? *vith examples of person centtjied eitu 
cation in action. The essays and dialogue of Billie Housego arui Katlileen 
Francoeur Hcn Iriks open the section and estat)lish ht* iichinarks foi coming 
to grips vvitn die elusive and crucial concept person con tcrod education . 
With tfiis as a basis, four case studies are piesented. Fiist. two schools 
[leadlno in peison centerecJ (i«tections are discussed i)y their chief adminis- 
trative officers: Calgary Separate's Bishop Carioll High School, hy Rohert 
Lowery; and a Montreal CEGEP. Dawson College, hy Paul Gallagher. A 
casf study of conflict in the iinplementation of a family life and sCx 
education program is presented in a dialogue hetween adversaries Boh 
Plaxton and Harald Gunderson. Concluding this section, a foui-act play 
with the authors as actors - David Hemphill playing a superintendent of 
schools to Maureen Hemphill's chairman of the school l)oard - is used as 
the vehicle for exploring the possibilities of "change from the top'' in a 
typical public school system. 

In Part V Norman Goble presents a summation and offers liis own 
eloquently expressed conception of humanism in educational administrd- 
tion. 

R.G. Mc. 
R.C.B. 
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Education : 

The Next Quarter Century 



WALTER H.WORTH 




Following wartime military service and a brief period 
in business, Dr. Worth entered the field of public educa- 
tion. From teaching he moved to the provincial superin- 
tendency (Alberta); thence, with pauses for graduate 
study (Ed.D., University of Illinois, 1959), Dr. Worth 
became a staff member of the University of Alberta. 
After being Department Head and then Associate Dean 
in the Faculty of Education, he was appointed Vice- 
President for Planning and Development at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. From that position, he was seconded in 
1969 to the Alberta Commission on Educational 
Planning. Dr. Worth was appointed Deputy Minister for 
Advanced Education, effective September 1, 1972. 
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The Next Quarter Century 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 



"The future holds hard times. Not neat in the sense of a struggle to sustain life, 

but in a different sense — a struggle to living worthwhile. " In these terms, Dr. 

Worth defines the social context of education for the next quarter century. Four 
major ideals will guide us as we wor/< toward a humanistic era: a futures-perspective, 
lifelong learning, participatory planning, and individual autonomy. 

The major distinguishing characteristic of education in the next quarter century will be 
the study of values. To facilitate the study of the valuing process, schooling must be 
integrally connected with the wunu of work and social action. ('The classroom of the 
future must become an entrance into the world and not an escape from it") 
Furthermore, we must recognize and make provision for a better balance among the 
three principal modes of learning: institutional^ membership, and autonomous. These 
modes of^ learning differ principally in the locus of authority. In the institutional 
mode (the dominant mode in most schools and imiversides), authority rests with 
someone other than the learner, and herein rests an imbalance which ifu/st be 
corrected. 

Dr. Worth concludes and summarizes his position in this way: 'We can no longer 
afford the kind of schooling that takes the learner into the future with his gaze fixed 
steadfastly on the past ... . The present content of schooling may not be dumb, but it 
is more than a little deaf, and almost totally blind — and it is not likely to lead to a 
humanistic era. " 



Toward a Humanistic Era 
in Education 

If we want to enter a humanistic era, then 
our educational efforts in the next quarter 
century ought to be guided by four major 
ideals: a futures-perspective, a commitment to 
lifelong learning, faith in participatory plan- 
ning, and support for autonor ous individuals. 

Futures-perspective. A futures-perspective 
means that we must plan ahead, look ahead, 
and educate ahead. 

The immediate need for a futures- 
perspective was outlined by Alvin Toffler in 
Future Shock. He observes that every society 
has its own characteristic attitude toward the 
past, present, and future. This time-bias, 
formed in response to the nature and rate of 
change, 's seen as "a powerful determinant of 
social behavior. It is clearly reflected in the way 
the society prepares its young for adulthood. 
We need to understand this and adjust our own 
time-bias forward in keeping with the ever- 



accelerating pace of change that characterizes 
the modern world. 

This futures-perspective will have, to involve 
every aspect of the educational system; in 
particular it must involve the curriculum. The 
dominant characteristic of institutions for 
schooling must become their ability to respond 
to the unknown we can expect tomorrow; and 
this will require a built-in capacity for self- 
renewal. » 

The whole notion of the future is elusive. It 
often fades or crumbles in the face of con- 
ventional logic and our habitual concern for 
hard facts. Science cannot bring the future — 
particularly, future human and social affairs — 
into the comfortable fold of easy understanding 
and reliable prediction. It disappears into thin 
air when we try to see it, touch it, hear It, smell 
it, taste it — all those senses that form the 
foundation of fact and.knowledge. Yet Is it not 
there, in our Imagination, affecting every plan 
we make, every decision we take, every action 
we carry out? 

We must look beyond ourselves and our 
time. We must try to see the future as it could 
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People must be more than mere clients of the educational system. They 
must share in shaping it. 



he. When we do this, we are able to reason from 
tho fiitLiro to the present, rather than simply 
allow today to become tomorrow. In doing so, 
wo can assess and choose from among alter- 
luitivo futures for Canada and for our edu- 
CcUional system. 

Lifelong learning. Greatly increased edu- 
cational opportunities over a longer time span 
will be essential, both to keep pace with change 
nnd to maximize development of the individual. 
Today, lifelong learning is primarily a matter of 
individual choice or occupational necessity. 
Tomorrow, it must be an experience available 
to all. 

The notion of lifelong learning is not a new 
phenomenon in history. The Athenians created 
a learning society in ancient times. Centuries 
later, Comenius reiterated the ideal of con- 
tinuous education for all persons. And, more 
recently, UNESCO and OECD have endorsed 
lifelong learning as the aniniating principle of 
the whole process of education. 

What is new is the fact that the modern 
world, with its constant and rapid changes, 
cannot endure without continuous learning. 
The expansion of knowledge will alter both 
educational and vocational reqLiirements at a 
pace few of us can yet imagine. This develop- 
ment, coupled with the impact of automation 
and the probable increase in leisure time, poses 
serious problems for almost everyone. 

Lifelong learning, however, must be some- 
thing more than an undertaking intended to 
maintain or advance one's personal position on 
the socioeconomic scale. Its purpose is total 
personal development. It seeks to make every 
individual truly a person and a full citizen of 
our society — a partner in the benefits of life in 
Canada, 

Linked to political change, this approach to 
education could gradually enlarge the scope of 
personal freedom. It would increase the sense 
of self-fulfillment for an unprecedented number 



of citizens and give greater meaning to eqLiality 
by making knowledge the basis for it. The even- 
tual outcome would be a more socially creative 
and individually satisfying society. 

Participatory planning. People must be more 
than mere clients of the educational system. 
They must share in shaping it. If education 
truly is to benefit society, it must draw on all 
of society's strengths. Expertise, then, can be 
mobilized without granting educators and 
bureaucrats dominating roles because of their 
special credentials or strategic positions. 

The rate of change in modern-day society 
necessitates a concurrent human adaptability to 
change. Contemporary discussions of education 
are crowded with statements to this effect. We 
often tend to forget that effective use of any 
ability for adaptation must be accompanied by 
an individual desire to adapt. People must be 
motivated. They must understand, and want to 
enjoy, the benefits of adaptation. This motiva- 
tion can best be aroused by the feeling that 
changes are being controlled or at least in- 
fluenced by those affected. Therefore, a major 
concern of education in the next quarter cen- 
tury must be not only to train for adaptability 
but to train the individual to master changes 
that affect his own situation. Too often we set 
out with noble goals of doing things for people 
but fail to equip and encourage them to act for 
the improvement of their own lives. 

The reshaping of Canada's educational 
system must seek to involve all our citizens. 
The magnitude of the task ahead makes it clear 
that there will be more than enough for every- 
one to do. Thus, it is imperative that we 
provide new structures and new methods as 
well as assistance, encouragement and freedom 
for all to do the best they can. We must release 
and apply our potential. This is the way man- 
kind has progressed in the past, and it is the 
most promising road for education in the 
future. 
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The Next Quarter Century 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 



Autonomous individuals. Realization of a 
futures-perspective, lifelong learning and parti- 
cipatory planning begins with. the acceptance of 
these ideals by the individual. This is in keeping 
with our social system which has traditionally 
rewarded individual effort and achievement. 
Basic to this tradition is the development of 
self-direction and self-determination. 

Persons who are self-directing and self- 
determining have likely had access to an edu- 
cation that is moral as well as intellectual and 
aesthetic. This is not to say that education 
should be moralistic: there Is a vast difference 
between moral ideas and ideas about morality. 
Ideas about morality are those pieties we 
acknowledge but do not always act upon. Moral 
ideas become a part of us; they affect and 
improve our conduct. 

An education that is moral as well as intel- 
lectual and aesthetic will not downgrade the 
importance of disciplined, intellectual effort. 
Nor will it deny the need to give the aris a 
central pi ace. What it does offer is a new em- 
phasis on -increased self-direction in learning 
and an open spirit of inquiry at all ages and 
levels, so as not to compromise opportunity for 
self-determination in matters of value judg- 
ment. 

This is not a revolutionary idea. 
The autonomy of the individual, his incom- , 
parable worth, his righi to self-determination 



desires at the expense of others. The sum of 
such individual interests simply adds up to the 
disadvantage of all. It does imply that the needs 
of society and its individual members must be 
reconciled so that both may flourish. This 
means that through open Incjuiry into life itself, 
each of us must learn lo assess and apply those 
conditions of human association necessary to 
ensure human SLirvival and comrnunity benefit. 
Autonomy of. the individual is more than res- 
ponsibility to oneself — it is responsibility to 
all; 



It is easy to assent to these four ideals as 
abstract pro^osiiions, and to adopt them as 
pious slogans. It is more difficult to foresee 
what would be the eonsecjuences of putting 
them Into practice. But perhaps through the use 
of three illustrations 1 can provide you with a 
partial indication of what might be reqLiired if 
we were to adopt an outlook of optimism and 
exhibit a willingness to act upon devotion to 
mankind, and to actually practice what we 
preach. 

Valuing 

Tomorrow, as today, Man will often be 
caught between the need for individual freedom 
and the deceptive .security of group life. In the 



A revolutionary proposal: that in the remainder of this century we 
deliberately seek to develop an entire citizenry educated to feel and act as 
well as think ... individuals educated to courage. 



are crucial to our democratic traditions. What is 
revolutionary is the proposal that in the remain- 
der of this century we deliberately seek to 
develop an entire citizenry educated to feel and 
act as well as think, Individuals committed to 
the concept of full personal responsibility, indi- 
viduals who feel that to be true to themselves 
they must respond with themselves, individuals 
educated to courage. 

Nurturing of autonomous individuals does 
not .irnply the selfish gratification of one's own 



absence of understanding and agreement about 
what Is significant, Man Is apt to remain a 
helpless victim to the lure of the marketplace 
and to counterfeit values. His ability to func- 
tion autonomously with ethical discretion will 
be either stillborn or withered from disuse. 

Man's future relationship to his social and 
physical environment can be Improved only 
when his behavior is guided by values that are 
clear, consistent, and defensible in tprms of the 
life goals of each individual as a member of 
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society. A concentrated concern for what could 
and oughv to be gives rise to the major dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of schooling in the 
last quarter of the 20th century — value- 
orientation. Value-orientation is the examina- 
tion of the feelings and ideas that individuals 
and society hold in regard to what is right, 
good, and important. It is premised on the 
conviction that persons exercise freedom 
according to the values that they hold, values 
and related feelings and attitudes being the 
prime determinants of actions. 

The content of the various phases of re- 
current education should, therefore, include 
experiences which allow learners to clarify their 
personal values and to understand the values of 
others. This valuing process, as described in the 
new Alberta social studies program, for basic 
education, involves three basic skills: choosing 
— identifying all known alternatives, consider- 
ing ail known consequences of each alternative, 
choosing freely from among alternatives; 
prizing — being happy with the choice, affirm- 
ing the choice willingly and in public if neces- 
sary; acting — acting upon the choice, repeating 
the action consistently in some pattern of life. 

There is room for much debate about the 
best way to develop values and self-direction. 
-Nevertheless, there appears to be general agree- 
ment that teachers from nursery to graduate 
school are inclined to tell the learner too much. 
They are prone not only to an excess of lectur- 
ing, but to exhortation, platitudinous directive, 
and synthetic interpretations of proper be- 
havior. The inquiry method of learning is often 
held out as an appropriate model for students 
who will be making value choices. We must 
ensure, however, that inquiry does not turn 
into little more than the well-worn routine of 
information seeking and copying from books, 
followed by oral reports, and a prompt for- 
getting. To offset this, our formal programs 
should be saturated with activities such as the 
life experiences which I shall be describing 



shortly. By allowing the learner to experience 
life firsthand, we provide him with the most 
relevant possible source of thinking materiaL.l.p 
we then encourage him to interpret his 
experiences, gradually developing a sense of 
what is important and unimportant, he can 
learn to decide for himself which values to 
uphold. 

introducing the learner to such experiences 
requires not so much a teacher as a leader, a 
person who is himself sufficiently integrated so 
as not to need refuge in authoritarian behavior 
— a person who is able to tolerate with 
patience, to accept, to encourage. If the learner 
experiences and considers authentic activities 
and situations, and is helped to analyze them 
and extract useful generalizations, he will come 
;to. regulate his own behavior accordingly. As an 
example, one migh.t consider the value choices 
related to the likelihood of overpopulation's 
threatening the quality of life. In such a situa- 
tion; which value is more important: the right 
of the individual to decide how many children 
he or she wishes to sire or bear, or the right of 
society to restrain the individual in order to 
safeguard the whole? 

Nor can we expect the teacher to be value- 
free. To do so would not only render him a 
social eunuch, but also would provide a role 
model for the learner that is the direct opposite 
of what we wish him to become. We must 
expect teachers to act as committed human 
beings who put forth their biases insofar as they 
can recognize them, but encourage and insist 
upon the expression of other points of view. A 
simple procedure to avoid any attempts at in- 
. doctrination is to have more than one resource 
person, as well as a variety of learning materials 
readily available. 

Schools must also respect the moral impera- 
tives of our .times, reflecting the dependency of 
ethical behavior upon a mixture of knowledge 
and belief. The present social turbulence indi- 
cates, among other things, that we should en- 
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courage examination of what used to be known 
as religious values. But there is difficulty in 
equating the study of the hunnan sciences with 
that of religion. Strong feelings that religion 
should be confined to the churches and not be 
extended into institutions for schooling at any 
level are still held by nnany persons. However, if, 
we define religion as the study and scholarship" 
that takes as Its province certain activities and 
beliefs connnnonly known as religious, then 
religious studies can be placed under the hunnan 
sciences progrann and be subjected to the 
analysis that is part of these sciences. 

Man's developnnent is a nnatter of getting 
beyond hinnself, of transcending hinnself, of 
ceasing to be an aninnal, while still rennennl)ering 
his place in the ecological plan of life. Whether 
one sees religion as beneficial or destructive, it 
is a part of this experience. No one can deny its 
effect on Man's self-understanding, his destiny, 
his way of life. To attennpt to understand Man 
without reference to his systenns of belief and 
insight is to reduce and distort the whole pur- 
pose of such study. Thus, future schooling in 
Canada would be inconnplete without a 
connnnitnnent to the hunnan sciences, including 
religious studies as a key ingredient in valuing. 

Impermanence is permanently in the center 
of Canadian life. And while novelty is pleasant, 
and a part of Man's nature craves it, hvS capa- 
city to absorb novelty Is limited. When change 
is too rapid, or when it corrodes the vital "cen- 
ters of belief and disrupts basic expectations, 
society sometimes overreacts. Indeed, the call 
for order is now being sounded in educational 
circles. What such calls for order often fail to 
do is to distinguish between unity and unifor- 
mity. Unity can embrace a great variety of 
opinions and views. Unity can include dissen- 
sion, conflicting ideas and opposition. Unifor- 
mity has everybody thinking alike or saying 
that they think alike. 

No doubt the task of developing character 
through the process of education is difficult 
and hazardous. But it is probably the only way 
to safeguard unity while avoiding uniformity. 

We Canadians are a practical people with a 



firm and deeply ingrained set of expectations 
about life. Our expectations of institutions for 
schooling as the training ground for the way of 
life we value are similarly ingrained. It will not 
be easy, therefore, to stress adaptability and 
diversity so that openness to the now and 
reasonable comfort with uncertainty is pro- 
moted. Traditionally, formal schooling as an 
agent of cultural transfer has tended to deal in 
absolutes. We have often tried to teach a best 
way to behave, fee! criJ think. Whenever stu- 
dents and teachers flngage in activities that even 
question the uniformist tradition, they are 
likely to be subject to considerable community 
criticism. Thus, efforts to practice the valuing 
process in the classroom will have to be par- 
alleled by efforts to persuade society that flexi- 
bility may be more important to the learner of 
all ages than acquiescence. 

Life Experience 

To facilitate the valuing process and to 
achieve our ideals, the classroom of the future 
must become an entrance into the world and 
not an escape from it. The translation of this 
notion into actual educational programs re- 
quires the daily on-going attention of evLM-y 
administrator and teacher in our institutions for 
schooling. In addition, it requires the identifica- 
tion and provision of the opportunity for cer- 
tain activities or experiences that are systemati- 
cally linked with the world of work, leisure, 
and pleasure. This proposal is not as simple as.it 
sounds and it may be misunderstood. 
Fundamentally, it suggests that the worlds of 
work and other areas of life be used by chil- 
dren, youth, and mature adults as a life ex- 
perience learning laboratory. The implications 
of this proposal are enormous since links are 
envisioned where none now exist and the whole 
work-ethic — indeed, the very meaning of work 
. — is to be tilted, if not upset. For when it is 
suggested that the worlds of work and relaxa- 
tion be used as a learning laboratory for re- 
current education, traditional concepts about 
both work and education have been turned 
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upside down. Instead of educati on's being a 
laboratory In which people learn how to work 
and play, work and play become a laboratory 
for education. 

Embryonic life experience programs have 
already emerged for a small number of students 
in many urban centers. The federal Oppor- 
tunities for Youth program and its provincial 
counterparts, such as STEP in this province, 
have life experience objectives. So do the so- 
called sandwich programs found in the en- 
gineering field, the work-study courses in our 
high schools, the cooperative education pro- 
grams in some colleges, and the apprenticeship 
arrangements of our technical institutes. All 
such programs ought to be expanded, and 
others developed, in order to reduce the isola- 
tion of our schools and institutions of higher 
education, one of the objectives being to bring 
youth into collegial and helping relations with 
adults and each other while engaging in signifi- 
cant community activities. In this way students 
are helped to make the transition between 
theory and practice, between irresponsibility 
and responsibility, and between irrelevancy and 
relevancy. 

The most vital daily activity of all adults will 
continue to be work necessary to the function- 
ing of society. To exclude our youth from this 
activity is to exclude them from the most basic 
part of society. For this reason, the schools of 
tomorrow must develop a concept and a pro- 
gram that will make education relevant to the 
adult role. Most young people have little knowl- 
edge of the kinds of work that will be done 
when they become adults. The time when 
youngsters knew about work by casual ac- 
quaintance with it in the community is gone. 

Schools must begin career discussions and 
orientation earlier. Beginning at the inter- 
mediate level, exploration into broad occu- 
pational areas should be available to all stu- 
dents. At the senior school level, students 
should continue investigation into careers, with 



emphasis on group career guidance, coupled 
with work experience for school credit and 
wages. Volunteer or paid activities related to 
career choices — such as service in hospitals, 
schools, government offices, and private organi- 
zations - should offer a chance to gain not 
only information but actual job sL.Ms. Everyone 
needs the opportunity to learn employability 
skills, such as responsibility, cooperation, tak* 
ing instructions, being on time, and remaining 
on the job. More people lose jobs because of 
the lack of these skills than for any other rea- 
son. 

The basic purpose of the career-oriented 
approach is not to force students to make an 
early selection of a specific career, but rather to 
make all young people aware pf the options 
available to them. The school then becomes the 
vehicle for achieving their goals rather than a 
prestructured institution to which they must 
adapt. 

This is not a proposal to substitute learning 
on the job for the deeper insights and the 
knowledge and skills that scholars have de- 
veloped. The teacher, the books, other 
materials of the school, and the intellectual 
resources of the community are to be employed 
by the student as he works on the problems of 
his job and carries through projects In which he 
is engaged. When he is actually doing work that 
he finds significant", he can see for himself, with 
the aid of those who know the field, that many 
kinds of learning are helpful and even neces- 
sary. Coordinators will be needed to connect 
schooling vvith the world of work and social 
action, and te.^chers will be faced with the 
necessity to reorganize the content of school 
studies and to assist students to use these 
studies in connection with the activities in 'which 
they are engaged. 

In life experience education, the student 
would be concerned with civic activities as well 
as with gainful employment. In these..activities, 
he would confront real life problems that in- 
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volve values, aesthetics, and public policy. The 
opportunity is thus provided for the student to 
progress in a more meaningful fashion toward 
the attainment of social competence and ethical 
discretion, in addition to career proficiency. 

So far I have concentrated on work 
experience as slightly distinct from other life 
experiences. Three questions have been^ skirted ^ 
What about children too young to benefit from 
work experience? If the intention of recurrent 
education is to help the learner to- manage his 
own life, and if he learns this through work 
experience, why have schools at all? Is there 
not more to living than working? Let me now 
try to answer these questions. 

The concept of life experience education is 
not a proposal that nine-year-olds return to the 
coal pits. It does propose, however, much more 
field experience in childhood education. More 
community visits, field trips, business tours, 
visits with artisans, industrial tours, recreational 
visits, nature study, outdoor educational 
activities, and cultural excursions are essential. 
More exchange visits, even within a single town 
or city and certainly between urban and rural 
areas, province and province, country and 



outside the school and he should get more in 
school,. At the same time, however, he must 
acquire a scientific and technical understanding 
of the worth of his new knowledge, and the 
humanistic scholarship necessary to keep It all 
in perspective. This Is the dual approach that 
future education must have — theory and prac- 
tice. Practice is limited by a school setting; 
theory is limited by a practical setting. 

The future holds hard times. Not necessarily 
in the sense of a struggle to sustain life, but in a 
different sense — a struggle to make living 
worthwhile. A clear implication is that off-job 
time or leisure will be a new and challenging 
arena for schooling, for obviously, one does not 
live only to work. Teaching man to get the 
most from his leisure time has long been one of 
the avowed ambitions of school programs; but 
it usually has been a minor ambition. Only 
recently have we recognized that adults of 40 
rarely engage in hockey or irack and field. 
Consequently, we are now including swimming, 
golf, handball, and. other lifetime activities 
within the physical education program. The 
same recognition has caused us to add music 
and art appreciation courses, creative writing 



Children of t^je affluent should exchange visits with children of the poor, 
children of the pavement with children of the parkland. 



country, should be developed. Children of the 
affluent should exchange visits with children of 
the poor, children of the pavement with chil- 
dren of the parkland, and children of the new 
Canadians with children of rooted Canadians. 
Educational laboratories for young children 
exist in abundance outside of the classroom. 

In addition, a dual approach toward the 
world of working and living must be developed 
in basic education and followed through in 
higher education. This approach is in answer to 
the query: If direct experience is so great, why 
have schools at all? 

Direct experience provides a learner with the 
personal knowledge necessary to manage his 
own life. He already gets some such experience 
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and cooking, and a variety of other activities 
which have recreational potential, all intended 
to encourage interests and aptitudes that would 
serve the student later in life. 

The success of these programs can be 
measured by their products. A very few of us 
today attend concerts and the theatre; a some- 
what larger minority absorbs so-called intellec- 
tual fare through reading and certain television 
programs; while the vast majority gives itself to 
popular, often mindless, television schedules, 
and a host of other activities just as lazy and 
just as meaningless. Quite a few of our younger 
educational products take drugs to escape from 
the ordinary, trying to make life seem fuller, 
more interesting, worthwhile, li would appear 
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that our inslituiions for schooling have not 
prepared people for, or motivated them toward, 
fuller, more Interesting lives. 

Our challenge to do better in the next quar- 
ter century will be eased by the public's striving 
toward avocational fulfillment, but the battle 
against painless, seductive spectator entertain- 
ment must still be fought. This task is made 
more difficult because Canadian business is 
coming to recognize that recreation is a very 
lucrative market, and that spectator recreation 
is especially lucrative. While spectatorship has 
its place, it does not serve as a very good 
recreational model. A person may think that he 
is fairly well-off recreationally. when he has a 
color television set and season's .tickets to the 
football games, but fairly well is not well 
enough. 

"Living fairly well" is to reap the benefits of 
membership in the mass production society; 
"living fairly well" means clothes, cars, mass 
entertainment, abundant commercially pro- 
duced food and drink; "living fairly well" is 
stuffing the mass stomach with alt the pro- 
cessed benefits stimulated by system-worship of 
the dollar. 

"Living . really well" means living as an 
authentic individual; "living really well" can 
include the pleasures of living fairly well — if 
one has time, for "living really well" encourages 
those forms of enjoyment that cannot be mass- 
produced: playing musical instruments, creative 
expression in the arts, participation in sports, 
refurbishing one's home and, hopefully, one's 
life. 



minate and prudent participant and consumer; 
This applies even more to pleasures than to 
goods, although many today cannot differen- 
tiate between the two. Leisure is time, our 
time, our life, and we must learn to evaluate it 
and establish our priorities accordingly. And so 
we are back to the centrality of the valuing 
process in future education — my first illustra- 
tion of what needs to be done to put our ideals 
into practice, and in so doing to enter a 
humanistic era. 

Modal Learning 

But how do we bring a humanizing dimen- 
sion to the learning transaction itself? Too 
often, definitions of the humanizing process 
become merely someone's notion of what a 
good teacher is. An even more superficial view 
measures the humanizing element by course 
content, equating high levels of humanization 
with whatever is impractical, spiritual, or elevat- 
ing. While not denigrating the humane effects 
of both teachers and academic disciplines, let 
me suggest another strategy: the recognition 
and use of modal learning — institutional, mem- 
bership, and autonomous. 

The essential difference among what I have 
termed the institutional, the membership, and 
the autonomous modes for learning and teach- 
ing IS the locus of authority: in the first mode it 
is external — the program is prescribed by 
someone other than the lea: ner; in the second it 
is shared a group of learners determines what 
and how they should learn; in the third it is 



The essential difference among the institutional, the membership, and the 
autonomous modes for learning and teaching is the locus of authority. 



In attempting to communicate the differ- 
ence between living fairly well and living really 
well, schools at least can help the individual 
develop a sensible attitude toward participation 
and consuming. They can do this best through 
life experience — by activities rather than 
passivities. The good things in life are many and 
diverse, and one must learn to be both a discri- 



internal — the individual learner formulates his 
own program. At the present time, the institu- 
tional mode dominates jn most schools and 
universities; the membership mode, in certain 
kinds of adult education, drop-out centers, and 
educational communes; and the autonomous 
mode, in many of the free schools and univer- 
sities, and radical non-schools. 
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In the past, most learning has been under- 
taken in the institutional mode (Mode I). Cer- 
tainly there are many variations, but Mode I 
emphasizes that the learner is dependent. He 
works toward objectives determined by the 
institution and directed by the teacher, and in 
subject patterns arranged by the institution. His 
progress is measured against established norms. 
He becomes the product of a formal, teacher- 
oriented learning corporation. This is basically a 
paternal mode and there is no use mincing 
words about it. The institution knows best and 
does certain things to the learner for his own 
good. In this mode the learner can find order, 
discipline, reward, humility, standardization, 
competition, organized knowledge, social and 
cultural opportunity, and a certain place in the 
scheme of things. Some find more and some 
find less. 

Certain of the characteristics of Mode I can 
indeed be shown as humanizing, especially for 
those who. want their place in life well-defined. 
But surely no one will find the humanizing 
characteristics of this mode either sufficient for 
life, or of equal benefit to all individuals. 

The membership mode (Mode II) has already 
been given token attention by most institu- 
tions, at most levels of schooling. But since real 
control must be passed over to the student 
group, formal schooling's commitment to this 
mode has almost always been superficial. Mode 
II stresses cooperative enterprise, inter- 
dependence, group objectives, and common 
concerns. The teacher facilitates, but does not 
control; the process of doing things for one 
another, and for the group, is preeminent. This 
mode emphasizes human interaction, communi- 
cation, mutual respect, cooperative behavior, 
shared decisions, team effort, and participatory 
planning and learning. 

Certain of the characteristics of Mode II can 
be shown as humanizing, especially for those 
who feel their place in life depends upon group 
well-being. But the characteristics of Mode II 
will not satisfy all. who search for human fulfill- 
ment. 

The autonomous mode (Mode III) is already 



present in some of our institutions for school- 
ing as well — either by design (called indepen- 
dent study), or by failure (called "going out on 
your own"). Mode ill places control of the 
learning situation in the hands of the individual. 
He determines his own objectives according to 
his own Interests; the teacher is a consultant. 
The learner evaluates his own performance; he 
does things with — with materials, with people, 
with exploration — all at his own choice. Mode 
III fosters Independence, IndividLial enterprise 
and responsibility, self-reliance, freedom, self- 
pacing, and self-direction. 

Certain of the characteristics of Mode III can 
be shown as humanizing, especially for those 
who .feel their place In life depends upon self- 
realization. But Mode III will not meet the 
needs of everyone, nor can everyone handle this 
much responsibility easily. 

Mode I, which now predominates, has not 
brought the full human dimension to schooling, 
nor would the substitution of either Mode 1 1 or 
Mode III. But in combination. Modes 1,11, and 
III possess many of the Ingredients necessary 
for the development of a fuller human poten- 
tial. Singly, some critics will cite the danger of 
alienation In Mode I, or of anticapitallsm In 
Mode II, or of anarchy in Mode III. BLit, in 
combination, the checks and balances can 
assure that no single mode will dominate to the 
overall detriment of a strongly founded demo- 
cratic society, especially a society that truly 
believes in unity through diversity. 

It is not enough, however, for schooling to 
provide a subtle modal mix. Learners not only 
must have experiences in the full run of each 
mode, but also must know what purposes these 
modes serve and be made aware of the strengths 
and weaknesses of each. In this sense, modal 
mixtures must be accompanied by a concerted 
effort toward developing modal consciousness. 
It is hardly conceivable that we might learn In 
one mode, work in a second, and live in a third 
yet many people are reduced to doing just that. 
In this context, the phrase "let's pitt it all 
together" has the ring of anguish. 

The three modes identified here parallel the 
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modal foundations of our democratic society: 
the state (Mode I), family and community 
(Mode II), and the individual (Mode III). They 
are basic requisites to living and learning. Thus 
all modes, and their variations, have a place 
within classes or groups, subjects or activities, 
in institutions and by institutions, at all levels 
of our educational system. 

Such conscious, planned channelling of 
growing individuals through diverse, even con- 
tradictory, learning experiences is a call for a 
redirection of our social engineering efforts, 
from less attention focused on conservation, to 
more attention focused on reconstruction. This 
shift in emphasis may worry or upset a number 
of educators and laymen. 

But is there any practical alternative? 



and the provision of life experience, appears to 
be a good place to begin. 

A Concluding Assertion 

If the ideas that i have put forth are not new 
enough and not specific enough, teethe on this: 
we can no longer afford the kind of schooling 
that takes the learner into the future with his 
gaze fixed steadfastly on the past, not if he is to 
avoid a collision of monstrous consequences. 
Marshall McLuhan is dead right when he identi- 
fies schooling's rear-view mirror obsession; in 
fact, this may be the most important of alt his 
observations. If classical scholarship is necessary 
to back up this assertion, witness the case of 
Polonius — "learned in retrospect. Ignorant in 



How many of our society's major problems will be solved by improved 
academic training in the conventional sense? ... How many will be solved 
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how? 



Against the foreground of tomorrow, how 
many of our society's major problems will be 
solved by improved academic training in the 
conventional sense — as opposed to the number 
solved by improved social consciousness, econo- 
mic prudence, and political know-how? So long 
as each day overturns another verity, how well 
will our schools serve the learner if they stress 
facts and solutions at the expense of emphasis 
upon the skills of problem-posing and -solving, 
valuing, communication and decision-making? 
As the homogenizing and collectivizing in- 
fluences of such other systems of "schooling' 
as the mass media, advertising and the peer 
group become even more pervasive, can schools 
continue buslness-as-usual or should they seek 
to be more of a countervailing force? 

When questions such as these are given care- 
ful study, it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the traditional social engineering role of 
our institutions for schooling requires substan- 
tial modification. And a mix-and-match modal 
approach, coupled with an emphasis on valuing 



foresight". And, if allegory is needed, consider 
the fabled troubles of the juju bird, who always 
flew backward because he was more interested 
in where he had been than in where he was 
going. 

Somehow the nature of our programs must 
be redirected toward helping individuals gain a 
perspective on the next society and the now, 
not the nether. The present content of school- 
ing may not be dumb, but it is more than a 
little deaf, and almost totally blind, and it is 
not likely to lead to a humanistic era. 
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HAROLD BAKER comments: 

I will comment first on the two alternative 
futures which Dr. Worth has outlined in A 
Choice of Futures second- phase industrial 
society and person-centered society. In contrast 
to earlier reports on education (I can think of 
no exception) the Report of the Commission 
on Educational Planning makes very effective 
use of a set of philosophical alternatives as a 
starting point. To be sure, one can say that the 
distinction between the two is not quite as 
simple €is Willis Harman would have it. Never- 
theless, these two alternatives do set the stage 
for discussion of the content and process of 
education which would be the logical deriva- 
tives of taking these different starting points 
and following through their implications 
systematically. 



pect). \Nf^ either do or do not believe it is 
impossible for individuals to participate in 
planning the affairs which impinge on their lives 
without opportunities for continuously up- 
dating thetr information and ideas by means of 
life-long learning. And we either do or do not 
believe that it is possible to plan effectively 
with any bias other than a future bias. 

It is in an examination of these values that 
the central impact of the report becomes clear. 
I for one hope that it will have the kind of 
impact on education that it deserves, not only 
in Alberta but throughout Canada. 

ROBERT WARREN comments: 

I will review several points made by Dr. 
Worth in an evaluative rather tha'^ a descriptive 



What do the schools do to move toward a new society based upon 
humanistic valves? 



It would be surprising if Dr. Worth's attempt 
to do this were totally successful. After all, the 
greatest educators from Plato to Whitehead and 
Dewey have tried to produce consistent philo- 
sopliies of education using a procedure com- 
parable to thjt of Worth. None of them 
succeeded. Worth's attempt succeeds to a re- 
markable degree, especially when it is recog- 
nized that his is not an academic exercise; 
rather, his intentions are to deal with human 
hopes, aspirations, and expectations of a practi- 
cal kind. He assesses these in the light of pres- 
ent conditions in Alberta — socially, economi- 
cally, and technologically - and in the light 
also of what these conditions might reasonably 
be In the future. 

Above all, this report is about values. We 
either do or do not value the autonomy of the 
individual. We either do or do not have faith in 
participatory planning, and in the competence 
of individuals acting in concert to govern their 
own futures (despite the challenge which B.F. 
Skinnerl has recently thrown at us in this res- 



way. First, let's consider his preference for a 
new society based upon humanistic values. As 
an administrator, my approach has always been 
that such a society is what we are trying to 
achieve — this is what we are shooting for. 

The problem is not the goal; rather, it rests 
in the methods by which the goal is to be 
achieved. What do the schools, what do the 
teachers do in order to move toward that par- 
ticular goal? I get little satisfaction on this one 
from any report that I have yet read, including 
the CEP report.- It's not that I'm looking for 
recipes but I am looking for something rather 
practical. 

The relationship of the individual to society 
enters into discussions of this subject, of 
course. Dr. Worth's comments on what I term 
the recycling arrangement between the individ- 
ual and society are interesting. To summarize: 
society provides schools; schools with suitable 
progr^ams produce more humanistic people; 

^B.F. Skinner, Beyond Freedom and Dignity (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1971). 
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more humanistic people raise the overalt 
humanistic level of society; and so on. Now 
that's performance! 

I wonder a little about this. I wonder if we 
are not leaning too heavily on the individual. I 
wonder also if in this discussion of the person- 
centered society we are not placing too much 
of the load on the schools. A specific case in 
point is compensatory education. The school 
simply cannot be expected to compensate for 
the deficiencies of other social or economic 
institutions. 

Dr Worth proposes also that in order to 
bring about the new social order our youngsters 
in school have to learn the piocess of valuing. I 
picked up a little book yesterday which some 
people contend is authoritative in these matters 
— the book by Met calf ^. I confess to leading it 
quickly, but my judgment is that it is sterile. 

Moving quickly to another point, how do we 
bring a humanizing approach to the learning 
transaction? Dr. Worth identifies three modes 
of learning — the instttutionaU membership, 
and autonomous modes. I fall to see a relation- 
ship between humanization and these modes of 
learning. I submit to you that if a student learns 
in the autonomous mode — as contrasted to the 
institutional mode. say. which has been tradi* 
tionally predominant in public school educa- 
tion — the result can just as easily be a bank 
robber^ or a kidnapper, or a rapist, or ... you* 
name it. In other words, just because a student 
is learning in the autonomous mode, we cannot 
reasonably expect that he will necessarily turn 
out to be a humane, compassionate, under* 
standing person. 

Let's consider next this business of the parti- 
cipation of parents. I beh'eve in such parlicipa* 
tion and I've tried to encourage it. I even have a 
life membership in the Home and School Asso- 
ciation. But participation of parents docs not 
work, and the reason it doesn't work is because 
parents are just not interested. 

We have to get to the heart of the matter: 
What really has to happen for the findings of 
the Commission on Educational Planning to 
gain acceptability? You could scrap the Depart* 



ment of Education; you could scrap school 
boards; you could scrap a great many other 
things. What is essential is that teachers develop 
understanding, uppieciation. and eihiiiisiasin 
for the Commission report; and that they coiTie 
together to reassess, in the light of its findings 
and recommendations, the objectives of their 
particular school. 

Until this happens we *will contrniie to he 
afflicted by (or. at least accused of) chaos, 
conflict, and lack of objectives at all levels in 
education. My final point is simply this: Wltat- 
ever comes to pass will come to t^iss through 
the actions of teachers. 



GORDON MclNTOSH comments: 

Two thoughts predominate among my many 
reactions to A Choice of Futures and 
Dr. Worth's remarks. The first of these: How 
difficult it is for us to giasp new concepts, even 
when we think we are o|)en to them, even when 
we try to umlerstand what is being leconv 
mended. The second (and this feeling en- 
courages me because it puts the first in pet spec 
live): How far we have come here in western 
Canada rn the past half centuiy. not only in 
education hut in all those aspects of living and 
orientations to existence which might he 
labelled our life-style, 

ril pursue this latter reaction a few steps 
further. My atlenliDii was caught by Dr. 
Worth's assertion that "the struggle to make life 
worthwhile" has come to be a major concern 
lor each of us individually arui for our civih/a* 
tion. After only a moment's reflection, I could 
say, "He's right. He's really right." Thoughts 
tripped over each other as I continutnl my 
reflection. "That's why each of has to make the 
choice of a person-centered life^style. Ctviti/a* 
tions don't rise and (all only on the strength of 
the productive capacities of their economies. 



^Umt fined B. Merciilf (»;d I. Vafues B ducat ion. 
A\s\ Yearbook of thn Nalionni Council for ihi> Social 
Studtits (Washmalon, D.C. Tho Council. 197 1 i 
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Civilizations go into decline when people cease 
to find meaning and purpose in their individual 
existences." 

How far we've come. Remember The Dry- 
landers, the film that describes a different kind 
of struggle which was the lot of people in 
western Canada during the first three decades 
of this century. It wasn't a struggle to make life 
worthwhile. It was a struggle to survive. How- 
ever heart-breaking and physically wracking 
their struggle was, they were spared our struggle 
— Ihe search for the meaning and purpose in 
activity which makes life worthwhile. 



large and not only will teachers be people hold- 
ing teaching certificates; but also they will be 
drawn from the talented ranks of the com- 
munity-at-largc; as well. Education will deal 
with all facets of living, not simply the things 
we have defined as learning through Depart- 
mental Curriculum Guides...." 

Yes, it is difficult to grasp new concepts, bu! 
grasp them we must. A reading of A Choice of 
Futures convinces me that, in a sense, we pro- 
fessional educators have been asked to he mid- 
wives for a revolution. 

I have three specific questions which I would 



I sense an energy in A Choice of Futures, a strong thrust, a bold direction. 



How far we've come. We're still an optimis- 
tic people; certainly A Choice of Futures is an 
optimistic document. I sense an energy in this 
report, a strong thrust, a bold direction. We 
need all of these in measure much greater than 
the Commission report alone can provide, but if 
our energies cannot provide the needed remain- 
der we cannot fault the Commissioner. 

Energy, thrust, direction. How badly we 
need these because it is all too apparent that we 
are drifting now In public education. We are 
sliding down the far side of the wave of public 
enthusiasm and support which carried us 
t'irough the '60s. A Choice of Futures is in- 
tended by its author; and the Commission 
which backed him up, to push us up the next 
breaker. 

This brings me to my other initial reaction: 
How difficult it is for us to grasp new concepts. 
Yet cjrasp them we must. 

Would the following represent an improb- 
able reaction by a schoolman (let alone a lay- 
person) to the Commission report? 1 get 
confused. A teacher is no longer a teacher. That 
is, we used to know what a teacher was. A 
•teacher held a teaching certificate and did cer- 
tain things in a classroom, in a school, and a 
school was where education took place. But no, 
that's no longer where education will neces- 
sarily take place in thn next quarter century. 
Education will take place in the communityat- 



like to address to Dr. Worth. The first question 
has to do with the distinction which he draws 
between uniformity and unity. My view Is that 
If there has been one sin that we as public 
educators have been guilty of throughout the 
history of our profession, it has beon the drive 
or compulsion toward uniformity. This drive 
has been particularly strong In this country 
because of the highly centralized nature of edu- 
cation through provincial Departments of Edu- 
cation. 

However, there are more subtle forces at 
work. I think that as public educators have a 
deep- seated hostility, a suspicion which rarely 
has cause to surface, toward diverse and dif- 
ferent kinds of schopllng. As a test for this 
attlludinal bias, try asking yourself the ques- 
tion, as I have asked myself, "What is my atti- 
tude toward private schools?" I must report 
that I feel an antipathy toward private schools. 
I find myself wondering why parents would 
choose to send their children to such schools. 
"Aren't the public schools good enough?" I 
find myself asking. 

In part, I attribute this view that I sense in 
myself (and which I think is shared by many 
public educators) to a press toward uniformity 
seemingly intrinsic to public educational 
systems. If we are to achieve unity without 
uniformity, we have to overcome this fun- 
damental attitudinal bias, so that diverse and 
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different forms or styles of schooling, within 
public educational systems, have a fair chance 
to develop and take on the necessary role that 
Dr. Worth sees for them in the decades ahead. I 
found in Dr. Worth's report no recognition of 
this deep-seated oias toward uniformity and no 
specific measures by which it might be over- 
come. I wonder if Dr. Worth would be willing 
to comment on this. 

My second question has to do with what Dr. 
Worth refers to as Life Experience Education. 
It seems to me that there is a very great dif- 
ference between that form of life experience 
education which would merely expose students 
as observers to life in the community, and that 
form of life experience education which would 
make it possible for students to learn through 
active participation in the life of the commu- 
nity. 

What we need much more of is what Paul 
Goodman calls "incidental education." That is, 
a form of education in which a person learns 
about the community of which he is a part 
through participation in some meaningful way 
in the life of the community. Let me be more 
specific in my criticism. I do not see major 
educational value in such activities as walking 
our students through a hospital in order that 
they might observe the rare and esoteric things 
that may be going on. This may have some role 
to play at some stage in a student's education, 
but such activity is closer to amusement or 
diversion than it is, to education 

Life experience education is the result of 
meaningful involvement in community acti- 
vities. This means direct participation in the 
solution of real-life problems, and direct expo- 
sure to the concerns of the diverse agencies and 
institutions of our community. The Oppor- 
tunities for Youth program sponsored by the 
Federal (Government seems to he an excellent 
vehicle for the life experience programming 
which I feel is important. My prediction is that 
in the years ahead such programming will be- 
come a much more integral part of the activities 
oi our public schools. 

I would like to note Dr. Worth's lukewarm 



reaction to the OFY program and ask this ques- 
tion: What more satisfactory alternative means 
might he have in mind to stimulate student- 
initiated involvement in real work which is 
significant both to the individual and to the 
community? 

My third point has to do with the most 
important theoretical contribution of Dr. 
Worth's report. Here I refer to the three modes 
of instruction: institutional, membership, ana 
autonomous. To clearly distinguish among 
these modes of learning is a useful contribution 
to educational theory. In their practical appli- 
cation, a key issue remains to be resolved hav- 
ing to do with the dependency relationship 
between the student and the educational insti- 
tution in which he learns. It is clear that in the 
earliest years of childhood the student is in a 
relationship of almost complete dependency to 
the school and, in particular, his teacher. This 
means that the teacher makes the decisions as 
to when a given student will participate in a 
learning activity and the mode of that participa- 
tion. Said another way, the teacher will decide 
when and under what circumstances a given 
student will learn in the autonomoLis mode, 
say, or one of the other two modes which Dr. 
Worth has identified. 

As the child matures, the relationship of 
dependency must change. At some point, the 
authority to make leartiing mode decisions 
must be transferred from the teacher to the 
student. In other words, the point must come 
in a student's educdtional career when he 
decides when and under what circumstances a 
given learning mode will be used. When does 
this time come? What assistance do we offer the 
learner to prepare him for the time when 
decision-making authority becomes his and his 
alone? These are theoretical and practical qLies- 
tions of great significance, and ones which Dr. 
Worth has not considered. 
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WALTER WORTH replies: 

Many people are turned off by the discus- 
sion of ideas, principles, goals, and functions — 
that is, l)y abstractions. Perhaps that has been 
the root of our problem in education. We are so 
busy trying to get somewhere that we forget to 
ask ourselves where it is that we are going, )t 
has l)een my hope that we can encourage more 
interest in these kinds of questions, the answers 
to which can have enduring consequences. 

Some concern was expressed about partici- 
pation. Harold Baker said, "We either do or do 
not believe in participation." Bob Warren* 
claimed that people do not want to participate 
in school affairs. I suspect that at the present 
time, in many communities, he is right. I'm 
prepared to stand here and say that the blame 
for that is right at our feet. It is on our plate for 



coping with the problems raised in these ques- 
tions. 

One of these is the concept of differentiated 
schools, that is, enabling various communities 
to develop schools which are in accord with the 
objectives that that particular community 
wants to pursue. It might turn out to be, then, 
that within a given community in a city there 
will be a school in which all subjects are taught 
in French. It may be possible, as well, that in a 
given school the major emphasis in instruction 
would be on the autonomous mode. Every high 
school, elementary school, or junior high school 
need not be the same. 

• Associated with the concept of differen- 
tiated schooling is the opportunity for free 
choice of attendance. We do away with attend- 
ance boundaries and bring into existence dif- 
t.?rent schools with different philosophies, seek- 



The token participation that we have provided in the past naturally turns 
people off on education and participation. 



this reason — the token participation that we 
have provided in the past naturally turns people 
off on education and participation. Sure, we 
have token involvement: meet-the-teacher 
nights, parent-teacher conferences; but anytime 
parents want to talk to you about the guts of 
what goes on in the school, you say: "Oh, no. 
That's a matter for professional study and 
decision." 

Another common theme in the remarks of 
the respondents was the contention that A 
Choice of Futures does not tell us very much 
about next steps — the "Where do we go from 
here?" question, "How do we implement such 
concepts as life experience education and 
valuing?" 

I will sound like a salesman in responding to 
this concern. ( think that if you tead the report 
of the Commission carefully, you will find prac- 
tical suggestions outlined. Let me illustrate. The 
question of unity vs. uniformity was raised, 
also, the question of how to get people in- 
volved. I will draw your attention to two or 
three specific suggestions which are means of 



ing different goals in different ways. Now one 
has to offset the concept of differentiated 
schooling with another concept — that at some 
stage each student should go to a school in 
which there is an opportunity to rub shoulders 
with people from all walks of life, people with 
different aspirations and different values. 

I'll turn now to another suggestion'— the 
development of school councils which have real 
power. 1 know that there are school councils 
with advisory powers already in existence 
throughout the province, I know that school 
trustees, in general, have reacted to the notion 
of school councils In lukewarm fashion and 
have insisted that they be advisory only. For 
school councils to be advisory only would be to 
kill them. The history of this province offers •■ 
ample support for my contention. School coun- . 
cils have to be given something to do, and they 
must be given clout. If we don't do that, forget 
itl 

Another method we advocate for bringing 
about diversity is through variable sponsorship. 
We do not suggest that the school be the only 
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agency that should be funded by the govern- 
ment to provide educational services. In a given 
community, there might be several organiza- 
tions competing for clients. 

There is one other point that I think is very 
crucial which I have tried to address. One of the 
reactors, however, has spoken to it very elo- 
quently in the past. The point has to do with 
what happens if you empiiasize the autonomy 
of individuals — what impact this might have on 
our society. With your permission, Mr. Modera- 
tor, I would like to invite Harold Baker to 
address this question. 



has been the school. 

What is the alternative? We could go the 
route advocated by Skinner. Instead of people 
making their own judgments, both moral and 
otherwise, in terms of a full range of options, 
we could appoint someone to make our judg- 
ments for us. Here is an example: I had to go to 
Ontario to see A Clockwork Orange because 
somebody in Alberta decided that I ought not 
to have a full range of options in motion pic- 
tures. It's interesting and ironic that the moral 
of this film is that without freedom to choose, 
and wtthout an understanding of the range of 



Without freedom to choose, there can be really no such thing as a moral 
individuaL 



HAROLD BAKER comments: 

I'll take as a starting point Bob Warren's 
contention about the autonomous mode and 
what this means in relation to the morality of 
people. He argued that autonomy can lead to 
any one of a number of outcomes which we 
may,, depending on our viewpoints, judge as 
good or bad. 

The same question, I recall, was raised in 
connection with Dewey's criterion of growth. It 
was pointed out then, as Dr. Warren points out 
now, quite correctly,, that grovyth can be in 
directions which are socially approved or 
socially disapprovedj ) An additional qualifica- 
tion must be introdu'ced, and this Dewey did. 

Dewey said something like this: When I use 
the term growth I mean growth that is Individ- 
ually and sociallv enlarging, not grovyth that is 
individually and socially depleting, ff you apply 
this criterion, you , recognize that rape is not- 
socially enlarging; it is socially depleting. 

I think we ought not fear that application of 
the autonomous mode will result in the 
weakening of social norms supported by vir- 
tually all of us. Society, as we well know, has 
powerful means of enforcing its conventions on 
us. One of the most powerfuTmeans in the past 
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options available to htfman beings, there can bo 
really no such thing as a moral individual, 
{Ed; note: The situation has now, fortunately, 
been changed. A Clockwork Orange was pas?;ed 
by the Alberta Censor Boa^'d this summer.) 
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Has Canada a future at all, much less alternative ones? Are we ready to open our eyes to 
the basic duality of the nation? Are new ventures in education essentially mindless 
pursuits of present deficiencies? These and other major questions were posed by 
Saywell in this provocative opening to the conference. ButSaywell did more than raise 
questions. He made explicit what he saw as vital to the continued existence of the 
country and presented a position in respect to both the inadequacies of, and the 
possibilities for, education in relation to the future of that existence. 

In engaging the conference in the quintessential question of alternative futures, Say- 
well's approach was open, informal and unrehearsed. To preserve the spontaneity of 
the address, the editors have left the transcript of the material essentially as delivered. 



On Attacking the Problem 

In the camp of the enemy. When I first was 
asked to come to Banff to speak at this con- 
ference, I had just returned from a week of 
skiing at Lake Louise. Having been born in the 
west, I knew there would be a chance of snow 
and skiing in October and so agreed to come. 
• Three months later, still mesmerized by snow, I 
asked to whom I was to speak and about what. 
It was then I found that I was to speak to my 
enemies. Having spent a lifetime decrying ad- 
ministration and administrators, here I was to 
spend 24 hours among hundreds of them. And I 
had a problem: exactly what was I to do about 
"bridging the chasms" or, more specifically, to 
keynote a conference with a speech on alterna- 
tives for Canadian society? 

Often the local daily newspapers provide 
some kind of clue or stimulus to the imagina- 
tion. I discovered an article about reading 
which decried the fact that children could no 
longer read; I guess the author was blaming 
you. Then I read further and found a totally 
new spelling of "their" which shows that the 
Albertan reporters, with apologies to the press, 
are inventing a new language. I suppose that's 
your fault too. At least one has to blame these 
occurrences on somebody. I then looked at the 
program and I thought, "Ah ha, there's going to 
be the key. 1'!! see what everybody else is going 
to talk about and I can build my address 
around that." Nothing seemed to do very much 
for me until I came to a talk titled "Adhoc- 
racy", and I thought, "That's .it. Adhocracy 



needn't be a bad thing, ergo ad hoc speeches 
needn't be a bad thing!" So really these few 
clues forced me back on that scarcest of all 
resources - my own talent. And that's about 
where I am now. 

Let me first give a few reasons why I feel I'm 
in the camp of the enemy at an administrators' 
conference, even though I've been one for 10 
years as a senior academic responsible for 
building York University. In part it's because 
we all talk about creativity and yet we all move 
as far away as possible from being creative. 
When I became an administrator, I was 
determined that I wouldn't stop teaching, so 
I've carried a teaching load of two or three 
courses every year since then. And I find that 
I'm almost alone among Deans and Vice- 
Presidents, and \ suspect among school 
administrators, too. IVIy great fear was that I 
would become an administrator, and forget 
why I was an administrator. Somehow the 
foundations of what we're all about seem to get 
lost in the daily work of administration, in the 
preparation for conferences like this, and in the 
establishment of new criteria, new forms,, new 
structures, new sets of goals, and objectives. We 
are constantly evaluating the past. Even here, 
you will not leave Banff before you will have 
had to evaluate not only the conference but 
also this hotel! So it seems to me we lose sight 
of what we should be doing and forget that 
good administration is~like the pure Marxist 
state — it should disappear. I was "administer- 
ing" until four o'clock this morning — cutting 
three or four million dollars out of the univer- 
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Good administration is like the pure Marxist state — it should disappear. 



sity budget, and I would hate to think that that 
sort of "administration" was in any way related 
to the future of Canadian society! 

The only thing I can do with a subject so 
broad (and I'nn not sure that It will be a back- 
ground) is to say a few words about a number 
of the problems that our society faces. I'll 
attempt to take a look at the. cost and some of 
the benefits that might come from a variety of 
proposed solutions. I'll stay as far away from 
education as I possibly can, but I hope that 
some of my remarks will be applicable to your 
concerns. After all, education is very much a 
functioning part of our social, political, and 
economic process. And it is through this pro- 
cess that most of our Canadian problems, in 
one way or another, directly or indirectly, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, affect you. 

A Major Canadian Controversy 

The one that is probably closest to your 
work is the controversy in Canada and society 
at large between the forces of decentralization 
and centralization. This conflict seems to be at 
every level of political, economic and social or- 
ganization — certainly in municipal, provincial 
and federal politics, and the federal system it- 
self; undoubtedly in families; and apparently in 
most local organizations. I don't think 10 years 
ago, for example, your president would have 
cared about your evaluation, but now you're 
made to feel part of the participatory process 
(what might be called the "participation explo- 
sion"). To me, this controversy poses very real 
problems in a country such as Canada. I think 
that in a highly unified society with a coherent 
identity, a long history, and with a set of more 
or less common goals and common assumptions 
about that- society, the decentralization of 
power and decision-making to the smallest local 
level can work. But In a country as varied, as 
diverse, as culturally, ethnically, religiously and 
regionally divided as ours, we face real prob- 
lems in following the impetus toward decen- 



tralization of decision-making. I realize this is a 
paradox, for the reverse would seem to be true; 
yet (and I speak now as a historian), this 
country has had much of its history made safe, 
and much of its permanence enhanced, by cen- 
tralized decision-making. It's a country that has 
to operate with state subsidies. It's a country 
that has to somehow devise, compromise or 
create national policies to accomplish what pro- 
fessional political scientists now call the de- 
velopment and transmission upward of local 
elites. 

Somehow In the center there has to be that '< 
capacity to reconcile conflicting and diverse 
interests. Yet the more power Is decentralized, 
the less chance there is of reaching that kind of 
consensus which ultimately makes for some 
national coherence. The alternatives, of course, 
are to face up to the lack of national coherence 
and to create a loosely unified state within a 
provincial sector or a regional sector such as 
western Canada. In the same order of things, 
your municipalities could be loosely organized 
for provincial purposes, with confrontation tak- 
ing place within the municipality between the 
individual and that level of the state which he 
sees as a threat to his freedom. 

There is a very strong push in Canada for 
that sort of localization of power now. indeed, 
one is often sympathetic to that thrust when 
one can see ratepayers about to be over- 
whelmed by big builders or developers. My 
sympathies are all there against the urban 
planners who don't seem to have a sense of 
values or ethics, against the developers who 
capture or corrupt power in local centers, and 
against municipal governments that won't 
respond to the local electorate. But it follows 
that one soon finds that there is no central 
power, no capacity to make coherent decisions 
for the country or the sector of the province as 
a whole. So It seems to me we are caught 
between a romanticism which is on the side of 
localization of power, and a nationalism calling 
for efficiency of planning, for national exis- 
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tence. Most of us, I think, are in sympathy with 
the romantic view of society, yet most of us 
know that this country demands all the 
rationality it can find 

Now rationality and romanticism, it seems 
to me, are also problems that you are dealing 
with every day. You're dealing with a provincial 
educational administration that is attempting to 
find a way of combining or of satisfying the 
desires of local school boards, which in turn 
must heed the desires of the local school princi- 
pals, who reflect the desires of the teachers 
within whose classrooms space must be made 
for the desires of the individual student. Some- 
where that balance has to be found between 
total atomization and a kind of totalitarianism 
of domestic problems. I don't think this bal- 
ance is something one learns in faculties of 
education or in departments of administrative 
theory. I think it's one case, perhaps, where 
experience is probably the only guide, 

Pawn to a new imperialism? Looking at the 
future of this country, a problem directly re- 
lated to centralization and to localization of 
decision-making is the whole . question of the 
axis of Canada on the continent and in the 
world. There is no doubt that we face in 
Canada a totally different kind of domination. 
We face the problem of maintaining some form 
of identity, some form of sovereignty, against 
what I think is unfairly called in our case "im- 
perialism", but is in fact a spearhead of the new 
post-industrial state — the Galbraithian state. 
It's happening alt over the world, but it's 
happening here first. And we seem to be glad to 
see it. In fact, not many in Canada can resist 
American imperialism. But what is really the 
major question is whether our nation state can 
resist the new technology and all its apparatus. 
It is a question as to whether in fact the 20th 
century entrepreneurial capacity of the mana- 
gers of financial and labor resources, in com- 
bination with science research and new technol- 
ogies, will not overwhelm the nation state itself 
as a sovereign entity. Will we see the state 
existing simply as a shell which contains people 



but loses control of the dynamics of their 
society? The nation-state has dominated the 
political history of the west, and indeed the rest 
of the world, since the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Is our nation-state now to disintegrate? 
That seems to me to be a basic question when 
we look at alternative futures for Canada — a 
question which in the long run is more critical 
than the current obsession with the so-called 
American imperialism allegedly spearheaded by 
the multi-national corporations. 

Education and the Canadian Fact 

This major question seems to draw us to- 
ward things which have to do with the estab- 
lishment of certain kinds of humanistic values 
as the base of our society, so that if in fact the 
dynamics change, or if they become. so strong 
that they're uncontrollable, this society can 
fall back on certain humanistic roots and cer- 
tain humanistic foundations to protect the in- 
dividual in his inner perso'n against quantitative 
entrepreneurship gone wild. Here education has 
a role, not only in attempting to instill some 
sense of human value, some sense of individual 
identity, some sense of worth, some sense of 
social purpose in students, but also in helping 
them to distinguish between the good and the 
bad, the right and the wrong, the worthwhile 
and the worthless. 

Educators must help students see through 
the rhetoric of politicians to glimpse what 
might be. In other words, we want our educa- 
tional processes to instill that. kind of analytical 
capacity that will enable students to distinguish 
real things from those which in the long run are 
at least relatively unreal or are secondary. 

This task of education is related, of course, 
to the issues of centralization and decentraliza- 
tion. It relates to the debate between nation- 
alism versus continentalism. It relates to the 
differences between the long-haired academic 
from the University of Toronto and the rough, 
western oil worker. They see totally different 
faces of Canada and totally different kinds of 
problems. And when this illustration is gener- 
alized, we must recognize there are many real 
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differences between the west, the center, and 
the east: differences of view, differences of 
needs, differences of power; and within these 
regions there are even differences among the 
constituent parts. 

This problem Is not going to go away. In 
part, it's a function of the geography of this 
country; and if there is anything that is im- 
mutable about Canada, it is her geography. The 
differences will persist; they've been with us 
since the beginning of our history and will be 
with us until its end. It's something we will 
have to learn to appreciate, something we have 
to learn to deal with. This is where consensus 
comes in — that set of compromises that keep 
us together when rhetoric won't work. Ra- 
tionality, common sense, and quiet intelligence 
are the only things that will. 

I think we must meet two sets of objectives 
in respect to our students. One is a personal or 
local set, while the other has to do with the 
larger whole — the country. 



written or talked about very much, for the 
unspoken reason that the episode might come 
back. Well, just at the time my father was 
explaining to me why those elders of the educa- 
tional establishment in British Columbia chose 
to leave such things out of the curriculum, the 
problem did come back. One of my earliest 
recollections of Quebec was getting some war 
savings stamps for running as a messenger boy 
during the conscription plebiscite of 1942. 
There it was; it wouldn't go away, despite, I 
might add, a full generation of educating kids 
to forget that Quebec ever existed. 

The last 10 years seem to have been pretty 
good: We've been able to write freely about 
Quebec's history and its politics, but there is 
evidence to suggest that we're nr t going to be 
able to do that anymore. The p. jvince of On- 
tario is supposedly excising prejudice from text- 
books, but prejudice is often the truth, the 
truth that somebody doesn't want talked 
about. 



Like the Rocky Mountains, Quebec is here to stay and no amount of 
wishing is going to get rid of it. 



The French fact. The question that gets 
most of the headlines, that causes many of the 
problems (or seems to) is the basic bi- 
culturalism of the country. We should know by 
now — and I know it's often hard to appreciate 
this in the west — that like the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Quebec is here to stay and no amount of 
wishing is going to get rid of it. No amount of 
forgetting that Quebec is different from English 
Canada, and within English Canada parts are 
different one from the other, is going to resolve 
the problem. No commission designed to take 
prejudice out of textbooks is going to get rid of 
that prejudice. I've never seen a problem con- 
cerning two realities solved by not talking 
about it. When I grew up and was educated in 
western Canada, one couldn't and one didn't 
talk about Quebec because the whole affair was 
a sorry episode in our history. It wasn't really 



Are we to deny that the French and English 
were ever at each others' throats because we 
wish to avoid engendering "prejudice" in some- 
body who may be understandably enraged at 
the explanation for that state of affairs? There 
is a movement in this country to stand our 
history on its head and make a farce out of 
understanding its precedents. It's something 
like the repeated revisions of the history of the 
Soviet Union with every change of administra- 
tion. I would find it very difficult to write the 
history of the native peoples of this country 
without, at some time, talking about things like 
the French-Indian wars. If you tried to omit 
those wars, you would leave about 150 years of 
history unwritten and you'd have a situ?jlon as 
exists In the United States: the book will be 
written but the key chapter that might be 
offensive is left out. Then you consult with the 
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directors of curriculum and write the chapter, 
or chapters, to the specifications they set. 

"You want good Indians or bad Indians?" 
"We'll give you what you want." "You want 
good friends or bad friends?" "Fine, that'll be 
Chapt-er 13." Now that situation happens in the 
United States; a history book intended for use 
in Virginia will have blank chapters for a sec- 
tion concerning the Civil War until the book is 
adopted by the state and then a state-approved 
edition of those chapters- will be written, God 
knows, by corrupt university professors and 
corrupt high school teachers in concert. But 
that's the way the book is adopted. So the Civil 
War is written the way the Virginians want to 
see it and then we wonder why problems of 
segregation and desegregation, and so on, exist 
in the United States. But that sort of thing isn't 
confined to Virginia. It seems to happen here 
and it seems to be happening in the province In 
which i attempt to make a living through 
education and writing books — It is called the 
.removal of prejudice. 

For example, I was told by Larry Solway on 
television, that I was prejudiced when I pointed 
out that the immigration of large numbers of 
West Indians to Canada after the Second World 
War created social pf^oblems that this country 
• had not solved. In larger centers there were 
ghettos of West Indians who were discriminated 
against by an educational system they couldn't 
cope with and by occupational standards they 
couldn't yet meet. To my mind this pointed to 
a real social problem that needed solving, .and 
certainly one that no West Indian I know would 
disagree with. But this was prejudice and would 
have to come out of the book. We don't have 
any ghettos in Canada; we don't have any 
ethnic problems in Canada; no problem with 
Quebec; the Indian peoples are fine,, look at 
them — they're running buffalo on the plains of 
Calgary. Who ever heard of an Indian problem? 
Nobody! 

Bureaucratic censorship, inimical to scholar- 
ship and open to political and self-interested 
influence, is a threat to any educational body 
positing the view that comprehension of a dis- 



ease is the first step toward its cure. 

But to get away from education and back to 
the problem — Quebec will not go away and 
English Canada has to learn to deal with it. I 
think Quebec will stay in Canada, but it has to 
be allowed to live a different kind of life at 
considerable personal, regional and collective 
expense to the rest of the country. We pay for 
this country through a 25 to 30 percent lower 
standard of living than if we didn't have a 
tariff-protected border. Now' granted, without 
the tariff-protected border, there would be only 
seven million here. What we are paying for is 
really the whole country and not simply for 
constituent parts. Through Ottawa we must pay 
for a decentralization of most things that relate 
to the individual and to his culture. 

There is a network of these and other kinds 
of concessions to the survival of the country, 
not Quebec. We also have to come to grips with 
the government's new policy that we are not 
really bicultural, we are multicultural, a policy 
really developed to please English Canadians, as 
well as other ethnic minorities, who don't like 
to. think that the French are equal. There are 
the English and then there are all the others. 
The new policy has done nothing, as far as 1 can 
see, to please very many people. From its very 
beginning it has served only to antagonize the 
province of Quebec. There is a difference — and 
1 know it is not fashionable or popular to say it 
in the west — between the Quebecois and other 
elements of th3 pluralistic society^ because their 
ambitions are different, their aspirations are 
different, their history is different. They didn't 
come to Canada to become part of a new 
society; It was as a society, a nation, that Que- 
bec became part of Canada. 

To mouth the rhetoric of the new multi- 
cultural policy in the face of the problems 
inherent in the coexistence of two nations 
within a nation is really to avoid the issue. To 
do it in our classrooms, it seems to me. Is 
simply to encourage another generation to grow 
up avoiding the real Issues of coexistence. Issues 
which are essential to maintaining and retaining 
some kind of common political and cultural 
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framework we call Canada. 
Education and Its Institutions 

Deliverance or plague? Rather than provid- 
ing a resolution to our problems, at times edu- 
cation has been a root cause. My education was 
a failure to the extent that it taught me to 
understand anything about this country, and a 
near-disaster, including my undergraduate edu- 
cation, to the extent that it taught me to use 
my head. It taught me to read, it taught me to 
write, and perhaps those are the two basic skills 
without which one can't really do very much. 
But the question at alt levels, and this is a 
national problem, is education for what, by 
whom, and how. At the university level, it 
seems to me, the current criticism is fully justi- 
fied. The current disgust of the taxpayers with 
the university in society is irrational, but under- 
standable; and the current malaise of the stu- 
dents makes sense because the university is try- 
ing to do things that it oughtn't to be trying to 
do. Somehow since the Second World War it 
took on a new role that it is not fit really to 



now we are paying the cost. But present strin- 
gencies may force us back to thinking of the 
university as a place different from that which 
most of us in this room knew when we at- 
tended or now help to create. 

The new institutions. The movement to- 
ward the creation of new kinds of educational 
institutions is probably a step in the right direc- 
tion, providing they have a clearer idea than we 
about education for what, by whom, and how. 
But what strikes me in Ontario, where there has 
been an instant creation of a network of com- 
munity colleges, is that not a single person in 
that network can answer those questions. You 
can't create instant institutions. Oh, you can 
hire faculty, build 32 new buildings, and de- 
velop a curriculum, but this doesn't answer the 
basic questions. Education isn't like a suit 
factory, or a supermarket, or a suburban shop- 
ping plaza. It simply can't be done that way. 
You can put up the building, but you can't 
create the institution. Yet there are hundreds of 
millions of dollars that have been poured into 
new kinds of post-secondary schools in the last 



The university, if nothing else, is Intellectually elitist. 



undertake.' The university, if nothing else, is 
intellectually elitist. If it loses that ethic, it 
becomes nothing but a kind of upper-level 
feeder-school to society — designed to train, 
not to educate; designed to manipulate, not to 
associate; designed to pretend that a curriculum 
is an education, that a professor's work can be 
measured in workloads, committees, and 
university service, rather than the real work of 
developing new knowledge and communicating 
as best he can that knowledge to those who 
want to learn. If this sense is lost, then the 
university Is simply an extension of the high 
school socialization role, It becomes a place for 
high school people who want to take the extra 
effort to go on for three or four years and get 
the magic B.A., B.Ed., or whatever. This is the 
image we've bought in the last few years, and 



seven or eight years without, as far as I know, 
any real coherent sense, any real social or intel- 
lectual understanding, of the roles that these 
schools are to play. 

I was told this morning, for example, that 
most of the staff of a particular junior college 
have Ph.D.s. We are back in the same groove 
again: they have Ph.D.s, but this doesn't tell us 
that they are qualified to do what that college 
is supposed to do. By and large, all a Ph.D. 
wants to do is to' teach like a Ph.D. has been 
taught to teach by other Ph.D.s. So for the staff 
— and for many students — the community 
college becomes the place where you go if you 
can't get into university. It is certainly becom- 
ing that in Ontario. The big courses are those in 
arts and science, taught by university graduate 
school people, who are hoping that the day will 
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come when they can get to the center of the 
real action. That's not a new educational 
system. It's a fraud, and I'm afraid it's not even 
a consiciously undertaken fraud. Unable to re- 
think our educational system — for what? by 
whom? and how?- — we let our politicians and 
educational administrators call in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and overnight a new 
educational institution arises. 

And now to the students. Haven't most of us 
"run scared" from student power? Haven't we 
pushed this individual enterprise, this individual 
interest, this everybody-his-own-Socrates, be- 
yond the level that most of our high school 
students and most of our teachers can handle? 
if their sense of learning is doing precisely what 
they want to do when they want to do it and 
avoiding the things that they don't want to do, 
then it seems to me that education is being set 
back. Mqst students, as we know, have to be 
forced to think. Thinking is the hardest task in 
the world. I hate to do it and do it as little as 
possible. But I believe that schools have taken a 
10 year rest from thinking. There is no doubt 
that we are now getting students, who think 
that reading a book is a joke, who believe that 
you can't be serious when you suggest that they 
read an entire book. They may be able to 
handle pages 19 to 23 that you have duplicated 
for them, but where do you find a book? What 
do you do with it when you find it if you don't 
know what pages to read? How do you ap- 
proach it? When you reach the end, how do 
you know that you have really read it? The 
book has become something that is vanishing 
from our educational experience. 



now asking, "What about structure? What 
about those old fashioned things called 
exams?" I tell them that the faculty doesn't 
want to mark them, for they're out of the habit 
and never want exams again. "Well," say the 
•students, "they are paid to mark exams and to 
give us grades and write evaluations. What are 
they here for? Just to teach?" 

These students want courses, they want 
evaluation. They are moving away from the soft 
stuff into the hard stuff. They are not very well 
equipped to do it and some of us, I'm afraid, 
aren't very well equipped to lead them. It seems 
to me that this is a basic problem requiring real 
thought, and I am not sure it's at conferences 
like this that we give real thought to the basics 
for we get caught up with other concerns. It 
seems that every day we are not able to teach 
effectively because we are worried about bud- 
gets, about space, about capital, about provin- 
cial financing. Maybe some of us have to do it. 
The trouble Is that nobody else really Is in a 
position of power. We administrators somehow 
get the power. Then we use it to consider all 
the wrong things. 

Just fdr once, let's assume that for two years 
we are not going to get any more money. Let's 
force financial stringency to develop our cre- 
ativity. Let's ask what's really important. Let's* 
even maybe rediscover some of those things 
that don't cost very much money at all, things 
such as reading and writing and real heavy talk 
with kids who really want to grab onto some- 
thing. 

Toward 2000. What we are doing, and this is 
the last observation I want to make. Is in part 



Haven't we run scared as administrators? We have let students (and 
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Haven't we run scared as administrators, too? 
We have let students (and perhaps the faculty) 
bully us a bit, at least the vociferous ones. And 
often It is a type of bullying that the faculty 
only too gladly yielded to. Many students are 



contributing to what I think by 2000 A.D. will 
be called the unemployed society. Again, the 
drop-outs, the high unemployment rates, the 
unwillingness of people to work, are not 
momentary products of a recession in the econ- 
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omy, or spin-off from an over-reaction to 
inflation. These are things, it seems to me, 
which are built into a counter set of values; 
embedded, if you will, in the counter culture of 
society. This is not just happening at the kids' 
level; it is happening to a lot of us at this kind 
of menopausal 40. It happens when we ask, 
"Why in the hell am I working so hard? Where 
did I get the success ethic? Why can't I relax a 
little more? Where am I going? What's it all 
for?" 

There are a lot of people of my geneiation 
who are answering those questions by saying, "I 
don't have a reason. 1 am going to get out. I am 
packing it in. I have 20 years of unemployment 
insurance, welfare will pick me up, then there's 
the old age pension, t can manage. The kids are 
through school. I'm just packing it in." Work 
never made any sense to them; there was no 
sense of satisfaction, fulfillment, achievement; 
and if many of us sit back and think, it prob- 
ably doesn't make sense to us either. I 
know so many teachers who can't wait to es- 
cape the classroom, who don't read books^who 
seek a refuge in counselling or the bureaucracy. 

Collectively we can say about those off the 
treadmill, "Let them starve." But individually 
we can't let anybody starve and people know it. 
So increasingly, a smaller proportion of people 
will be working and a larger proportion of 
people won't be working. 

Maybe we can resolve that, maybe we can't. 
We could solve the unemployment problem as 
was done in the Soviet Union, where the Red 
Army fixed the roads, ditches, and so on. It's 
the work force of. that society. But could we 
create a Red Army? We could say, "No welfare 
without work unless you are physiologically or 
psychologically incapable of working". There 
are a number of remedies to the problem of 
billions of dollars a year being spent in straight 
handouts. We could develop programs that 
rationalize the principle of letting those people 
who don't want to cope with the values and 
ethics that dominate the society do what they 
want to do and yet do something to benefit 
society. 



Things such as "Opportunities For Youth'* 
or "Local Improvement Programs" may be a 
step in that direction. So what If this means 
putting on plays in parks for kids? That's ftnel 
It's better than doing nothing at all. (The pro- 
ject to develop a poison-free mushroom in the 
Kootenays struck me as a little bit venturesome 
for a group of 18*year-olds. I don't know what 
the casualty rate will be, but presumably they 
know what they're about.) 

We used to say that part of our job was to 
educate for leisure. Welt, it is probably even 
more than a small part now. I don't think this is 
a passing phenomenon. I think we are going to 
polarize society a little bit, that there will be 
more in the leisure camp than now and there 
will be more of us among those kids who now 
are dropping out. Society will be polarized — 
less on a generational basis than on the poles of 
attitude and beliefs toward post«industrtal 
society and what it represents. Can we as educa* 
tors anticipate and lessen that polarization? Or 
do we watch as innocent, if anxious, bystand- 
ards? This will be another one of our major 
problems of the future. It is another one of 
those things that I believe most of us will have 
to tht'^k very carefully about. Deploring an 
issue or problem has never resolved any ques- 
tion. 
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The property tax is given short shrift as an equitable base for financing education. 
What replacement possibilities are there? What implications do new bases have for 
municipal, provincial, and federal levels of government? 

Just as Sayweirs paper gives an interpretation of the centralization-decentralization 
dilemma in Canada, focusing on historical and political considerations, Seastone's 
discussion of alternative forms of public financing provides economic insights into the 
same problem. 

After a tax base has been found for financing public services, what accounting 
procedures will encourage optimality in expenditures? Seastone has some pointed 
remarks to offer about current educational experimentation with pfanning-program- 
ming-budgeting schemes. 



An Important Assumption 

In considering alternative directions for tax 
policy in relation to financing all levels of edu- 
cation in Canada during the remaining years of 
this century, I have assumed that the percent- 
age of personal income in Canada and the 
provinces needed for this activity will either 
increase or remain stable. That is, the prospect 
of any significant reduction in educational fis- 
cal need is virtually nil. This is not to deny the 
obvious fluctuations in specific enrollment 
levels which will occur, but even temporary 
declines in total enrollment at all levels of edu- 
cation will be offset by upward pressures on per 
student costs. 

The significance of this assumption is 
obvious; we are not looking at potential rev- 
enue sources to simply replace existing 
sources. We must also consider incremental, in 
addition to replacement, revenue needs- 

The Deteriorating Position 
of the Property Tax 

Within this context, we can contemplate the 
future of property taxation. On several scores, 
the property tax turns out. to be In an acutely 
vulnerable position. In the first instance, if the 
revenue needs of education are an increasing 
function of quality and urbanization variables, 
then the property tax fails because of Its regres- 
siveness. I will substantiate the degree of prop- 



erty tax regressiveness in just a moment. For 
the time being, it is sufficient to suggest that a 
regressive tax fails consistently to solve the 
problems of an urbanizing society because as 
the demand for public services in urban areas 
increases — partly as a function of the need to 
attain and preserve a higher quality of life — a 
regressive tax fails to provide the base for even 
a constant level of public services. That is, if the 
tax base is regressive, it will not respond to the 
increasing demands on the public sector, even 
as the total and per capita incomes of urban 
areas increase. Clearly, a regressive tax is one 
which fails to keep pace with increasing in- 
comes, either on a personal or aggregate basis. 

You are all as aware as I am of the fiscal 
failure of municipalities in Canada and through- 
out North America, where the inability of prop- 
erty taxes to keep pace with public service 
demands has resulted in a growing dependence 
of localities on senior levels of government for 
inter-governmental fiscal grants. While this ten- 
dency is by no means undesirable, it should be 
recognized that it results from a provincial and 
national revenue base which is relatively pro- 
gressive, juxtaposed to the continued regressive- 
ness of the property tax system. Thus, it can be 
clearly anticipated that unless alternative local 
revenue bases are utilized, there will be a grow- 
ing municipal dependence uprn the fiscal 
generosity of senior governments. 

The inequity of the property tax. With re- 
gard to the degree of regressiveness of property 
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taxes, the problem assumes larger dimensions 
than fiscal invalidity in the cities. More pre- 
cisely, in a society which specifies equity as the 
overriding objective of its tax system, and in 
which ability-to-pay is universally accepted as 
the only operational principle of taxation 
which meets that objective in a general way, 
property taxation again finishes a distant loser 
in a rank ordering of revenue sources. That is, 
property taxation fails to meet equity require- 
ments because it violates the principle of 
ability-to-pay. 

Who says so? Virtually everyone who has 
studied the incidence of taxation in relation to 
income groups finds that the lowest income 
group pays a greater percentage of its income in 
the form of property taxation than any other 
single group of income recipients. Consider, for 
example, the study by Dr. Gillespie for the 
Royal Commission onTaxation.^ Using what he 
called a broad income base, Gillespie estimated 
that in 1961 the taxpayers in the under-$2,00d 
income class paid about 16 percent of their 
incomes in the form of property taxation; This, 
of course, is based partially on some, incidence 
assumptions with regard to the forward shifting 
of business property taxes to consumers in the 
form of higher prices. Taxpayers in the highest 
income group studied ~ those with incomes 
greater than 810,000 in 1961 - allocated some- 
what less than four percent of their income to 
property taxation — 16 percent for the lows, 
about four percent for the highs. 

Moreover, virtually every study done by 
professional economists comes to the same 
general conclusion. For example, my studies in 
the State of Colorado for 1962 found similar 
incidence results — a little more than 19 per- 
cent for the under-$2, 000 income group com- 
pared to about four percent for the $10,000 to 
815,000 group, and less than two percent for 
the $15,000 and above class.^ Incidentally, an 
interesting finding in one of those studies was 
that the regressiveness of property taxation as a 
source of school finance carries over to regions 
as. well as individuals. For example, low income 
rural areas in Colorado paid a higher percentage 



of total and per capita income in school taxes 
than did high income suburbs of Denver, 
despite the fact that the state picked up as 
much as 85 percent of the educational tab in 
rural areas through a foundation plan. 

More recently and closer to home, Alva 
Colquhoun, instructor in the business depart- 
ment of the Southern Alberta Institute of Tech- 
nology and a graduate student at the University 
of Calgary, found that in 1966 in the City of 
Calgary, the under-$2,000 income group paid 
about 18 percent of its income in the form of 
property taxes. For the $10,000 and above 
income group the corresponding estimate of 
property taxes as a percentage of income was 
just under five percent. ^ 

Thus, while no one pretends to know with 
great precision' the incidence of property taxes 
by income group, most informed opinion based 
on empirice' studies finds the property tax to 
be the most regressive, and thus the most in- 
equitable, tax in Canada and the United States. 
It is likely that only social insurance taxes even 
approach property taxes in their degree of re- 
gressiveness. 

The question of legality. In addition to its 
fiscal impotence as a source of revenue for 
cities, and its incompatibility with the equity 
principle of ability-to-pay, it now turns out that 



^W.l. Gillespie, "incidence of Taxes and Public 
Expenditures In the Canadian Economy," Study No. 2 
of the Royal Commission on Taxation (Ottawa: 
Queen's Printer, 1964). 

^D.A. Seastone, The Impact of Tax Burdens and 
Government Expenditure Benfits Upon the Distribu- 
tion of Income in Colorado, Technical Bulletin 89 
(Colorado State University, 1966); and An Economic 
Analysis of State Aid to School Districts in Colorado, 
Technical Bulletin 95 (Colorado State University, 
1967). 



^Alva Hood Colquhoun, /4/7 Analysis of the Impact 
of Urban Revenues and Expenditures on Income Dis- 
tribution, unpublished master's thesis (University " of 
Calgary, 1972). 
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the property tax is under fire from yet another 
direction. Questions have been raised as to its 
legality for financing education. 

In the United States, property taxation as 
the basis support for public schools is under 
attack as denying equal opportunity principles 
supposedly guaranteed by constitutional law. 
The situation is exacerbated by troublesome 
racial questions in that country.^ Of course, 
this challenge to the legality of the property tax 
may never reach into Canada, but at the same 
time we should not casually dismiss the creativ- 
ity of the legal profession and legal process. 

At any rate, for these and other reasons, the 
property tax is under serious attack. Its inabil- 
ity to adjust to the nature of the attack leads 
me to believe that it is too vulnerable to survive 
in its present form. It shows no propensity, for 
example, to lend itself to the kind of reform 
that would stifle the charge of regressiveness. I 
know of no serious attempt to adjust property 
taxation assessment practices or mill rates to 
reflect ability-to-pay considerations by making 
assessment and mill rates an increasing function 
of market value. In fact, it is widely believed by 
professional economists that the assessment 
practice is actually regressive — that is, higher 
priced properties are assessed at lower percent- 
ages of market value than less valuable proper- 
ties. 

. Thus, for the purposes of this paper, I will 
operate on the assumption that Canadian cities 
will require additional tax revenues as they con- 
template the public sector demands of the 
future. The inability of the property tax to 
adjust to the basic principles of taxation that 
most Canadians seem to accept probably means 
that it will play a declining role in the future. 
More precisely, property taxation will even- 
tually be increasingly restricted to the munic- 
ipal activities more closely related to property 
ownership, such as police and fire protection, 
utility services, and the like. In this context, it 
will proceed along a "benefits received" rather 
than "ability-to-pay" direction and, as a conse- 
quence, it will be infinitely easier to have the 
property tax satisfy the principle of equity. 



Alternative Strategies for 
Financing Education 

Federal grants. On the assumption, there- 
fore, that we:are looking at the need for proper- 
ty tax replacement revenues as well as possible 
incremental revenues for educational finance, 
what are the potentials for assistance from the 
federal government? Looking first at direct 
forms of federal taxation, we can at least won- 
der about the possibility of generalizing the 
direct grant system now used for post- 
secondary finance. Under current provisions of 
law. the federal government makes a direct pay- 
ment to the provinces equal to 50 percent of 
the operating costs of post-secondary educa- 
tion, or $15 per capita, at the option of the 
province. This amount is enhanced by specific 
equalization payments to some provinces. The 
sources of these federal grants are four points 
of personal income taxes and one point of 
corporation income taxes rebated to the prov- 
ince. In 1969-70, this meant provincial re- 
ceipts of about S600 million. Thus, just as an 
example, five to ten points of personal income 
tax rebated to the provinces for educational 
foundation support would mean a minimum 
flow of about $500 million at five personal 
income tax points' and something over $1 
billion for ten personal income tax points. 

To put this amount in perspective, consider 
elementary and secondary education expendi- 
tures in Canada in 1968 as reported in the most 
recent review of provincial and municipal 
finances published by the Canadian Tax Foun- 
dation.^ In 1968, total expenditure for ele- 
mentary and secondary education amounted to 
$3.5 billion. About 41 percent of this total, 
$1.4 billion, was derived from local govern- 



See. for example, Serrano v. Priest. 5 Cal. (3d) 
584. 487. P. (2d). 1241 (1971) and Hobson v. Hanson, 
327 F. Supp. 844 at 849. 



Canadian Tax Foundation. Provincial and Munici- 
pal Finances 1971 (Toronto. 1971). 
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ments. Most of the rest, about $1.9 billion, 
came from provincial governments. Thus, five 
to ten points of personal income tax, amount- 
ing to something like $500 million to $1 
billion, is of great significance in relation to a 
1968 municipal expenditure of $1.4 billion. 



Indirect Taxes As A Source 
of Federal Grants 

Value added taxes. If increased personal in- 
come taxation as a source of federal support for 
elementary and secondary education is not 



If increased personal ir a taxation is not politically viable, is there 
anything on the horizon v* ..jh looks more promising? 



Some arguments. The pros and cons of this 
tax source are easily identifiable. On the plus 
side, it would represent a replacement tax and 
incremental tax source which would clearly 
satisfy ability-to-pay equity requirements. The 
personal income tax system is progressive by all 
definitions, that is, the marginal rates increase 
as income increases and average and total tax 
percentages increase as a function of increasing 
income. On the minus side, it would involve 
difficulties in federal-provincial relationships, 
since each government wduld prefer to see the 
other assume responsibility for the resulting' tax 
increase. (I assume here that the education in- 
crement would not be absorbed by decreases in 
other forms of federal and provincial spending.) 
Thus, the federal government would be reluc- 
tant to increase personal income taxes by five 
to ten points for fear jf \/iolating recently re- 
vised rate structures. It would obviously prefer 
to be seen as simply an agency collecting and 
rebating a provincial tax. But such a tax, of 
course, is not a federal grant and the provinces 
will opt for direct federal involvement. Further, 
in view of recent tax reforms, both levels of 
government might be fearful of the disincentive 
effect of increased personal income taxes. In 
Canada where the marginal combined federal 
and provincial tax rate for taxable income of 
$10,000 is already ^35 percent and more than 
50 percent for $25,000 taxable income, both 
levels of government will be leery about politi- 
cal repurcussions of a five to ten point incre- 
ment. 



politically viable, is there anything on the hori- 
zon by way of indirect taxes which looks more 
promising? Certainly the most discussed form 
of incremental tax in recent years is the value 
added tax. VAT^'is essentially a form of sales 
taxation but because of its ubiquitous nature it 
is only effectively levied at a national level. As 
the name implies; it is a tax levied at successive 
stages of commodity production according to 
the value added by the various processing activi- 
ties. For example, a petroleum refinery would 
be taxed on the value of the refined product 
less cost of purchased oil. The tax base is the 
value added by each stage of production and is 
assumed to shift forward to the consumer in 
final product price, thus being a form of general 
sales tax. 

VAT is usually levied only against consump- 
tion, as opposed to capital goods. Thus, in 
Canada in 1972, the calculation of the tax base 
might start at $57 billion, which was the sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate of personal con- 
sumption expenditure during the first quarter 
of this year. If. we assume that tax policy re- 
quires items such as food and drugs to be 
exempted from the consumption tax base 
directly, or through income tax credits, let us 
further assume we have a final consumption tax 
base of $50 billion. A five percent value added 
tax against a $50 billion tax base yields about 
$2.5 billion, contrasted to the $2.7 billion of 
property taxes collected by municipalities in 
Canada in 1969. This magnitude indicates the 
desirability of. further exploration of VAT as a 
complete or partial substitute for local property 
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taxes. VAT could be collected by the federal 
government and allocated to local governments 
on the basis of population or some other demo- 
graphic variables. Alternatively, the tax could 
be allocated to the provincial governments. 

I note with some interest that current pro-, 
posals for a VAT in the United States have 
become a lively political issue. The Democrats 
have assailed VAT as intolerably wicked and 
the Republicans have suggested that Mr. Nixon 
was really just kidding when he proposed it as a 
potential source of federal grants to state and 
local government and as a partial substitute for 
local property taxes. Economics Nobel Prize 
winner Paul Sarnuelson of MIT has found VAT 
lacking because it is not as progressive as the 
personal income tax. Yet, if David may chal- 
lenge Goliath in this matter, ! suggest that VAT 
is not being considered as a substitute for the 
personal income tax but as a partial substitute 
for the property tax. Thus, we should at least 
ask, "How does it compare to the property tax 
in terms of regression or progression?" The 
answer is that as a form of sales tax, VAT on a 
consumption base is mildly regressive, but 
much less regressive than a property tax. More- 
over, by excluding food and drugs or giving tax 
credit for food and drug purchases, VAT can be 
made roughly proportional to income.^ Thus, 
in the context of a partial replacement for the 
regressive property tax, VAT comes off with 
fairly high marks. One of its major problems is 
its indirectness, which means that it is a more 
disguised form of public revenue than an ex- 
tended personal income tax would be. 

VAT as a partial substitute for local pro- 
perty taxes could be developed with differing 
strategies and counterparts. For example, if 
federal, government grants (funded by a VAT) 
were used to replace local property taxes for 
education, it would still be feasible for pro- 
vinces to apply property taxes on non-residen- 
tial property for educational foundation sup- 
port. A VAT could be implemented within the 
framework of an upper limit on local property 
taxes, say two percent of assessed community 
wealth, assessed uniformly across Canada, with 



the VAT rebated to localities to fill the void. 

One further problem: Canada could be made 
vulnerable internationally by a VAT because of 
her dependence u pon export markets 
as a source of economic stability and growth. In 
this context, however, international trade agree- 
ments already allow a VAT country to enact 
countervailing import duties at the rates as- 
sessed on comparable domestic products or to 
exempt export products from the tax entirely. 1 
make no special case for VAT, except to com- 
ment on its potential contribution to ihe search, 
for property tax alternatives. Clearly, it doesn't 
suffer from the same maladies which cast suspi- 
cion on the continued health of the property 
tax as a source of educational finance. 

Other possibilities. Two other federal possi- 
bilities for relieving property taxation in educa- 
tion warrant brief attention. One possibility 
that has intrigued economists for several years 
is a general consumption expenditure tax. In 
Canada it might be levied at the federal level for 
subsequent abatement to municipalities or pro- 
vinces.^ The general expenditure tax would 
differ from a sales tax in many ways. Most 
importantly, it would be collected at the end of 
an accounting period using as a tax base the 
total value of expenditures for consumption 
made by a taxpaying unit. As such, .it could 
apply a progressive rate structure to the expen- 
diture base, differing from personal income 
taxation in that it would substitute an expendi- 
ture base for income in determining ability-to- 
pay. 1 must confess, however, that the idea has 
not had the same "zing" when proposed to 
policy makers as when.,.discussed in graduate 
courses in economics. At the. present time, 
therefore, it does not have the same political 
appeal as VAT. 



"See, for example, Jeffrey M. Schaefer, "Sales Tax 
Regressivity Under Alternative Tax Bases and Income 
Concepts", National Tax JournaiDecember, 1969. 

^See Nicholas Kaldor, An Expenditure Tax (Lon- 
don: Unwin University Books, 1955). 
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Let me terminate this discussion of federal 
grants by reference to another form of local tax 
relief \Afhich could be implemented at the 
federal level and which could provide for incre- 
mental provincial funds for education in the 
process. What would be the revenue impact of a 
federal decision to fund the complete costs of 
welfare programs in Canada? The first impact 
would be something like three-quarters of a 
billion dollars available to provincial and local 
governments for alternative patterns of spend- 
ing or for tax relief. In 1968, local and provin- 



wide real estate tax. 

Very briefly what are some of the lessons to 
be learned from the New Brunswick experi- 
ment? First, New Brunswick found that such a 
major step could not be accommodated with- 
out substantial new provincial revenue sources. 
The most obvious alternatives for provincial 
governments which follow New Brunswick's 
lead are increased income taxes, increased sales 
taxes and/or increased and revised property 
taxes based on a uniform assessment and tax 
system. 



The New Brunswick experience has laid to rest inhibitions that have 
militated against provincial experimentation with program funding. 



cial expenditures for welfare totalled about, 
$663 million. If the federal government, under 
the Canada Assistance Plan, were to fund 100 
percent rather than 50 percent of welfare costs, 
the resultant savings to local and provincial 
governments would now approach $750 mil- 
lion. In one sense, therefore, this would be the 
maximum amount by which incremental expen- 
ditures by local and provincial governments for 
education could be made, depending upon com- 
plete or partial relaxation of local property 
taxes as a source of elementary and secondary 
school funds. 

Provincial Alternatives 
in School Finance 

Deserving of equal time in any discussion of 
provincial alternatives for school finance is the 
New Brunswick experience with its equal 
opportunity program. In 1967, most of you 
already know, the provincial government of 
New Brunswick addressed its financial problems 
in the following way: the provincial govern- 
ment (1) absorbed the total costs of welfare, 
education, health and the administration of jus- 
tice from local government; (2) brought about 
the abolition, of counties' as units of local 
government; and (3) implemented a tax reform 
which eliminated personal property taxes at the 
local level, shifting concurrently to a province- 



The New Brunswick experience also appears 
to have laid to rest some of the inhibitions that 
have militated against provincial experimenta- 
tion with program funding. New Brunswick has, 
for example, clearly fixed financial responsibi- 
lity for elementary and secondary education at 
the provincial level. In the process, this priD- 
vince has seemed to make some progress in the 
difficult direction of equalizing educational 
opportunity. Yet, at least by some accounts, 
the New Brunswick plan has left significant 
room for local administration and discretion.^ 

Provincial funding of all equal opportunity 
costs of elementary and secondary education, 
however, leaves one intriguing question. Within 
a province-wide plan, will local school boards or 
a particular school be allowed to supplement 
provincial expenditures for specific enrichment 
programs? Suppose, for example, that Alberta 
were to be without a public kindergarten pro- 
gram. Could local boards, or specific schools, 
with the consent of local taxpayers, obtain 
local revenue to finance kindergartens? Could 
such entities use local property taxes, as 
accepted by local taxpayers, for other kinds of 
enrichment programs, thus making their total 



°See, for example, Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Fiscal Relations, fn Search of Bafance - 
Canada's Intergovernmental Experience (Washington, 
D.C., 1971). 
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educational offering superior to the programs 
generated by provincial funding? Is this not a 
desirable extension of consumer sovereignty to 
educational enrichment programs? I would be 
.interested in your responses to these questions. 
Returning to the question of incremental 
and perhaps replacement revenues for pro- 
vinces, the property tax will probably be re- 
quired to bear some weight, but on a declining 
basis over time. The obvious alternatives to 
declining property tax revenues are increased 
income and sates taxes at the provincial level, 
both of which will yield more equitable results 
than property taxes. Again, provincial income 
taxes are progressive and enjoy extremely low 
administrative cost burdens since the federal 
government acts as the collection agency. Pro- 
vincial sales taxes can be made roughly propor- 
tional to income and, while more difficult to 
administer than inconie taxes, seldom impose a 
costly administrative burden. 

Federal tax reform. Perhaps more interest- 
ing, however, are the possibilities inherent in 
federal tax reform, as a result of which the 
federal government has removed itself from gift 
and estate taxation. Obviously, the door for 
provincial imposition of gift and estate taxation 
is wide open and already many provinces have 
moved in this direction. Alberta, true to its 
conservative economic tradition, has refused to 
consider moving with other provinces into the 
gift and estate tax void. Thus, Alberta remains 
something of a tax haven for those who would 
escape not only sales taxation but gift and 
estate taxation as well. How long this policy 
will remain politic and realistic is a source of 
much interesting conjecture. 

Revitalizing the Local 
Revenue Base 

Certainly the most frustrated of all potential 
tax reformers must be those who envision local 
government as a legitimate area of activity. For 
decade after decade, local government remains 
intransigent in the vital matter of developing its 



own alternatives to property taxation. The 
agonized responses to demands for local tax 
reform are usually the same, "We can't innovate 
because we are locked in by provincial and 
federal governments who have already appro- 
priated alternative tax bases." Yet I have found 
nothing in the physical laws of the universe, 
nothing in the theory of human nature and 
certainly nothing in Canadian statutory and 
common law which condemns local government 
to a continuation of its dreary tax history. 

It is true, of course, that efficiency criteria 
will be better met If local government revenue 
bases are expanded through increased use of 
revenue sharing with senior government. For 
example, probably the most efficient and equi- 
table system for increasing the flow of funds to 
local government would be a rebate of income 
taxes, either from federal or provincial sources. 
This, presumably, would require an increase in 
income tax rates at either the personal or cor- 
porate levels or both, unless it were accom- 
panied by. a corresponding reduction in direct 
grants, from federal and/or provincial govern- 
ment. In this case, however, there would be no 
incremental support for local government and 
in the final analysis what we are looking for are 
additional funds — not the same amount of 
funds for local government in rebate rather 
than grant form. 

Revenue sources for local government. If 

provincial and federal governments, however, 
demonstrate continued reluctance to allocate 
incremental income tax receipts to local govern- 
ments, then local governments must survey 
their own revenue potentials. Income taxation, 
based upon appropriate enabling legislation by 
provincial and possibly the federal government, 
would yield efficient and equitable results when 
applied at the local level. Simultaneously, it 
would provide for a revenue base responsive to 
rising per capita and aggregate income levels. 

From the point of view of administrative 
efficiency, however, a locally administered in- 
come. tax suffers in comparison with a federally 
rebated income tax in the sense that it requires 
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separate administrative machinery and this 
machinery will adversely affect the nature and 
equitability of the tax. For example, local 
government experience in the United States has 
been that payroll taxation is the most feasible 
system for extending income taxation to local 
government. The obvious shortfall of this tax 
base, of course, is the fact that it doesn't cover 
property income and therefore loses much of 
the attraction that income taxation's ability-to- 
pay principle affords. Attempts are being made 
to cover this shortfall but so far they have been 
most expensive administrative experiments. 
Another characteristic of .payroll taxation that 
may make it less attractive than its federal and 
provincial income tax counterparts is the fact 
that is usually levied on a proportional rather 
than graduated basis. 

Sales taxation as a source of revenue for 
local government has an extensive history. In 
Canada, according to the Canadian Tax Foun- 
dation, there are no general sales taxes at'the 
municipal level but there are various kinds of 
sales taxes applied to selected products. For 
example, motor fuel and fuel oil is subject to 
municipal taxation in N ewfoundland. 
Amusements and admission taxes yield munici- 
pal revenues in Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, and Quebec. Other .forms of specific 
sales taxes are found in cities in Newfoundland 
and Manitoba. General sales taxes are found in 
many cities in the United States, including 
some of the larger ones. 

Thus, if enabling legislation is not available 
for general municipal sales taxes in Canadian 
provinces, there remains the possibility of an 
expanded set of special sales taxes by local 



how to apply specific taxes without raising the 
pre' ' -m of regressivity. For this reason, tem- 
pc lodging and restaurant services could 
provi: attractive as a tax base. Provinces with 
general .sales taxes could offer administrative 
aid to local government, perhaps going as far as 
collecting and rebating funds to local govern- 
ment. 

On the other hand, it probably warrants 
reemphasis that optimality with regard to local 
revenue flows probably lies in an expanded 
system of provincial and/or federal grants. 
These revenues would vary from an expanded 
system of conditional and unconditional grants 
to a system of revenue sharing, based, for 
example, on higher income tax collections. 
Other systems, however, are possible and a 
federal value added tax illustrates some of the 
potential. 

Efficiency in Government — 
The Expenditure Side of 
Educational Finance 

In closir^g (I'm afraid on a negative note), I 
would be doing a disservice to pass over a 
recent announcement by the Department of 
Education relating to the adoption of a new 
accounting system for schools in Alberta, re- 
ferred to as PAB, or program accounting and 
budgeting. It is a variation, and I fear a miscon- 
ception, of the planning-programming>budget- 
ing system (PPBS) that within the last 10 years 
has been developed in various areas of govern- 
ment as a means of integrating planning, bud- 
geting, and management activities in the public 
sector. Note that I did not refer to the account- 



PPBS is the most important development in operational systems of public 
spending in our lifetimes. 



government. Certainly hotel and motel accom- 
modations and restaurant nrieals will come 
under increasing scrutiny by municipal authori- 
ties if senior governments do not increase the 
flow of shared revenues. Difficult questions of 
tax administration will arise, as will problems of 



ing process as one of the basic elements of 
PPBS (sometimes referred to as PPBES in edu- 
cation circles). 

A look at planning-programming-budgeting 
systems. To put my own prejudices on the line. 
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let me first indicate that I think PPBS is the 
most important development in operational 
systems of public spending in our lifetimes. 
PPBS affords significant opportunities for maxi- 
mizing the payoff of public spending. It is 
several steps beyond the attempts at perfor- 
mance budgeting which occurred in the 1950s 
and several miles brvond the forms of benefit- 
cost analysis that economists have advocated as 
a means of determining optimal levels and 
directions of public spending. PPBS is, as noted 
above, a technique which requires an integra- 
tion of planning, budgeting and management 
activities within the constraints of fixed bud- 
gets in an effort to maximize the attainment of 
government objectives. 

As such, PPBS is a process that emphasizes 
three basic elements In the expenditure of 
public funds: (1) determination of objectives; 
12) program cnalysis; and (3) program evalua- 
tion. It Is clearly one of the major payoffs of a 
PPB system that systematic analysis of program 
objectives is the point of departure for subse- 
quent analysis. This element alone sets PPBS 
apart from prior systems such as performance 
budgeting, in which input-output relationships 
were sometimes analyzed without reference to 
program objectives. This procedure all too 
often led to efficient attainment of a set of 
outputs which might have little if anything to 
do with program objectives. 

A second vital element In the rationalization 
of public spending in the last decade has been 
the development of the formal elerrients of pro- 
gram analysis as a major facet of PPBS. The 
process which has won, or is winning, the day is 
program analysis as a means of comparing pro- 
gram alternatives in the realization of program 
objectives. Thus it becomes more difficult for 
governmental agencies to perpetuate outmoded 
programs when the essence of program analysis 
is to contemplate alternative ways of doing the 
government's business in relation to specified 
objectives. 

The third vital element of PPBS is program 
evaluation which extends prior concern for 
input-output relationships to a systematic 



analysis of how output categories are related to 
specified objectives. 

Please note, then, that specific concern for 
new accounting systems presupposes that the 
three basic elements of PPBS are receiving con- 
tinued attention. Then, in the development of 
PPBS, or program budgeting if you prefer, it 
will be necessary to develop, for example, 
multi-year program and financial plans through 
which the basic elements of a revised budgeting 
system are implenhented. But simply to develop 
a new accounting system which substitutes pro- 
gram category expenditures for object-of- 
expenditure categories puts the cart before the 
horse, simultaneously leaving the horse without 
any significant push. 

What really bothers me about developing a 
revised accounting system is that this process in 
no way substitutes for the basic elements of 
PPBS. When it doesn't perform what a legiti- 
mate PPB system should, will this be used to 
denigrate the efficacy of PPBS? If and when 
that happens, you may rest assured that much 
of the resulting storm will emanate from my 
office at the University of Calgary. 

Finally, then, I am reminded of some classic 
language I used to hear from an attorney friend 
in Washington, D.C. He suggested, in alj serious- 
ness, that his specific remedies for social prob- 
lems should not be regarded as a "pancreas". In 
the same context, let me hasten to add that I 
don't envision PPBS as a pancreas, nor even a 
panacea, for public policy. It should be 
approached in relation to what it has to offer 
administrators in the public sector — a poten- 
tially useful device for bringing together plan- 
ning, budgeting and management activities of 
government in a way that promises improved 
efficiency in these public programs. 
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Dr. Mowat recently resigned as Chairman of the 
Department of Educational Administration, Faculty of 
Education, University of Alberta, where he continues 
his academic work as Professor of Educational Adminis- 
tration. Among other appointments, he has held the 
position of Assistant Director of School Administration 
(Alberta). 

Gordon Mowat is widely known for his work as 
Vice-Chairman of the Alberta Royal Commission on 
Education and as Chairman of the Provincial Board of 
Post-Secondary Education (Alberta). His current major 
professional interests include community colleges — he 
heads the College Administration Project at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta — and school finance. 

Dr. Mowat received his undergraduate degree (B.Sc.) 
from Alberta, his M.A. from Brigham Young University 
and Ed.D. from Stanford. 
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GORDON MOWAT responds: . 

Dr. Seastone is an economist and I am not. 
However, having read about some of the prob- 
lems which permeate our economic system and 
apparently impinge on education, I have a num- 



munity product that Canadians have been will- 
ing to devote to public sector activities has been 
growing significantly over the last few years. 
Now I suspect that the increase in the level of 
total expenditure as a proportion of the GNP Is 



The problem local governments have in financing education is that they 
are tied to a regressive tax base. 



ber of questions arising from points made by 
Dr. Seastone. 

One of the basic assumptions in his presenta- 
tion was that expenditures in education 
"wouldn't suffer any significant reduction". I 
may not have quoted him verbatim but cer- 
tainly his point was that there wouldn't be any 
significant reduction in educational expendi- 
tures. In fact, I think the implication was that 
the prospect for an increase in dollar volume of 
expenditures is almost certain. Now I have 
noted. Dr. Seastone, that there are pressures, 
particularly from Chambers of Commerce and 
business-related interest groups, to curtail 
expenditures in services which are paid for by 
the public purse — particularly education. At 
the same time, there is a resistance to wage 
controls and price controls and so I wonder 
whether your assumption about the prospect 
for an increase in expenditures for education is 
valid. 

Specifically, is there something about the 
pLtblic sector of the economy which differs 
from the private which might well result in a 
proportionate reduction for education even if 
not an absolute dollar reduction? Will we get a 
smaller chunk of the resources in the future? 

SEASTONE replies: 

I think the context in which that question 
should be answered is that in Canada about 35 
percent — this year a little better than 35 per- 
cent — of the gross national product (the total 
dollar value of all goods and services) will be 
allocated to public sector activities. It is inter- 
esting to note that the percentage of the com- 
munity income and the percentage of the com- 



a function of the fact that the revenue base of 
provincial and federal governments is progres- 
sive. Now that means that as personal income 
rises, the tax dollars which will flow to those 
levels of government which use a progressive 
income tax. base will increase more rapidly than 
will the rate of increase in personal income. 

Now, as I indicated, the problem local 
governments have in financing education is that 
they are tied to a regressive tax base. I suggest 
that a great problem is to relate local govern- 
ment revenue to a base which has an auto- 
matically increasing mechanism, the same way 
that provincial and federal governments have. 

Local government and the schools, it seems 
to me, are in these binds: first, the taxes they 
absorb are some of the more obvious or visible 
ones; secondly, they always have to get what 
appears to be an increase in the tax rate, where- 
as senior levels of government do not have to 
go through that process. It happens auto- 
matically. When income rises the tax revenue 
flow to provincial and federal governments in- 
creases. In Canada this has given rise to a very 
generous use of inter-governmental fiscal grants, 
by both federal and provincial governments. 
But in response to your interesting analysis. Dr. 
Mowat, the question is: How long is it going to 
be before local governments In particular can 
tie themselves to a revenue base which increases 
as a function of increasing income? Until they 
do, I think the specter of difficult budget times 
is likely to be a very real possibility because 
local government, particularly school boards, 
must continually ask the public for what other 
levels of government get as a natural con- 
comitant of the tax base and the tax system 
which they Employ. 
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IVIOWAT: 

Dr. Seastone has concluded that we need 
"better" sources of revenue for education. He 
has just explained, I think, why he feels that 
way. Perhaps the proximity of the school board 
to the taxpayer makes the school board very 
susceptible to criticism and hostility; event- 
ually, I suppose, this will reflect on educational 
revenues. 

Dr. Seastone attacked the property tax and 
suggested alternatives which presumably were 
better. He did this in terms of three criteria. 
One was that we need a form of tax that will 
raise more money when it is needed. In this 
respect he described the property tax as "fis- 
cally impotent". When you need more money 
from it you have to go through the process that 
he mentioned. Secondly, the tax should be 
compatible with a social philosophy which is 
generally called equity. Here the ability to pay 
apparently overrides the benefit received. I'm 
not really sure though. Dr. Seastone, whether 
the property tax is at fault In itself or whether 
the way in which it is applied is at fault. For 
example, if assessments indeed are inequitable 
in that highly valued properties are not prop- 
erly assessed, could not this weakness of the 
property tax be remedied by a proper system of 
assessment? Thirdly, would the difficulties 
raised by our reliance on a property tax tend to 
disappear if we placed less reliance on the prop- 
erty tax? For example, if we had the New 
Brunswick plan, or even 90 percent of the edu- 
cation bill paid by higher levels of government, 
would the property tax not still be the most 
manageable form of taxation for local govern- 
ment? Is the property tax in itself a villain, or 
have we not used it properly? 

SEASTONE: 

I would like to suggest that .to the extent 
that the 1966 Carter Royal Commission on 
Taxation speaks for the Canadian people, the 
concept of equity must necessarily be built into 
a tax system. Parliament has accepted the idea 
that the overriding principle upon which a tax 
system in Canada should be built is the concept 



of equity. Now if the Carter Royal Commission 
has articulated a valid community position with 
regard to that basic principle of taxation, then 
we must acknowledge ability-to-pay as the only 
general principle which we can apply. Econo- 
mists generally consider ability-to-pay taxation 
as but one of the general principles available for 
tax analysis; the other one is the matter of 
benefits received. 

Now the difficulty with the doctrine of 
benefits received, although it has been w^inning 
the battle of the textbooks for at least 100 
years, is the fact that it can never be imple- 
mented on a general basis. If a benefits-received 
theory of taxation is to be implemented the 
administrative system must be able to identify 
the beneficiaries of every kind of public expen- 
diture, not just by income group but by individ- 
ual, and we simply don't know how to do 
that. Given this inability to implement a bene- 
fits-received principle, then in Canada we go 
back to an analysis which is based upon equity 
and an ability-to-pay principle. 

With regard to the question about changing 
the property tax, I see no reason why it 
couldn't be done. Let me give you an example 
of how it might be accomplished. It would be 
necessary first to develop a provincial or federal 
uniform assessment system in which the assess- 
ment proportion increased as a function of the 
market value of the property. Let us say that 
properties with a market value of less than 
$5,000 could be assessed then at 10 percent; 
those with a market value of between $5,000 
and $10,000 could be assessed for property 
taxation at 15 or 20 percent and so on up the 
scale to maybe 50 percent of market value for 
some high-valued personal or business proper- 
ties. 

Now while this approach is feasible and has 
presumably been available as a means of imple- 
menting property tax reformation, it has never 
come about. We never seem to move In the 
direction of property taxation policy consistent 
with our basic equity principles. I know of no 
serious attempt in North America to institute 
these kinds of property tax reform. I think they 
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are theoretically possible, but perhaps because 
of political pressure groups they seem to be 
impossible to implement. 

MOWAT: 

At the risk of being cynical, perhaps more so 
than usual, it would seem to me that the whole 



a wide area of affairs. Is absorbed not by the 
business firm but by the consumer. 

Now I concede that the ability of a business 
firm to shift property taxes forward in the form 
of higher product prices will be dependent 
upon the degree of competition w*iich exists in 
a firm's particular product market. A firm in a 
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matter of taxation isn't entireJy one of equity, 
but it is a matter of finding out where you can 
get money in the most politically palatable 
manner. For example, the adherence to per- 
sonal income tax as a major source of revenue 
would $;eem to me to be politically palatable if 
one looks at the structure and ranges of in- 
come. It also seems that while a regressive tax is 
a bad one for education, it nevertheless seems 
to be suitable for roads, streets, and public 
works. 

This brings me to a question which I would 
like Dr. Seastone to comment upon. I notice 
that Chambers of Commerce are behind the 
point of view that we should get away from the 
property tax for education and shift to other 
sources. Have economists studied the shift in 
the incidence of other taxation sources. Dr. 
Seastone? Would the burden of the support of 
education shift from business and corporations 
to individuals if we abandoned the property 
tax? 

SEASTONE: 

Although 1 can't prove it, 1 have a strong 
suspicion that the burden of property taxation 
is absorbed and assumed by individuals anyway. 
Some of my economic colleagues suggest that 
property taxation is, and for the most part 
should be, treated by business firms as a cost. It 
is a cost like wages, salaries and material pur- 
chases and, as such, businesses are going to 
make every effort within the constraints of the 
market system to pass property taxation along 
to the consumer in the form of higher prices. 
So I think that already property taxation, over 



very competitive situation dealing with de- 
mands which are more elastic than some others 
will be in a poorer position to do this. But 
essentially my judgment is that the most signifi- 
cant effect of moving from a property to an 
income tax would be the shift of the tax liabil* 
ity from the lower to the middle and higher 
income groups. This then would be consistent 
with the principles of taxation which Canadians 
generally seem to find most desirable. 

MOWAT: 

I have only one more question. Rather than 
discuss some of the technical aspects of taxa* 
tion, I would like to ask Dr. Seastone if he had 
his wish, what kind of a system would he es- 
pouse for Alberta? Would he have the provin- 
cial government use general revenues to pay 
100 percent of the cost of a basic educational 
program? Would he give school boards the right 
to raise additional funds if they wished? 
Thirdly, if the property tax were to be aban« 
doned, what source of additional income might 
he allocate to them? 

SEASTONE: 

Within the context of continued dependence 
upon property taxation, and I speak personally 
rather than professionally, I would suggest that 
there will be no alternative to increased provin- 
cial funding of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation unless local governments find a more 
desirable and a more equitable revenue source. 
What we are going to find in respect to educa- 
tional finance is a continued shifting to provin- 
cial and possibly even to federal support. 
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In the fast two decades, the role of the principal in western Canada has evolved from 
that of imitator to innovator and now there are indications that the role of principal as 
planner is emerging. Miklos takes us back to the eras of imitation and innovation and 
then forward to examine the questions, the alternatives, the prospects which surround 
the planning role. While the role canriot be avoided, claims Miklos, the potential for 
genuine impact the possibilities for excitement and adventure in education through 
planning and development are such that the role should be welcomed rather than 
shunned. 
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Defining and redefining various administra- 
tive roles has become a standard topic for dis- 
cussion at conferences, the subject of many 
journal articles, and the object of numerous 
research projects. Many of us probably have 
wondered — privately if not publicly — when 
the examination would be complete. We have 
waited for the day when there would be con- 
sensus among the analysts and congruence be- 
; tween the should be and the is of administrative 
. practice. Unfortunately, that day has not yet 
arrived.Continuing pressures for change force us 
to reconsider earlier concepts and to subject the 
practices of the present to critical examination. 
This paper is a modest attempt toward a partial 
reconceptualizatlon of the functions — or more 
correctly, of dominant emphases in the func- 
tions — of principals. As the title indicates, 
particular attention will be given in this paper 
to examining the planning and development 
emphasis in the principal's role. The discussion 
^ is set within a general framework of concern for 
what the principalship has been, what it Is now, 
and what it might become ir the future. Some 
attention will be given also to the difficulties 
which the future emphases might present for us 
both as practitioners and as students of 
administration, 

Principals Past 
Present and Future 

Intuitively there seems to be some logic in 
asking where we have been and where we are 
now before we proceed to ask ourselves where 
we should be heading. Perhaps the need to look 
back is only an indication Jhat most of us feel 
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somewhat more comfortable when playing the 
role of historian than prophet. Fortunately, the 
•principalship in western Canada does have a 
sufficiently long and sufficiently interesting his- 
tory to permit this type of analysis. An histori- 
cal examination could be carried out purely for 
amusement; however, it may also hold some 
lessons for what the principalship might be- 
come. Historical analysis is particularly helpful 
in I j'c.itifying a range of possible variations in 
functions and in differing conceptions of good 
administrative practice for this position. In 
order to gain some insights into the contribu- 
tions of this perspective, we might consider the 
two historicar periods which coincide approxi- 
mately with the last two decades. In each of 
these.periods, principals were faced with unique 
problems, developed somewhat distinctive em- 
phases in their functions, and were evaluated by 
their colleagues or superiors on the basis of 
quite different criteria. 

Administration by Imitation. Although the 
principalship was an established position long 
before the 1950s, it came into prominence as a 
significant part of the administrative structure 
of school systems in western Canada tduring 
that decade. This period was characterized by 
major moves toward the centralization of 
schools in the rural areas and by the accelerat- 
ing growth of urban school systems. Villages 
that once boasted a three-teacher school 
suddenly found that these established institu- 
tions were surrounded by a cluster of somewhat 
varied buildings all of which exhibited the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of rural schools. Not 
only did the number of positions in larger 
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schools increase, but also new functions were 
thrust upon the principal. Occupants of rel- 
atively high status positions as senior teachers 
with limited administrative responsibilities sud- 
denly found themselves trying to cope with a 
host of unfamiliar problems: inadequate facil- 
ities, increasing enrollments, scarce and poorly 
prepared teachers, and all the other problems of 
a much more complex situation than the one to 
which they had become accustomed. The fact 
that these problems were overcome and that 
schools did operate, more or less successfully, is 
a great credit to the teachers and the adminis- 
trators of that era. Of Interest to this discussion 
is the question of how principals coped with 
the problems which have been mentioned. What 
functions were emphasized and in what ways? 



of the concerns of the day as well as their 
solutions carried the stamp of an orientation to 
the past. By present standards, principals were 
highly conservative in the identification of 
problems and in the values which guided the 
search for solutions. As an example we have but 
to recall the concern for standards of student 
dress and conduct as well as the codes that 
schools adopted in response to these concerns. 
The contrast with accepted practice of today is 
startling to say the least. 

What was good administrative practice of 
that era and what were the distinguishing 
characteristics of a successful principal? It 
seems in retrospect that good administrative 
practice was that which coped with the prob- 
lems of the day using the standards of the past. 



It must be remembered that change is not unique to the present day. 



The process which took place is described 
here from a basis of reflection rather than docu- 
mentary analysis. It must be remembered at the 
outset that change is not unique to the present 
day; the 1950s represented a period of signifi- 
cant educational change for many areas. Prob- 
lems and new demands appeared in rapid 
succession. Indeed, the problems • came so 
quickly that there were too few resources, too 
little time, and too many constraints to permit 
the type of detailed examination that might 
have been desirable. Necessity did force 
administrators to find solutions, some of which 
were no doubt close to optimal for the circum- 
stances; others were barely, acceptable. Some 
solutions were probably the. product of carefu.l 
thought while others were accidental dis- 
coveries. No matter what the origin, there did 
emerge a catalog or repertoire of accepted ways 
of coping with, various situations. By drawing 
upon this source of solutions, principals were 
able to organize school programs which would 
not have been thought possible a few years 
previously, to compensate for deficiencies in 
the teaching staff, and to cope with the prob- 
lems of operating a complex organization. Al- 
though novel practices were introduced, many 



Novel solutions were applauded if they were 
aiicoptable according to professional and com- 
munity standards. Consequently, there was a 
high degree of individual caution and a great 
amount of interest in what was being practiced 
in other schools and in other school districts. 
The communication of solutions and successful 
practices held high priority in discussions at 
administrators' meetings. Provincial superin- 
tendents tried to play down their inspectoral 
functions and justified their itinerancy by 
identifying it as a means for disseminating in- 
formation about good practices. There seemed 
to be consensus — for a time at least — on the 
characteristics of the good school: it was the 
composite of good practices prevalent in a 
particular geographic area. The outstanding 
schools and the highly successful principals 
were the ones which had acquired and 
developed a mix of the greatest number of 
generally accepted good practices. 

In retrospect, the principal can be seen as 
performing the function of solving the crisis 
situations and of coping with the many opera- 
tional problems which confronted the school 
from day to day. Although the literature ad- 
monished them even in that day to become the 
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instructional leaders of their schools, their 
actual perfornnance seems to have been far re- 
moved from this ideal. Because principals, 
looked to each other for solutions, their general 
orientation can be described in no better terms 
than to say that it was administration by imita- 
tion. The best principals may have developed 
unique approaches to their work; however, reli- 
ance on "good" practices developed elsewhere 
was probably the standard operating style of 
the majority of principals. 

AdministratioR by Innovation. Signs of the 
second phase of the principalship appeared be- 
fore the first phase had become firmly estab- 
lished, let alone before it had started to wane. 
The good administrative practices and the good 
school organization of one day were labelled all 
too soon as the traditional modes of organiza- 
tion, traditional staffing patterns, and tradi- 
tional approaches to student control. The good 
principal of one era became the trad/t/onal one 
of the next; in keeping with the.scientific termi- 
nology of that day, it might be said that a 
principal's half-life yyas about five years. 

Most schools and their administrators per- 
sisted in the practices which had proven them- 
selves and which had been learned so well. 
However, a new emphasis emerged in the prac- 
tices and roles of others; some administrators 
introduced what appeared . to be radical 
changes. The innovator had appeared, and as a 
result we acquired a variety of educational in- 
novations: round schools and windowless 
schools, team teaching, individualized instruc- 
tion, continuous progress, independent study, 
and open climate schools. Many problems of 
the earlier era simply disappeared because the 
new administrative style was to refuse to accept 
them as problems. Most noticeable in this res- 
pect was the attitude toward student control in 
some high schools. 

In this era, good administration was equated 
with innovation: the good school was the 
highly innovative school. In some respects this 



era stilf resembled the "administration by imita- 
tion" approach of the preceding one. The inno- 
vative practices were still borrowed from other 
school systems; however, we went further afield 
for ideas about possible new practices. Instead 
of importing those that had worked in neigh- 
boring schools, we imported practices that were 
still in the experimental stages elsewhere. Pro- 
fessors, superintendents, and principals were 
impressed by the innovations described at con- 
ferences and in the journals. Enthusiasm for 
innovation, early adoption, and change agentry 
ran high in many circles. Whiie proponents of 
educational change were still trying to sell the 
merits of their plans to foundations in the 
United States, they had already been adopted 
by some schools in western Canada! 

The principal recognized as being outstand- 
ing was the innovator; however, there is room 
for just so many innovators. Only a limited 
number of schools or principals can be said to 
be pioneering in open area teaching, individ- 
ualized instruction, or whatever else. More re- 
cently, the concept of the good principal has 
come to mean the one who can make innova- 
^ns v\/ork successfully. Since it is no longer a 
mark of distinction to have some of these inno- 
vative features in schools, it becomes a mark of 
distinction ^o actually use them with success 
over a period of time. But there are already 
signs that the era of the innovating principal is 
fading into the past; good administration 
equated with innovation appears to have had its 
day. * 

It is interesting to note why innovation as a 
feature of the style of operation of principals is' 
on the. wane. It is not as likely now that signifi- 
cance will be attached to innovations or to 
making an innovation work, if it is not clear 
why we are trying to make the innovation 
work. It no longer seems adequate to try to 
justify, after the fact, the introduction of inno- 
vations by identifying their various advantages 
over previous practice. In short, it no longer 
seems acceptable to favor solutions when we 
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are not certain of what problems they solve. 

A New Emphasis. The distinctive features 
of the earlier phases appear to be merging with 
a new phase which is characterized by an em- 
phasis on planning for change and on develop- 
ing organizations that can cope with needed 
changes in the future. The "new principalship" 
is different from that of the preceding phases 
yet it also draws some of Its dynamic from 
them. This new phase resembles the first one in 
that it, too, seeks to find a close relationship 
between problems and solutions. Although the 
earlier phase also involved a search for solu- 
' tions, the newer one, hopefully, will extend its 
search somewhat more broadly. In this respect 
it resembles the se.'ond phase of administrative 
practice; however, ii differs from- the second 
phase in that thn search will be more purpose- 
ful. Unlike the second phase in which solutions 
seem to have preceded problems, the new phase 
will put these into a more logical sequence. This 
emerging ehiphasis in the. role of a principal- 
might best be characterized by designating the 
new phase in terms of the principal as planner. 
.Some of the points which follow will serve to 
clarify the essential similarities and differences 
of this emphasis In the role with that of the 
principal as imitator and. as innovator. An em- 
phasis on planning in a principal's role implies 
that he will likely: 

1. take an active stance rather than a reactive 
stance toward environmental and organiza- 
tional problems. He will not wait for prob- 
lems to descend upon him so that he is 
constantly forced to react to crisis situa- 
tions. Instead he will attempt to anticipate 
what problems might occur and to prepare 
for them. Of utmost significance is that he 
will work toward defining the goals toward 
which the efforts of a school should be 
directed and will actively work to achieve 
those goals. 

2. broaden the search for alternative courses of 
action. Alternatives will be systematically 

scrutinized in an attempt to assess the 
appropriateness of various possibilities for 



achieving goals and for the situations in 
which they will be applied. 
3. place greater emphasis on developing an 
organization that can cope with problems 
involved in selection of goals and alternatives 
rather than on himself as the individual who 
can perform these functions. The principal 
as planner and developer will not only place 
greater responsibility on various people but 
will also create the conditions under which 
they can work effectively toward the 
achievement of goals. 

There are at least two reasons why a plan- 
ning emphasis in the role of a principal seems 
appropriate for the next phase of administrative 
practice. The first Is quite general, the other is 
more specific. 

First, it is abundantly clear that the world is 
not "unfolding as it should" in many respects. 
This is as true of the educational part of the 
world as it is of any other segment. Not to take 
a purposeful and a more active stance toward 
attempting to direct the course of events seems 
to be avoidance of responsibility. To merely 
tinker with the various aspects of the operation 
without adequate attention to purposes is 
equally irresponsible. Although there are many 
possibilities for errors in adopting a planning 
emphasis, we seem to have. little choice at this 
particular time. 

Second, there are some indications that prin- 
cipals may be cjlled upon to become more 
heavily engaged m planning whether they wish 
to be involved or not. The Report of the Com- 
mission on . Educational Planning contairTs" 
numerous proposals which relate either directly 
or indirectly to planning functions and which 
hold significant implications for Alberta princi- 
pals. The concept of planned differentiation at 
the school level relates most directly to the 
planning emphasis In the role of the principal. 
Planned differentiation raises the possibility of 
developing differences In educational processes 
and structures deliberately and not just allow- 
ing them to happen accidentally. This concept 
challenges schools to be more responsive to 
community and client differences In terms of 
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both present characteristics as well as aspira- 
tions. The possibility of planned differentiation 
together with increased control at the school 
level thrusts the principal directly into the 
planning function. If planned differentiation is 
to be carried out meaningfully, It cannot be left 
to centralized administration. It can be assisted 
by the upper administrative levels of the hier- 
archy but it cannot proceed without local 
initiative. 

If there is any validity to the preceding 
analysis, then there is an obvious need for both 
the practicing administrator and those whose 
task it is to study administration to learn a 
good deal more about planning than they prob- 
ably know at present. Fortunately, there is a 
growing body of literature on the planning 
function which will serve as a starting point; 
unfortunately, some of this literature tends to 
avoid the most critical .and the most difficult 
questions in planning. Since it would be im- 
possible to review the literature, it may be more 
appropriate to direct attention to the issues 
that are not dealt with satisfactorily as yet but 
which are. crucial to the success of planning 
efforts. 

Problems in Planning 

Planning as an activity can be viewed in 
highly technical terms. It can be thought of as 
involving a series of steps in which an objective 
^s stated in quantifiable terms, in which a pro- 
gram of action i, broken down into functions 
and tasks, in which evaluation procedures are 
established and for which a variety of flow 
charts are developed to aid in systematizing the 
entire undertaking. This is indeed a very impor- 
tant aspect of planning and is one in which 
seme specialists should become highly profi- 
cient. There are many educational activities 
that do lend themselves to these procedures and 
to the types of analyses implied. However, they 
are not epplicable to ail of the goafs for which 



educational systems might wish to strive. Tech- 
nical aspects of planning seem to come into 
play only after agreement has been reached on 
what goals are worth striving for. Planning as a 
technical function also seems to assume that 
the alternatives for achieving even the quantifi- 
able goals are somehow more readily identified 
than IS likely to be the case. Each of these — 
goals and alternatives — presents particular 
difficulties for principals as planners. 

The Goal Problem. Implicit in the concep- 
tion of planning is the general intent to direct 
attention, energies, and resources toward the 
achievement of selected goals. As we are all well 
aware, goals continue to give us difficulties in 
education. At one extreme, we are able to state 
some very general goals bearing on the satisfac- 
tion of individual and societal needs. Although 
such statements do serve as sources of inspira- 
tion and have an important public relations 
function, they have very limited utility as 
guides to action in specific situations. At 
another extreme, it is possible to set some very 
specific goal such as raising the average achieve- 
ment level of a specified group of students a 
specified number of points over a specified time 
period on a specified measure of achievement. 
Although such statements do satisfy the techni- 
cal planning experts, many of. us instinctively 
rebel because we feel that somehow the essence 
of education has been overlooked. There is no 
happy medium for the administrator in relation 
to this dilemma; somehow, planning must be 
able to cope with both extremes. If the plan- 
ning expert can't cope with' the major ques- 
tions, then the administrator must do so with 
the help of others in a different arena. 

Planning may be easier if it starts with ques- 
tions that concern raising achievernent levels on 
specified tests but that does .not mean it can 
logically start there or that it should start at 
that point Somewhere in the planning process, 
there must be provisions for asking the more 
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fundamental question of whether it is desirable 
to raise the performance levels of a particular 
group, and if so, at what costs and to what 
purposes. Questions of this nature can't be re- 
solved readily be means of dazzling manipula- 
tions of flow charts. They force us to become 
engaged in a much less systematic fashion of 
examining goals in education and of asking how 
we can go about making decisions about those 
goals. 

Even if an attempt were made to ignore the 
difficult questions, it is perhaps inevitable that 
planning exercises would bring them to the 
surface. The administrator who is going to be- 
come engaged in planning might as well be pre- 
pared for questions such as the following: 

— What are schools for and what should this 
particular school be attempting to achieve? 

— What contributions can this school make to 
the better life of students and to the long- 
term welfare of both students and society? 

— What damage are we now doing to students 
and how can we eliminate the causes? 

The questions may be changed slightly in form 
but the substance of them is not new to educa- 
tors. However, we may. be called upon to 
examine them more carefully in the future than 
we have in the past. The slogans to which they 
usually lead have been easily ignored in every- 
day operations of schools. A planning orienta- 
tion may challenge us to link questions and 
answers more directly to our practices. 



pluralistic society? 
— . Is it possible that schools could play a signif- 
icant part in the political future of this 
country if they were to accept as a goal the 
development of facility in more than one 
language?, 

— What would schools be like if they appor- 
tioned resources so that those students who 
had greatest need of teachers and teaching 
aids would receive them? 

— What would schools be like if they were to 
become truly responsive to community 
needs; and if their operational patterns were 
adjusted to fit more closely to the life styles 
prevalent in the communities? 

These questions relate directly or indirectly 
to school goals. Obviously they cannot be easily 
quantified and, consequently, are not appro- 
priate questions for planning experts. They are 
questions of values. They are moral questions, 
and. they are political questions. They are pre- 
cisely the kinds of questions which most princi- 
pals would like to avoid. In the past we have 
found it convenient to believe that they have 
been adequately resolved by some other 
mechanism at some other levels. Our planning 
experiences are likely to reveal that this is no 
longer true, and, of course, it may never have 
been true. 

The process by which solutions to questions 
of this nature will be sought h difficult to 
describe. Clearly, it is likely to involve more 



A planning orientation may challenge us to link questions and answers 
more directly to our practices. 



General questions such as those listed above 
raise even more difficult ones related to the 
operation of schools. When we start to try to 
identify our real goals, we will probably find it 
difficult to stop the process. We may even begin 
to ask ourselves questions bearing on what 
_ schools would be like if we really accepted 
certain goals and actively worked to achieve 
them. For example: . . 

— Would it be possible for schools to take 
seriously the challenge of a multicultural and 



people, particularly at the local level. In rela- 
tion to questions of this nature, principals may 
well find themselves talking more to parents, 
students and teachers than reading directives 
which emanate from some central office. Acti- 
vities of this nature will call for new skills as 
well as for.a reordering of priorities. 

The Alternatives Problem. In the same way 
that a decision to engage in planning will likely 
raise questions about the full range of goals, so 
also wi!l it likely call into question the alterna- 
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tives which we are prepared to consider. Plan- 
ning will inevitably lead to challenging the 
existing conception of acceptable or potential 
alternatives. Indeed, as you are all aware, star- 
tling alternatives have already been proposed by 
some who probably would not consider them- 
selves to be planners. Although the innovation 
phase of administrative practice has already sen- 
sitized us to possible alternatives, it is likely 
that this range will prove to be inadequate once 
we open the questions concerning broad goals. 

Experience has taught us that the search for 
alternatives is constrained by factors such as the 
state of knowledge and precedent, as well as by 
economic, social, and political conditions. Per- 
haps the constraints to which principals and 
other administrators have been least sensitive 
are those which operate within the organization 
of the school itself. In preparation for possible 
future challenge, some further attention might 
be given to questions such as the following: 



ask the further question of why have the alter- 
natives to conventional practice, not been 
pushed further, more dramatically and more 
purposefully? Although there are some en- 
couraging signs in the operation of educational 
systems — particularly in responsiveness to 
changing conditions — there are also the more 
discouraging signs. While some things change, 
many others stay 'oo much the same. Planning 
will lead to an examination of those aspects of 
the operation which have been the most resist- 
ant to change; therein reside many potential 
organizational difficulties. 



Concluding Comment 

There are some obvious problems to be over- 
come in developing a planning orientation in 
the role of the principal. The first is the very 
real problem of finding the time and the eneirgy 



Why is it so difficult to inject greater variety into the way in which 
learning experiences are organized? 



— Must all learning experiences continue to be 
forced into the standard schedule that still 
typifies so niany schools? Why is it so diffi- 
cult to inject greater variety into the way in 
•which learning experiences are organized? 
Must all experiences by dragged out for most 
students over years in a monotonous pat- 
tern? 

— What are the possibilities for some real 
breakthroughs in bringing a broader range of 
skills and abilities to bear upon the learning 
process and teaching tasks? 

— What are the possibilities for allocating re- 
sources according to likely effects rather 
than according to standardized practices? Is 
it possible, for example, to shift the pupil- 
teacher ratio bias in favor of the earlier years 
of schooling? - 

These questions probably bring to mind rela- 
tively. modest alternatives to present practice; in 
fact, they are suggested by some trends in pres- 
ent practices. The purpose in raising them is to 



to engage in the necessary activities. The only 
solution may be to allocate some present func: 
tions to other members of the school staff. We 
already have sufficient experience in allocating 
routine tasks to clerical staff; this trend might 
be extended. School systems could also help by 
reducing the number of demands they make on 
individual schools. Furthermore, some' of the 
demands which members of teaching staffs now 
make on administrative time could probably be 
reduced if teachers were encouraged to become 
more self-reliant. That is where the develop- 
ment function enters — providing the crucial 
environmental conditions which enable mem- 
bers of the organization to cope with their own 
problems instead of passing them on to some- 
one else. 

Perhaps there is also reason for optimism 
that the problems related to goals and alterna- 
tives will not prove to be quite as messy as they 
seem now. In spite of alt the differences among 
the various groups which have a stake in* the 
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operation of schools, there are also a good 
number of unifying elements. Greater involve- 
ment of parents, students and teachers in the 
critical questions concerning school operation 
may have its challenges but it may also bring 
benefits in the form of greater commitment and 
support. It may be less efficient but it may also 
bring more satisfactions than are possible when 
one's role is defined as responding to. the wishes 
of an impersonal bureaucracy. 

In contrast vi/ith the roles of principal as 
imitator or principal as innovator, the principal 
as planner would seem to be in for a good deal 
more excitement and adventure. Planning has 
been presented • more as a political and moral 
undertaking than as a technical activity. This 
has been intentional. If the political and moral 
problems of planning can be solved, the techni- 
cal ones will probably prove to be relatively 
simple. 
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The Central Office in a New Era 
Roles and Relationships 

MICHAEL A. STREMBITSKY 



Mr. Strembitsky is Superintendent of the Edmonton 
Public School Board. His background with that school 
system includes experience as a teacher, coordinator, 
department head, assistant principal, and principal. In 
recent years in the Edmonton central office, he has 
served as a supervisor, director, and most recently, 
Deputy Superintendent. 

Intensely interested in educational finance and effec- 
tive use of human and material resources, Mr. Strem- 
bitsky is nearing completion of his Doctorate at 
Columbia University, where he previously completed 
Master's degrees in Arts and Education. 
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What should be the relationship between a central office and the various schools 
within a system? What relationship should exist between a central office and a 
provincial Department of Education? between it and regional offices? between central 
office professional staff and the elected board? As Superintendent of the largest urban 
school system in Alberta, Michael Strembitsky is in a position to make insightful 
commentary upon these questions. He does not disappoint the reader. These relation- 
ships, Strembitsky holds, must stem neither from dogma nor dictate, but from 
principle - a principle which he discusses and illustrates in some detail. 



Some months ago when I accepted the in- 
vitation to comment on the roles and relation- 
ships of central office administration in a 
humanistic era, I did so with considerable en- 
thusiasm. There was the promise of the forth- 
coming report by the Commission on Educa- 
tional Planning, and, as Deputy Superintendent 
of the Edmonton Public School System, ready 
answers to educational problems seemingly 
were at hand. Today, I find that the report of 
the Commission on Educational Planning has 
been released. I also find that as Superinten- 
dent, the answers appear somewhat more dis- 
tant now than they were that short time ago. 
Needless to say my enthusiasm has been some- 
what dampened, though I would think it im- 
politic to give you the priority ordering of the 
factors which have caused this loss of enthu- 
siasm. 

For purposes of this article, allow me some 
liberties with the topic. My comments are 
meant to serve as something of an antidote for 
some of the pro-humanistic views expressed in 
administration. While not against humanistic 
views, I am concerned with the reasons which 
encourage their rise. Let me begin by posing 
some questions about those reasons. Is the pro- 
humanistic view occasioned by a sense of des- 
pair, a despair, perhaps, of ever changing the 
bureaucracies which threaten to overwhelm us? 
Townsend, in the preface to his Up the Organi- 
zation reflects this despair in his view of God- 
created organizations and their dominion over 
man. Solutions may be external to the realities 
of the day. The early Christians, for example, 
had a belief system which enabled them to live 
at peace with themselves in the old Roman 



world. Yet clearly this belief system did not 
offer an immediate solution to the situation 
they faced as they marched into the Forum. 
The Roman bureaucracy exacted its toll! 

Is the pro-humanistic view occasioned by a 
lack of knowledge? Perhaps people cannot 
grapple with the realities of a problem and, 
rather than tax their intellect, avoid the prob- 
lem by turning elsewhere. 

Is it possible that the pro-humanistic view is 
being espoused for purposes of deceit? Are we 
deliberately setting upon one particular course 
so that we may avoid those events around us 
which cry for our attention? This technique is 
as old as Man himself. It is documented in 
Plato's Republic: it can also be found in the 
acts of Hitler. Yes, from Plato through Hitler to 
this day, the "big lie" has well served the prac- 
tice of deceit. 

Now I'm not suggesting that the foregoing 
are the reasons for the current emphasis on 
humanism. Nevertheless, 1 believe it is appro- 
priate, indeed necessary, to challenge this or 
any other creed in vogue. I. am reminded of 
Erasmus who, when touring one of the finest 
monasteries in France, was told that he was 
about to enter through a doorway reserved 
solely for those with a command of Latin. To 
this comment the Dutch humanist remarked 
that it. was indeed a rare pleasure for him to be 
permitted into a part of Christ's house that the 
Lord himself would not have been allowed to 
enter. 

Before turning to the topic proper, I would 
like to place one additional caveat on my 
address. In. terms of the larger title for the 
coherence itself — that of "Administration for 
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a Humanistic Era" — I must confess that I have 
no magic bag of tricks from which 1 might 
dispense humanism in administration. 

Dimensions of Administration 

Broadly speaking, two principal dimensions 
of administration have been identified and each 
has its following. One is a rationality which 
places emphasis upon technicality. The formal 
organization is accorded primacy over Man. 
This is a view associated with Taylor's time and 
motion studies, efficiency experts, and the like. 
The other dimension of administration has 
emerged as essentially antiformal. It is asso- 
ciated with the human relations movement and 
emphasis is on the primacy of the individual. 
Here, the informal rather than the formal ele- 
ments of the organization are stressed. An 
ordered structure is of less concern than the 
realities of people working within an organiza- 
tion. I believe that this second school of 
thought, the human relations school, dominates 
administrative practice today. Now, for pur- 
poses of study, this simple dichotomy, formal 
and anti-formal, does have an advantage in that 
we can submit to microscopic examination many 
of the processes of these separate dimensions. 
However, we may lose sight of the interaction 
or fusion of the two dimensions in the same 
way we lose the life of a creature when we 
dissect it. 

This conference in its larger title, "Adminis- 
tration for a Humanistic Era", may well reflect 
a continuation of the human relations em- 
phasis. I think it appropriate that, from time to 
cime, we critically examine that emphasis and, 
indeed, be prepared to administer an ice-pack 
to the humanistic bruises. Though much of the 
literature on organizations deals with the in- 
evitable conflict between the organization and 
the individuals within that organization, my 
own approach is somewh<9t different. Basically, 
I am in agreement with the point of view pro- 
pounded by structuralists who view organiza- 
tions as serving people. Structuralists have a 
respect for organizations. They realize there. is a 



need to know and study them in order to 
utilize organizations for the benefit of people, 
but as with fire, organizations have both good 
and bad aspects. For both it is a matter of 
knowing how to use the good and minimize the 
bad. There are indeed many areas in which the 
interests of organizations are synonymous with 
those of the people who work within those 
organizations. And these are the areas which 
should be accented for the good of all con- 
cerned. 

Allow me now to outline and illustrate a few 
basic and elementary tenets of the structuralist 
approach, I almost have to apologize for the 
simplicity and the brevity of the ideas. It is in 
the [jractical applications of some of these prin- 
ciples that one begins to gain an appreciation of 
the importance of the concepts. Dealing with 
school government, and with particular 
reference to the role of the central office, the 
basic premise to which I subscribe is that of 
delegating decision-making, particularly in 
administration, to the smallest unit competent 
to handle those decisions and to the unit closest 
to the area of involvement. To provide a specif- 
ic example of this, neither the Department of 
Education nor school boards should decide 
when children go to bed. This is a decision which 
properly belongs in the home with the family. 
This principle has been given the ungainly label 
of subsidiarity by Coombs, Clune and Sugar- 
man in Private Wealth and Public Education, 
Essentially, this means that, whatever can best 
be done at the school should be 'done at that 
level, as opposed to having those functions per- 
formed from a centralized location removed 
from the scene of the action. If we subscribe to 
the idea that central office should toster the 
principle of subsidiarity, what then is the role 
of a central office? 

Briefly, and clearly, it should be (1) to pro- 
vide advice and make recommendations to the 
board, and, (2) to carry out decisions of the 
board. These decisions, by the way, may be at 
variance with central office recommendations, 
but must be administered in the spirit of the 
board's decisions. 
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A central administration has two general 
approaches which it may use to arrive at recom- 
mendations to put forward to a board. These 
approaches are almost diametricatty opposite. 
The first of these is described by the rather 
vague term systems analysis, which is an 
elaborate technique calling for the construction 
of alternative hypothetical solutions followed 
by attempts to forecast the implications of 
these various alternatives. It is a very highly 
detailed analytical approach and lends itself 
most readily to mechanical types of problems. 
However, it has been applied widely to areas of 
human endeavor. In particular, it has received 
real impetus in the United States Department 
of Oefehce, especially in the missile and 
modern weapons field. The approach is asso- 
ciated frequently with the "Whiz Kids", and 
the "Hot Shots". Often a pilot project is con- 
ducted as a base for predictions about a larger 
effort. Another reason for setting up a pilot 
project is that most of the solutions generated 
through the systems analysis approach repre- 
sent such radical departures from the existing 
scheme of things, that one really has no way of 
predicting all of the consequences until some 
project experience is gained. 

The second approach which a central office 
may use In developing recommendations to a 
board is that of incremental analysis, which is 
dependent upon the principle of subsidiarity. 
This is an older method and one which, to 
some extent, is being eclipsed at the moment 
by the systems analysis approach. It is a system 
of providing information back to a central 
agency. In the case of the central office of the 
school system, information as to the practices in 
the schools is required. On the basis of this 
information, and depending upon the nature of 
the problem, overall policy is modified. But 
policy is not drastically altered at any given 
time, rather it is reshaped by gradual modificd- 
tion. This approach has been documented ex- 
tensively by Lindblom who describes it as 
change by successive increments, that is, mar- 
ginal changes which come in small doses. The 
effects of the small changes can be evaluated 



before further changes are initiated. It is a 
method depended upon by most agencies which 
have developed budgets and programs over a 
number of years. A budget is developed by 
using last year's appropriations as a base and 
adding an additional percentage for the incre- 
mental change. By contrast, the systems 
analysis approach would be similar to what 
Wildavsky of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has characterized as "zero-order 
budgeting". Although a budget may have been 
several millions or even billions of dollars in the 
previous year, for the new budget, one starts 
from base zero and defends all the programs 
anew. It's highly complex; it's very expensive, 
and it's impractical in terms of the task of 
developing a totally new budget for a large 
organization each and every year. However, it 
does serve a valuable function in requiring a 
close and careful examination of the total 
operation. Furthermore, in a scheme of opera- 
tion in which the principle of subsidiarity is in 
effect, people at the school level are involved in 
shaping and refining the decisions which affect 
the operation of that school. In addition, infor- 
mation is forwarded to the coordinating agency 
(the central office) which is responsible for the 
development of policies and guidelines for the 
entire school system. It is at this latter level 
that accountability to the people's elected rep- 
resentatives occurs. 

Subsidiarity 

The advantage to a central administration of 
the operation of the principle of subsidiarity is 
that it is an efficient way of getting work done 
at the school level as opposed to attempting to 
perform the myriad and minute tasks from a 
centralized location. Its principal advantage is 
that decisions are made at the school. Further, 
it gives us the information which we need. It 
does one other thing — it provides an avenue of 
appeal within the system to the central office 
level. 

A failure to allocate duties on the basis of 
the principle of subsidiarity results in a logjam 
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of control at the central office. The.usuaf cycle 
of events is that more central office people are 
hired; problems get worse; again more people 
are then hired, and a vicious circle begins. There 
is a classic example: On the basis of present 
hiring practices, the United States Department 
of Agriculture will have more employees by the 
year 2000 than there are farmers In that nation! 

Two brief examples concerning school' 
budgeting may help clarify the subsidiarity and 
systems analysis concepts. It had been a com; 
mon practice In Alberta over the years for cen- 
tral administration to develop the budget with 
reference to the supervisory staff in charge of 
the different accounts. The schools were then 
given a standard list of items which they could 
requisition during the budget period. We in the 
Edmonton system used this approach with the 
same measure of success as other organizations. 
The difficulty with this operation was that the 
central office staff, by and large, had little 
Indication from the schools (other than through 
informal channels) as to their needs and priori- 
ties. While we had some reaction from princi- 
pals and teachers, we had no analytically- 
developed index or measure of school priorities. 
Some three or four years ago, this procedure 
was altered in such a way that the monies in a. 
number of accounts were allocated on a formu- 
la basis to each of the schools. Then a degree of 
flexibility was introduced so that a . principal 
could over-expend in certain accounts to a 
fixed percentage providing that the total budget 
of all accounts allocated to that school was not 
over-expended. By doing this, each school indi- 
cated its needs in terms of spending priorities. 
Further, the composite of all school spending in 
the city with respect to various accounts gave 
us some indication of actuaf school priorities. 
For example, if the school system budget for 
art supplies were set at $100,000 and schools » 
had a 15 percent flexibility with respect to this 
particular account, the maximum amount of 
monies that could be expended at the school 



level for art in any given year would be 
$115,000, the minimum would be $85,000. 
The board does retain overafi policy direction. 
Expenditures on art supplies would be between 
those limits. Yet the schools decide within that 
leeway exactly what these expenditures will be. 
As the tola! of art expenditures of all the 
schools approaches the $1 15,000 maximum, we 
have an indication that the schools place a 
premium on art supplies as opposed to supplies 
in other accounts. On the other hand, if the 
composite buying of all schools in the city 
indicated a movement toward the $85,000 
figure, this would indicate a lower priority in 
terms of the accounts. This information can be 
used in subsequent years by the administration 
in the preparation of budgets and by the board 
in its deliberations. If an account were at the 
level of $85,000, and the board had made a 
decision to follow the school spending priori- 
ties, it could well reduce .he $100,000 figure in 
a subsequent year to approach the $85,000 
mark. On the other hand, if the board deemed 
that the level of the art program should not fall 
below $85,000, then the budget would remain 
at least $100,000. 

Given this kind of operation, over several 
years, definitive information emerges as to wh \* 
the goals of the schoots - as suggested by i[ ax 
budgets — happen to be. Further, administra; 
tors are given some definite Information as to 
what must be done and what things must be 
encouraged, in order to implement board 
policy. From a systems analysis approacn, we 
have said to each of our schools, "Look,- if 
you're in sharp disagreement as to the alloca- 
tion pattern as applicable to your institution, 
then make a case for expenditures on a program 
basis." Once approved, however; we expected a 
school to stick to Its program budget and not to 
expect the flexibility built into the other 
system. 

Before leaving this particular area of discus- 
sion, it is my belief that most of our schools 
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have been very much in favor of the app-oaches 
described here. A personal assessnnent on my 
part is that despite- the difficulties we have 
expiricnrgd with respect to financial resources 
available to our system in the past ihree years, 
there is little doubt that these procedures for 
allocation of funds have served us well in meet- 
ing the problems we have faced. 

Applicability to Other Levels 

While the principles and procedures which I 
have put forward have been in respect to the 
central office and the local school, the same 
principles also apply to other levels of govern- 
ment such as the Department of Education and 
the school boards of the province. Permit me to 
deal with an example applicable at the school, 
board level and then at the provincial govern- 
ment level. There is no doubt that a number of 
people question the size of the two largest 
school jurisdictions in this province. One idea 
advanced for coping with this kind of a pro- 
blem is regionaltzation, that is, decentralization 
of a system. I submit that application of the 
principle of subsidiarity would militate against 



respect to the larger city, school systems, has its 
parallel in the regional offices of the Depart- 
ment. Again, the same principle which holds 
with respect to the local school systems applies 
here. These offices are in contradiction to the 
subsidiarity principle which should govern the 
operation of local school boards. Also, they 
impede the proper role of the Department of 
Education In being accountable to elected 
people. Again, as with the school systems, If the 
Depirtment of Education finds it Impossible to 
administer all the school jurisdictions in the 
province, perhaps the Department should farm 
out its responsibilities to a friendly neighboring 
province (if indeed Alberta at this point has any 
after the last several elections), or alternatively, 
examine its mode of operations to see if it is 
involved in many activities to which the princi- 
ple of subsidiary might be applied. 

. I My comments may seem rather pointed. 
However, I make no apologies since no malice is 
intendeJ, The relationship we have enjoyed 
with the Department of Education has been 
very friendly. It has been one of mutural re- 
spect. I would like to think that our central 

-office relations with our schools have been of a 
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such a solution. Regionalization is bad, in that 
it introduces another level ^or layer of govern- 
ment. Furthermore, it removes decision-making 
from the scene of the action — the school level. 
It also tends to remove policy and guideline 
formulation from the elected board and its cen- 
tral administration. Therefore, i. believe that, if 
one followed the principle of subsidiarity to its 
logical conclusion, there should, be overall direc- 
tion at the level of an elected control agency 
with the next level of operation or control that 
of the individual school and no intermediary 
such a.s a regional authority betii/een the two. 

This principle can also be applied to the 
operation of the provincial Department of Edu- 
cation and its local school boards. The problem 
of regionalization, which I have, referred to in 



like nature, although I am certain some of the 
principals in our system might not agree. My 
reasons for these observations have to do with 
the current emphasis upon accountability. 
Accountability involves people asking pointed 
questions — questions such as I have raised 
about regionalization. May I submit to you that 
similar pointed questions havo been asked by 
senior governments of local schools boards, too. 
As an individual vvorking for one such board, I 
do not resent these questions. I simply must 
point out that, in turn, pointed questions are 
going to be put to our schools. Further, we can 
and should expect our professiojial teachers to 
raise questions as will our principals, our central 
office, and our Department of Education. 
Let me turn to anotiier example, agairi deal- 
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ing with the Department of Education. (I find 
this a natural thing to do, as it is always easy to 
see the other organization as the home of the 
"bad guys". It is less likely that one sees his 
own organization as housing the villains of the 
piece.) You may recall a Department press re- 
lease in the early summer of 1972 which indi- 
cated that there were some 800 spare class- 
rooms in the province. Well bully for that 
announcement! What \Nasnot said, was that this 
number represented less "than five percent of all 
the available classroom space in the province. 
IMor did the press release acknowledge that 
6very single one of these classrooms had been 
individually approved by the Department of 
Education's School Building Branch. While 
there is some local involvement, the ultimate 
decision as to which buildings are built and 
when they are to be built is determined through 
the provision of funds by that Branch. 

This is a situation in which there is ob- 
viously a need for the principle of subsidiarity 
to be applied. Admittedly, the application of 
the principle in Alberta would require pro- 
visions for differentiation ' ong the differing 
sizes of school systems. " me school' sys- 
tems; the building, of a 'j(,ikjo1 represents a 
unique, happening. To others the building of 
additional school facilities is a continual opera- 
tion. Is it not reasonable that, for these latter 
jurisdictions, monies be entrusted directly to 
them? Should not the responsibility for the 
provision of these facilities be assigned to those 
people most closely involved? They should 
make their priorities, and they should live by 
them. Surely this is much more to be preferred 
than to engage in, as we do now, a constant 
paper war between the two levels of decision- 
making. Might I add that this is a war which 
causes a time gap of five or more years between 
need and supply, and which occasions adminis- 
trative costs which may exceed the allocation 
of funds for the actual building materials. The 
situation that 1 have outlined in respect to 
school buildings is even worse in the upgrading 
and renovation programs. I do not propose to 
dwell on these, but I do submit there is no way 



that the Department can get out of its present 
bind without an entirely different approach. 

Having niade these rather pointed com 
ments, I will turn to the area of buses in which 
the principle of subsidiarity has been applied by 
the Department of Education, There are many 
facets of the present legislation on school busing 
with which we are unhappy, but, at the same 
time, I think it is fair to acknowledge that 
significant changes have been made. At one 
time, we in Edmonton were in the ludicrous 
position of mapping our attendance area and 
drawing lines down the middle of streets, 
through back alleys and apartments to decide 
who got' a bus pass and who didn't. What this 
meant in practice was that of two people catch- 
ing the same bus at the same bus stop, one 
would have a free bus pass and the other would 
not. This situation has been greatly improved as 
a result of provincial legislation which now en- 
ables local school jurisdictions to avail them- 
selves of different options with respect to 
school buses. This is an example of the kind of 
local decision-making I support. 

The position of ombudsman is another in- 
stance in which the pleas of people for redress 
against the "bad organizations" have resulted in 
a new fixture in the world of administration. As 
one pursues the line of reasoning which holds' 
that organizations, which care more. for them- 
selves than for people, must be brought to heed 
the interests of people, an ombudsman is 
heeded. It follows that to rea//y have a people- 
centered organization, two ombudsmen, three, 
or perhaps four or more are required, to the 
point that soon a// the, people in the organiza- 
tion end up as ombudsmen. But it becomes 
apparent that each ombudsman can't know 
everything and that it would^help if problems 
primarily in one area were assigned to one 
ombudsman, yvhile problems in another area 
were assigned to another. Thus, in effect, the 
organization which was slated for destruction in 
the first instance is being neatly duplicated. 
This is not unlike the case of the New York 
bank which, because people phoning the public 
relations department wished to speak to the 
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"Vice-President", had one president and 50 scene of the action. And while I may be appear- 

vice-presidents, plus a few tellers. The issue is ing to lay blame, I don't know of any agency at 

not whether organizations are bad and people the provincial level whose responsibility it is to 

are good, but rather the manner of operation of look at government per se. Provincial Depart- 

organizations. People dehumanize people. ments are assigned specific functions to carry 



The issue is not whether organizations are bad and people are good, but 
rather the manner of operation of organizations. People dehumanize 
- people. 



Conclusion 

1 started out to' make the point that i was 
not against the humanistic approach in adminis- 
tration, but rather I felt that an emphasis on 
this single aspect to the exclusion of an organi- 
zational emphasis could have devastating re- 
sults, and the very kinds of things which we 
hope to achieve by such an emphasis might well 
elude us. Emphasis on organization/ and in 
particular on government, is criticaL I firmly 
believe that governing bodies should be more 
directly^accountable to elected people. In par- 
ticular in education I refer to the Department 
of Education and to local school administration 
which are both held accountable to elected 
people. There is little need for creating jnter- 
venlng appointed bodies- which tend to negate 
the function of the elected bodies. My emphasis 
on organization is in part a reaction to what I 
take to be the very strong people bias in the 
Report of the Commission on Educational 
Planning. The organizational dimension Is vital 
to any level of government and it should not be 
underestimated. 

One of ^the more significant departmental 
.changes of the provincial government following 
the last election has been that of the creation of 
a cabinet position on inter-governmenta! affairs. 
Let me suggest that an equally forward-looking 
piece of legislation would be the creation ofan . 
intra-governmental agency to examine the 
various functions of the different units of 
government, with a view to retaining the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity and ensuring that decision- 
making be .retained at the closest level to the 



out without reference to see how the total 
operation meshes with other levels of govern- 
ment. But, I digress. 

Senior governments must have information 
on the operation of the local units. This in- 
formation is for purposes of formulating policy 
and guidelines as well as for purposes of 
accountability. Having obtained the necessary 
information, there exists an ever-present 
temptation to use this information, not with a 
view to developing policy and guidelines, but to 
begin to administer at a distance. In govern- 
ment, we always have to be most careful of the 
inherent tendency to centralize upward and to 
remove decision-making from the local level 
where the action is. And here I point the finger 
as directly at local school boards as I do at the 
provincial government. And when I say that it 
is unique to study this, I should also caution 
that there are areas in which the principle of 
subsidiarity is not applicable. However, with 
careful attention to the selection of those areas 
in which the principle is both applicable and 
appropriate, we will wind up with the kind of 
operation for government which we should 
have. The. reason that I make this point'is that 
if one submits to subsidiarity an area that 
should riot be" given to that principle, the ex- 
periences are invariably devastating. Farther, 
having been burned once, there exists an excuse 
for not applying the principle in areas where it 
is most appropriate and applicable. An analogy 
here may prove useful. Parker. Brothers in- 
vented the game of Monopoly. In a sense, the 
rules they formulated serve as the policy which 
local executives (players) act upon. Were Parker 
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I am heartened by the increased frequency with which I meet principals 
who not only accept or wish [enlarged roles], but also actually demand 
[them] . 



Brothers to become players, the temptation 
would exist that the inventors of the game 
would use their rule-making prerogatives to 
mold the game to their advantage. But such a 
situation would not long endure. The conclu- 
sion Is inescapable; the Parkers do not get to 
play Monopoly. 

Let me conclude by saying that as an 
administrator working within a bureaucracy — 
and I do7?or feel that that word necessarily has 
a pejorative connotation — I make no apologies 
for the role an administrator has . to perform. 
Nor can I disassociate myself from the organiza- 
tion in which I am an administrator. I cannot 
feel that I somehow am "good" and the organi- 
zation is the something that is "bad" when the 
latter fails to function properly or Is criticized 
for./its efforts. As one of a number of people 
who work In that organization, f bear some 
responsibility for both its success and its 
failures. 

Further, I have every confidence in the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity, as developed here, as a 
means toward the definition of roles within the 
school system. From my vantage point at the 
central office level, I have been particularly 
impressed by the ready acceptance of enlarged 
roles when principals and teachers are given an 

. opportunity to define their tasks. Indeed, I am 
heartened,, by the increased frequency with 
which I meet principals who not only accept or 
wish this opportunity, but also actually demand 
it. At the same time, these principals are in-, 
creasingly appreciative of the role that the cen- 
tral office must perform on behalf of the 
elected representatives of the community and 

: within the parameters set out by the provincial 
Department of Education. I am encouraged, 
too, by some of the actions of that Department 

• which reflect an appreciation of the value of 
thfe subsidiarity principle. 

I have dealt here with organizational roles at 
a number of levels. I have done this delib- 



erately, for one cannot look at the role of the 
central office in Isolation; that role must be 
seen in relation to both provincial and local 
school govenment. 
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It has been ''common wisdom"' in some quarters that Departments of Education have 
had their day and, like the dinosaurs of Alberta s Drumheller Badlands, will leave only 
their bones for future inspection. Not so, suggests Harvey. Departments no longer 
Interpose directly in the classroom as was once the case; their function has developed; 
their foci have shifted. But their importance lias far from diminisiied. Harvey reviews 
the functions of the past, looks at current tasks, and then speculates on future 
possibilities. 



I propose to use the following framework in 
discussing the topic. First, 1 shall remind you 
briefly of the historical origins of Departments 
of Education. Then using my own province of 
Saskatchewan as an example, I shall show some- 
thing of the principal preoccupations of Depart- 
ments in the last 60 years. Next, through refer- 
ences to Royal Commission reports, I shall 
attempt to give a glimpse of the current state of 
the most informed public and professional 
opinion. On these bases, I shall then comment 
on the developing role of Departments of Edu- 
cation now and into the remainder of this cen- 
tury. 

Historical Origins 

As you know, one fooks to .19th century 
Upper Canada for the origins of the educational 
administration and governance pattern which 
emerged in western Canada in the 20th r^ntury. 
With the payment of the first .colonial govern- 
ment grants to. common schools (about the end 
of the first quarter of the 19th century) the 
base was laid for the format of central-local 
sharing of responsibility nd authority in Cana- 
dian education. The early grants were made 
dependent on the fuffilling of certain condi- 
tions of teaching with respect to suitability of 
quarters; period of operation of the.school, and 
qualifications of the teacher. It was then a rapi ! 
progress to licensing of .teachers, extensive 
administrative controls on the operation of 
schools, prescribing textbooks, training 
teachers, setting programs of study, designing 
and administering, examinations, examining 
standards of instruction ar^d, of course, the 
growth of ever more elaborate and complete 



central record systems! 

While it was true that during the Ryerson 
period there arose an organized and powerful 
central authority In education, there was also 
formal recognition by the state of the im- 
portance of an active and influential representa- 
tive local authority in education. Real effort 
was made to encourage local authority and to 
have it accept responsibility for hiring teachers 
of quality and providing them, and the children 
in their charge, with decent quarters in which 
to teach and learn. 

This sharing of responsibility and authority 
between local and central authorities has con- 
tinued to be a practice in Canadian education 
over the. decades. The Hope Royal Commission 
on Education (Ontario 1950) divided the ele- 
ments of schooling into interna — those things 
inseparable from the nature, quality and stan- 
dards of instruction in the classroom, and ex- 
terna — those things that make it possible to 

'bring the right pupil to the right school under 
the right teacher. A system was said to be 
decentralized when a large part of the interna 
vyas controlled by the local authority. Interna^ 
includes curricula, courses of study, methods of 
instruction, textbook choice, standards, and 
evaluation of progress including examinations. 
By this definition few would argue that there 

.has been and is still steady progress (if that is 
the word) toward decentralization. However, a 
number of authors have pointed out the strong 
centralizing tendency of central government 
finance which is. a constantly growing factor in 
educational operations. Mention has also been 
made of the centralizing effect of decision- 
making based on continuously increasing 
specialization in education. 
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There is a popular belief that decentralization is good and centralization is 
bad. 



There is a popular belief, of course, that 
decentralization Is good and centralization is 
bad. We do tend to have a bit of a centraliza- 
tion-decentralization pendulum in Canadian 
education, but in fact there are many aspects of 
education in which the trend toward decentrali- 
zation has been fairly steady. This does not 
mean that the role of Departments of Educa- 
tion is disappearing. But more about that later. 

Departmental Preoccupations: 
The Saskatchewan Example 

Theodore Rand, a superintendent of educa- 
tion in both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick a 
century or more ago, said that it was the obliga- 
tion of government to offer to the people a 
better education than the majority would spon- 
taneously elect. By and large this has been the 
objective of Canadian provincial governments in 
the past century. The principal instrument of 
central government activity In education over 
the years has been the Department of Educa- 
tion. I have found it instructive to- take the 
Annual Reports of the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Education for the years 1910, 1930, 
1950 and 1970 and examine them for evidence 
of the nature of the emerging role of that 
agency. 

In 1910, the Saskatchewan Department of 
Education consist&d of a deputy minister, a 
chief clerk and 16 clerks. About half the latter 
were women working at the stenographic level. 
There were already 2,268 organized school dis- 
tricts in Saskatchewan of which 254 were 
formed -in that year. Teacher supply was pin- 
pointed as the number one problem of the day. 
Although 393 Saskatchewan-trained teachers 
and 490 trained elsewhere were certificated 
that year, no fewer than 600 permits to un- 
trained teachers had to be issued. 

Obviously much of the energies of the 12 
inspectors of schools must have gone into the 
' negotiations necessary in setting up an average 
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of 21 new school districts each. In addition 
there was always the task of badgering local 
boards into doing those basic maintenance and 
supply operations they were expected to do. 
However, despite these out-of-classroom duties, 
each inspector wrote long reports which 
pictured actual classroom situations. One gen- 
tleman wrote in part, 

Decimal fractions are scarcely ever used in 
the- solution of problems. This is a great 
mistake, for in many cases problems can be 
solved much more easily and correctly by 
the use of decimals. For example, in com- 
puting the cost of a few feet of lumber or in 
reckoning the simple interest on a sum of 
mpney composed of dollars and cents, there 
is much less danger, of making errors if deci- 
mal fractions are used than there would be if 
vulgar fractions were used. 

I am sure the gentlemen or His Majesty's 
Legislative Assembly of Saskatchewan were 
pleased to receive this clear assessment of the 
state of education in their schools. Incidentally 
this annual report also contains a complete 
transcript of the course of study for the 
schools, the regulations under the School Act, 
and the examinations centrally set for that 
year.^ . ... 

The 1930 Annual Report indicates a growth" 
of the number of senior officials in the depart- 
ment from the two of 1910 to 1 1. The number 
of inspectors was now 54. The number* of 
school districts had grown to 4,939 with 68 
formed that year. Normal schopLenroUment in 
2930 was 2,554. 

That year the deputy wrote in part: 

Looking back over the years one rhay note 
very substantial progress in the service given 
by our inspectors of schools. Inspection is 
no longer a matter of checking up, counting 
seats, measuring blackboards, listing equip- 
ment, and mere testing of pupils. The nature 
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of the inspectors' work is now one of super- 
vision, and our inspectors of schools have 
.been particularly aggressive in their study of 
educational literature and in post graduate 
study in order to be familiar with the best 
and latest trends in education. 
Moose Jaw, one of three urban districts 
which now had locally ennployed super- 
intendents/ reported success with the use of the 
Winnetka Technique. An active correspondence 
school had 5,750 high school students enrolled. 

By 1950, a deputy and 18 senior Depart- 
mental officials were listed in the Annual Re- 
port. There were 60 superintendents of schools 
and three high school superintendents, 

There were now 5,212 school districts but 
4,1 14 of them were included in 48 larger school 
units and already. over 1,000 school districts 
were not operating. The days of the transition 
to larger administrative units had arrived and 
the great school centralization programs had 
begun. I know from personal experience that a 
large fraction of the superintendent's job was 
attending innumerable district meetings trying 
to prepare parents for- the loss of the local 
school and the busing. of their children, and 
then trying to put out the brush fires of crit- 
icism and recrimination after the deed was 
done. 

In his overview for 1950, the deputy minis- 
ter talked about new school construction, im- 
proved school libraries, conveyance, vocational 
^ education and composite high schools — some 
with dormitories. 

This year marked the end of a six-year pro- 
gram of revision of the high school curriculum. 
Stress^ was laid on the success the director of 



cation, guidance, teacher-exchange, visual edu- 
cation, technical education, school broadcasts, 
music, adult education, leadership training, 
physical fitness and recreation, drama, book 
bureau. School for the Deaf, Dominion- 
Provincial youth training program and student 
aid, as well as the usual administrative and 
statistical matters. 

The 1970 Annual Report finds the central 
staff of the Department grown to the deputy 
and 62 senior officials — more than three times 
the number of 20 years before. There were now 
six regional superintendents and only 49 super- 
intendents of schools, but there were now 20 
locally employed superintendents. 

The number of school districts had dropped 
from 5,212 of 20 years earlier to 4,323. Of this 
number, 4,273 were in larger school units, but 
in all of the jurisdictions of the province, there 
were now only 1,049 operating schools. 

Instead of reciting a sum nary of the achieve- 
ments of. his Department for the year, the dep- 
uty used nearly the whole of his part of the 
report to discuss the current debate, over the 
aims of education and the relationship of the 
schools to society. He concluded by saying that 
as a result of the seriousness of these 
concerns, the Department was concentrating on 
increasing its research and planning areas, was 
finding concrete means to encourage innovative 
practices and -was involving the public in a re- 
examination of the aims and objectives of 
education. 

The report ^spoke of new curriculum guides 
in Industrial "arts, technologies, and trades 
and business education, of revised text- 
book and film catalogs, the extension of 



Teacher supply continued to be a problem. 



curricula was having in involving teachers and 
even, parents in the continuing work of revising 
the elementary school curriculum. 

Teacher supply continued to be a problem. 

There are sectionsjn ihis report on Depart- 
mental activities in supervision, in-service edu- 



teacher accreditation, the semesterization of 
high schools, the review and approval of modi- 
fied courses of instruction developed in local 
school systems, research studies and pilot pro- 
jects in. various curricular fields, the work of 
program consultants in native education and 
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driver education, of instructional resources such 
as tape libraries and educational television. The 
applied arts and sciences section mentioned a 
bewildering complex of programs, many of 
which had federal involvement. The research 
and planning report was the most extensive to 
date. 

The financial section spoke of reviews of 
school board budgets and said: 

Experience gained from the last two years of 
budget analysis has indicated a real need for 
financial data on the basis of individual pro- 
grams and services. The desirability and prac- 
ticality of introducing a program-oriented 
■ budgeting, accounting and planning system 
for the use of boards to aid in their deci- 
sion-making process and to assist the depart- 
ment in arriving at programs of financial 
assistance to school systems is being studied. 



bers of senior officials, he would have to say 
that the Saskatchewan system must surely be 
moving quickly toward greater and greater cen- 
tralization. However, much in the activity of 
this vastly increased bureaucracy belies this. A 
good deal of the effort of these many indivi- 
duals is going into investigation .and develop- 
ment of tools and services for the use of greatly 
strengthened local systems. For example, the 
considerably enlarged curriculum branch works 
continuously with local systems personnel to 
produce suggested alternative course outlines, 
resource units and nevy strategies in the use of 
existing resources. Local, systems, individual 
schools and teachers are producing programs 
and educational techniques which find ready 
approval from the curriculum branch. 

It is perhaps significant to note that central 
approval is still required for these alternative 
programs. The Department has not given up its 



The Department has not given up its traditional role ... . 



This over-long recital provides a glimpse of 
60 years of maturing in a provincial school 
system. In 1910, there was preoccupation with 
providing the basic classroom unit and some- 
how staffing it; in 1930, administration had 
changed little, but the Department was taking 
pride in improving cjassroom instruction 
through better supervision by enlightened 
Departmental inspectors; in 1950, the Depart- 
ment was providing leadership in the move to 
better local administration through large school 
units and was encouraging centralization for 
better schools. Supervision was joined by 
leadership work from the Department in 
guidance services, audio-visual and other teach- 
ing aids, technical education and various special 
areas such as physical fitness, music and drama. 
By 1970, we find the deputy preoccupied with 
the aims of education in a new society, the 
Department stressing its planning and research 
activities and providing incentive grants for in- 
novative projects in school systems. 

If one were merely to compare the Depart- 
ment at these four milestones in terms of num- 



traditional role as guardian of standards of. 
classroom instruction. 

Perhaps the most revealing evidence of lin- 
gering centralism in Saskatchewan is given in 
the 1970 Annual Report reference to central 
budget review. We have seen a period in Saskat- 
chewan when not only was local fiscal auto- 
nomy circumscribed by the complex provisions 
of a grant formula but also the actual disposi- 
tion of those monies and local tax monies was 
reviewed and changes were required in some 
instances. 

The conclusion to be drawn on the centrali- 
zation-decentralization issue, then, might be 
that if one follows the Hope Report definition, 
the Saskatchewan system has become more 
decentralized, but if one includes finance in his 
frame of reference the scale is tipped back the 
other way to some extent. ' 

Commission Recommendations on 
Departmental Roles 

It is interesting to note that in 1960, the 
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a few regional offices would be useful 



Cameron Report. in Alberta reported that briefs 
presented to it recognized the need for provin- 
cial leadership but objected to provincial con- 
trol in such things as courses of 'study and 
textbook authorizations. Jt advocated the dis- 
continuance of Departmental superintendents 
and the establishment of zone centers of 
specialist consultants and high school super- 
intendents. It recognized the need for Depart- 
mental leadership in exploration of the 
utilization of new media for educational use, 
and its responsibility for shaping objectives, 
basic organization, and content of courses, but 
did not see Departmental leadership in the pre- 
scription of methodology, for differentiated 
curricula and alternative bodies of knowledge, 
or even for proposed procedures based on re- 
search and expert opinion. It endorsed con- 
tinuance of textbook authorization, operation 
of tbe textbook bureau and the correspondence 
school. It recommended an office of adult edu- 
cation in the Department and the continued 
administration and finance of special education. 

Obviously the Cameron Commission envis- 
aged a major leadership role for the Department 
in the '60s. As we know, much of what was 
advocated has come to pass, and in 12 short 
years we have gone beyond the stage of devel- 
opment visualized by this astute group. 

Ontario's Hall-Dennis Report of 1968 
seemed quite revolutionary four years ago. It 
called for a child-centered continuous learning 
experience with curriculum developed in broad 
areas largely by the teachers and pupils them- 
selves. The report advocated a massive shift 
downward from Department to local system in 
educational responsibility with a much- 
simplified grants structure and much more local 
fiscal autonomy. It called for a radical reduc- 
tion in the size of the central staff with an 
accompanying shift from administrative pre- 
occupation to policy development. The Depart- 
ment staff should be a highly sophisticated 
problem-solving group organized into a con- 
stantly changing pattern of task force groups 



working with local officials to solve major prob- 
lems. It was felt that a few regional offices 
would be useful as resource centers to assist in 
the communication of ideas and innovations. 
Central to a restructuring of the Department 
would be the building of a strong planning 
research and development section which would 
work with the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education and focal systems in long term plan- 
ning, short term research, and in the develop- 
ment of demonstration centers for the dis- 
semination of new processes and procedures. 

But the Hall-Dennis group does admit that in 
the interests of children, the Department must 
reserve some regulatory authority. In addition 
there will always be large and pervading prob- 
lems such as the development of educational 
TV, that require the kind of centralized and 
coordinated attack which only a provincial 
Department can lead. 

With the passage of only four years of tirhe. 
Worth, in his fascinating report (A Choice of 
Futures), has been able to show us that the 
"large and pervading problems" of education 
are a good deal more large and pervading than 
just solving problems of educational TV - not 
that I think the latter is a minor one. Rather it 
is a part of -a greater one. . 

The Worth report is a milestone in many 
ways. (t. takes the most searching took at the 
fabric of our society of any report of which I 
am . aware and, on the basis of conclusions 
drawn about the society, it discusses what must 
happen in education. Its emphasis is on lifelong 
learning rather than just the traditional school' 
system — on personalized learning experiences 
acquired through recurrent education which 
will see a layering of formal studies, gainful 
employment, and leisure activities over the full 
life span.. This implies equalizing educational 
opportunity between old and young. If educa- 
tion is to contribute to humanistic values and 
the person-centered society, to which people 
aspire, the whole process of education has to 
shift . emphasis from today's institutionalized • 



mode to greatt reliance on the membership 
mode and more especially the autonomous 
mode where control of the learning situation is 
in the hands of the learner. This requires 
massive shifts in deployment of human and 
physical resources to provide students of all 
ages and In all locations with their learning 
tools. Schools will become local resource cen- 
ters; regional resource centers must be de- 
veloped and vast new provincial resources such 
as the Alberta Academy, Early Education and 
ACCESS must be structured and made' opera- 
tional. 

Worth asserts that decentralization from cen- 
tral to ' local authorities must be extended; 
shared decision-making within local jurisdic- 
tions and between control and local authorities 
should become the practice. He claims that 
activities performed at the provincial level must ^ 
be confined to those which cannot effectively 
be performed at the local or institutional level. 

But the tasks envisaged for the provincial 
level are awe-inspiring to say the least. The 
leadership, task involved in moving the whole 
system mentally and physically toward the 
forward-looking stance described in the report 
is staggering. Obviously such leadership will be 
shared by all levels and groups in education and 
society. — the professional teachers' association 
■ must contribute a great deal — but there Is no 
question that much of the initiative and drive 
must come from Departments of Education. 

As Worth says, planning is crucial. The 
modern Department must have a strong plan- 
ning unit which will take an open and pervasive 
approach to planning with all those involved 
and affected — inputs from the grassroots level 
need to be deliberately sought and assimilated. 
The unit must constantly weigh these and other 
inputs to identify priorities and then devise 
alternative policies to best meet changing needs. 

Developing Roles of 
Departments of Education 

Some of the greatest and earliest changes 
must occur in the field of post-secondary edu- 
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cation. Several provinces have now realized the 
enormity of. the tasks to be undertaken here 
and have created second Departments of Educa- 
tion to concentrate on the post-secondary field. 
One thing that I might have commented on 
when 1 reviewed the Saskatchewan Annual 
Reports is the complete absence of any refer- 
ence to the university in these reports and the 
very meagre space given to adult education 
other than technical education. The function of 
the new Department is to bring post-secondary 
education into the mainstream of public con- 
cern and participation and to effect integration 
such that we are indeed able to think and act in 
terms of a life-long educational pattern. 

Obviously Departments of Education are 
going to have to attract the best planning, 
organizing, research and development, budget- 
ing and evaluation brains available if they are to 
carry out the leadership, integrating and control 
functions which the developments toward the 
new humanistic era require. 

Let me illustrate from just one area of edu- 
cational effort. We now have university exten- 
sion departments, institutes of technology, 
colleges, agricultural . schools, high schools, 
many government departments and myriad 
voluntary agencies all involved in bringing part- 
time learning opportunities to adults. No doubt 
there has already been some unnecessary over- 
lapping and competition In this field, but by- 
and-large the duplication has not been a great 
source of worry because the field has continued 
to be generally underserved. With the further 
maturing of the supplying institutions and the 
possible entry into the field of new ones such as 
the Alberta Academy, the need for rationaliza- 
tion now has become acute. Leadership in the 
rationalization process will come from Depart- 
ments of Education or Advanced Education 
and it will operate at at least two levels. Central 
planning wtll find reflection in grant structures. 
Regional or local planning will be aided by 
Departmental .officers working through interim 
task forces or regional planning offices. 

In Saskatchewan we have high hopes for our_ 
new community colleges as coordinating 
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agencies in the adult education field. These will 
become the regional foci for all adult educa- 
tion. They wii( do a great deal of programming 
themselves. They will undertake contractual 
arrangements with university and technical 
institute extension departments for their re- 
gions. They will become local seminar and re- 
source centers for provincial programming of 
the Alberta Academy type. Their program- 
ming-budgeting will come under review by the 
Department of Continuing Education, thus pro- 
viding an effective rationalizing mechanism to 
ensure planned growth. 



the central authority. Secondly, methods of 
financing are likely to continue to contain a 
significant element of central control. In my 
province where, as the .excerpt from the 1970 
Annual Report showed, we are not as far ad- 
vanced as Alberta in instituting program bud- 
geting m either focal or central government, 
there appears every indication that even 
through the process of implementing some 
form of PPBES, a continuing central control 
will be exercised. • 

Regardless of the real degree of decentraliza- 
tion, it is abundantly clear that Departments of 



In a very real sense Departments of Education have a dual role in the 
education process. 

In a very real sense. Departments of Educa- Education will continue to play a very impor- 
tion have a dual role in the education process, tant role in "bringing to people abetter educa- 
Not onJy must they provide leadership in plan- tion than the majority would spontaneously 
ning and action, but also they must operate as elect", to use Rand's words again. The Depart- 
privileged pressure groups in the political struc- ment must continue to shoulder the responsibil- 
ture of the province. When a Minister of Educa- ity of "putting it all together", 
tion persuades his colleagues in Cabinet to in- 
troduce new legislation or to take significant • 
Order:ln-Council action to effect change in edu- • 
cation, it is more often than not because his • 
deputy, as permanent head of his Department, • 
has persuaded him to do so. This function tends • . 
to be taken for granted, but it is by no m^ans ' • 
unimportant. * 

A final word on the centralizatton-decen- • 

tralization issue. One. can sympathize with the • 

philosophy and argument of both the Hall- * 

Dennis and Worth reports that lead them to • 
advocate decentralization... In the final analysis, 
if the autonomous mode of learning is made 
possible we have the ultimate in decentraliza- 
tion. Further, if local authorities are to provide 
adequate resources for real individual freedom 
of choice, they must have elbow room for local 
decision-making. But there will remain at least 

two rather strong centralizing tendencies. The : 

provincial share of resource development and ^ 

delivery through such agencies as the Alberta ^ 

Academy, ACCESS and Early Education will ^ 

tend to make all learners heavily dependent on ^ 
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Teacher Education and the Schools : 
Reconstructing a Relationship 



MYER HOROWITZ 




Dr. Horowitz was appointed Dean of the Faculty of 
Education, University of Alberta, on July 1, 1972. Prior 
to that appointment, he was Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Education of that Faculty. In addi- 
tion, he is Chairman of the Canadian Committee ^n 
Early Childhood; a past President of the Early Child- 
hood Education Council, ATA; Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Centre for the Study of Mental 
Retardation at the University of Alberta; and Project 
Director of the Tanzania Teacher Education Project 
sponsored by the Canadian International Development 
Agency. 

Formerly Assistant Dean and Professor at McGill Uni- 
versity, Dr. Horowitz received nis Doctorate in Ele- 
mentary Education at Stanford University and his 
Master's degree in Educational Administration at the 
University of Alberta. 
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A strategy for improving the preservice preparation of teachers, particularly the field 
experiences component, is developed by Dean Horowitz, The strategy has two aspects. 
First, it is the responsibility of the various corporate entities with a stake in teacher 
education - teachers' organizations, universities, trustees' associations, Departments of 
Education to set aside parochial concerns, and work toward policies which support 
the work of teachers, education students, and others 'directly involved in preservice 
teacher education. 

Second, effective field experience programs integrated fully with the overall preservice 
teacher education program will be created by small groups of teacher educators and 
their students, working closely with field personnel, not by policy dicta laid down at 
the provincial /eve/. 

Examples of programs at the forefront of professional practice are given, together with 
ari analysis of five issues, the resolution of which is essential in the develop,vent of 
quality field experience programs. 



A Dean's Nightmare 

The Bow River Valley and the imposing 
inountains provide a spectacular view from my 
room at the Banff Springs Hotel. Before I went 
to bed last night I looked out and could barely 
see the peaks on either side of the chasm, but 
the darkness did not prevent^ me from seeing 
another chasm. 1 thought of the theme of this 
co^nference — "Across the Chasms: Administra- 
tion for a Humanistic Era" — and I became more 
than a little depressed because of the chasm 
many see between teacher education and the 
schools. 

I'm sure I lost all sense of perspective as I 
tossed and turned in bed, for I felt that we in 
teacher education are. being held more re- 
sponsible than we should be (by trustees' 
organizations, teachers' associations, the public, 
government, and Commissionej^) for the state 
of education today. No wonder my own scream 
awakened me at three in the morning! 

In my nightmare I had a vision of the Bow 
River chasm. Faceless people were attempting 
to build an extremely lonjg bridge across the 
chasm from the top of one mountain to the top 
of the other. No individuals could be identified. 
One group of inanimate , corporate, beings, 
following their own plan, was pulling toward 
one of the peaks — i believe 1. recognized the 
teachers' association crest on their sweaters. 



Another group (the trustees) was building the 
, bridge based on a different plan. No wonder the 
spans from the top of each the moui- i is 
didn't quite meet. The shaky 'jridge >; r 
chasm was getting direct hits frc ^» creatures ... 
long white robes with angels' wings. Soni-r w r-^ 
carrying the symbols of the provincial 0^ ' 
mental authority, and one was carrying \ , v 
of the recent Commission Report (nr 'v -jI 
purchased in a supermarket, for it was 'in?- 
with ketchup and mustard). And du^,. / of 
this, the clouds were getting darker arK^ -laint-; 
SaSns' Dense Macabre was getting louder and 
more ominous. With every strident chord 
another student was tossed from one end of the 
bridge to the other/ 

A littte character, wearing the green and gold 
of the University, was attempting t? hold up 
the bridge. 'As the pressures increased from the 
sides and from above, his strength decreased, 
and soon the bridge collapsed. Everyone fell 
thousands of feet into the Bow River. It was 
then that I screamed and awakened in a bath of 
perspiration. 

I showered, walked the floors of my hotel 
room, stared at the chasm, and felt much better 
as I realized how foolish nightnnares can.be. 
Everything v/as wrong in that disturbing dream 
for there was no reference at all "to the many 
important .areas of agreement among teachers, 
trustees, the Department officials, and the uni- 



versitles. We are all agreed on the importance of 
teacher education; we ail recognize the need for 
extended quality experiences in the schools; we 
all welcome the desire of the profession and 
school systems to. become more involved in the 
planning and implementa^'on phases of the 
field experiences component. / 

Quality Field Experiences: 
Some Examples 

At the University of Alberta, the programs 
which have been introduced during'the last few 
years emphasize the field experiences com- 
ponent. Most of the students in elementary . 
education have a sequence of field experiences 
during the first three years of the under- 
graduate program. During the first year, several 
half-days are spent in a number of elementary 
schools during onv^ term. Students are engaged 
in observation of specific aspects of the school 
and they participate in selected activities. The' 
main purpose is to assist students in reorienting 
their outlook from that of student to that of 
leecher. In the second year of the B.Ed, pro- 
gram, students s{jend two half;days each week- 
for a five week period during each of two 
terms. Seminars are held to link the course" 
'work with the field experiences. The main pur- 
pose is co have ..the future teacher gain com- 
petency in individual and small-group instruc- 
tion.. The third year B.Ed, students are in the . 
schools three half-days each week for one term 
and five consecutive dsys following the aca- 
demic year. The main purpo^- Is for the student 
teacher to gain competency in a wide range of 
skills necessary for classroom teaching. 

Many "e'eel that the program does not provide 
for students a Su-tsfactory extended field expe- , 
rience, and so, during 1972-73, a special pro- 
gram was planned for 25 third-year students. 
The entire ye^r is devoted, to studies in 
the Faculty of Education. A team of instructors 
from t;'ie Departments of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Educational Psychology, Educational 
Foundations; and Educational Adrnini«;tration, 
together with the teachers and principals from a 



number of schools, is responsible for all of the 
learning activities. The students spend 10 of. the 
28 we^ks in the schools. An attempt is made to 
integrate the sessions in the various professional 
fields. The courses in general curriculum and- 
instruction and in the foundation areas, the 
workshops, the field experiences and the 
weekly integrated seminar are all developed 
around a number of themes identified in the 
Worth Report: learner and learning; self and 
society, basic competencies, and special com- 
petencies. 

During the second term, about 20 students 
in their third or fourth years of the B.Ed, 
program in secondary English are assigned to 
schools outside the Edmonton area. The curric- 
ulum and instruction seminar in English is con- 
ducted one day each week in one of two field 
settings. On a second day, students work on 
assignments related to the field and to the 
seminar. The remaining three days each week 
are spent in the schools. 

For several, years, extended field experience 
programs have been available for students in the^ 
after-degree programs. One group of students 
this year concentrates on teaching in open area 
schools. In addition to the time spent in. schools 
during the formal student-teaching period^, 
each student offers assistance for one half-day 
each week all year, A second group of students 
in the after-degree elementary option spends 
part of each morning In one of two schools 
right through the year. • 

At the secondary level, after-degree students 
in English, modern languages, home economics, 
and mathematics are involved for one term in 
field experiences and related seminars in curric- 
ulum and instruction. The program in each of 
these four areas is unique with regard to details, 
but each u..empts to Integrate methodology 
with extended field experiences. 

Some Issues in 

Field Experience Programs 

What do these programs have to say about 
teacher education? If we are aiming for quality 
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If we are aiming for quality field experiences, then it becomes necessary 
to raise a number of issues that may help us avoid serious problems. 



field experiences, then it becomes necessary to 
raise a number of issues that may help us avoid 
serious problems. 

Integration. While extended experiences in 
the field may be essential for a quality teacher 
education program, they are not sufficient. The 
key issue has to do with the ability of the 
future teacher to integrate what he leiarns in a 
variety of settings. This has major implications 
for the extent to which the courses: in the 
Faculty of Education are related'to those which 
the student takes outside of the Faculty, and, 
within the Faculty of Education, the'extentto 
which the professional cnjrses are related to 
the field experiences. For me, this suggests that 
it is essential for the extended field experience 
to be seen as part of the total program. 

Sequential experiences. The future teacher 
should have a number of different field ex- 
1 periences over a period of time to help him 
^ make the transition from student to teacher. 
His early experiences should give him b orien- 
tation, to education in different settings, at a 
variety/of grade levels, and in more than one 
subject area. No matter how; valuable the ex- 
tended, field experience is, the beginning 
teacher requires special help during his first few 
years of teaching. A poor initial assignment or a 
particularly heavy instructional load may crush 
a first-year teacher. 

Supervision. The nature of the supervision 
more than* anything else determines whether 
the student experiences something approaching 
high level internship or lower level apprentice- 
ship. The future teacher needs help from 
sympathetic professionals, both from the 
school and the university. If the professional 
studies at the university are to be related to the 
field experience, then staff from the Faculty 
must be involved in the supervision of the 
students. The major supervisory effort, how- 
ever, must be provided by the teachers and the 

er|c . 



principals in the schools. Too often, we assume 
that a' good teacher will automatically be an 
effective supervisor of student teachers. That is 
not necessarily the case. Cooperating teachers 
deserve help in preparing for the supervisory 
role. 

Interaction. New approaches will have posi- 
tive results only if people are able to interact. 
The size of the group of student teachers 
should be. sufficiently small so that it is possible 
for the students to know each other. His peers 
often represent the major influential group for 
the student teacher.. Whether or not he can 
identify with other students and get support 
from them may seriously affect the value of his 
experience. 

Cooperative planning. While the primary re- 
sponsibility for the preparation of teachers is 
that of the Faculty of Education, school 
systems and their teachers and administrators 
must be involved in developing the program. I 
do not underestimate, the value of a representa- 
^tjve provincial body, similar to tho Board of 
Teacher Education and Certification in Alberta, 
or the value of a joint comrnittee at the univer- 
sity level. I feel, howeveVrthat the main pur- 
pose of the superstructure is to enable individ- 
ual faculty consultants to work closely With 
individual cooperating teachers and principals 
on imaginative programs for their students. 
Clearly, to accomplish this goal, control is 
essential both within ;he /acuity and within 
the school systems, but. we must constantly 
remind ourselves that the purpose of this con- 
trol is to facilitate learning. 

A Concluding Statement 

As 1 looked out the window early this 
morning, during, that period follovying my 
nightmare, I thought about our attempts to 
build bridges between The Faculty and the 
schools. When I returned to bed 1 -had no diffi- 
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culty falling asleep. And when I did, I had a 
sweet dream. The Bow Valley chasm was still 
there, but many bridges were being built across 
the river. Each was modest and much shorter 
and was being built from the base of one moun- 
tain to the base of the other, rather than from 
peak to peak. The builders were people — real 
people — and I could-recognize cooperating 
teachers, principals, students, professors, 
trustees, Department officials. 

The corporate beings were still around, but 
they were high up above the river, locked arm 
in arm, looking down upon the bridges being 
built, and smiling with pride, for they had 
arranged the scene. Their reflection in the water 
below gave the impression that their circle 
formed the essential support for all the bridges. 

The sky was bright. I could hear the optimis- 
tic music of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. And 
as I relaxed and became more content, the 
baritone began to sing the introductory recita- 
tive of Ode to Joy: 

0 Friends, no more these sad tones! 

Rather let us raise our 

voices together, and joyful 

be our song. 
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What will be the characteristics of the ''humanistic'' organizations of the future? Will 
the dawn of a tiumanistic era bring with it the decline and disappearance of bureau- 
cracy as the basic form of large-scale organization? Are the so-called "temporary 
systems' an emerging alternative to bureaucratic organization? These questions are 
considered by Dr. Bryce as a context for detailed analysis of the task force as a means 
for problem-solving in education. * * 

After outlining the characteristics of task forces and the reasons why task forces are 
created, Bryce develops two specific examples of the uses of task forces in problem- 
solving, one drawn from the military, the other from industry. Heathen discusses two 
different ways in which task force strategies can be applied in education. 

In the first, Bryce is concerned with the organizational "hardening of the arteries" 
which is ail too frequently the unanticipated outcome of innovative projects. He 
contends that such projects should be organized on the basis of task force principles 
and that we skoufd ^e satisfied witB their temporary benefits rather than endure' the 
frustration of a search for a permanent organizational structure - " 

In his second application, Bryce discusses the way in which task force principles can be 
used to ^ organize an instructionai program as an alternative to the present static 
structures of schooling. . ' 



We are in fact witnessing the arrival of a new 
organizational system that vyill increasingly 
challenge and ultimately supplant bureau- 
cracy. This is the organization of the future. 
J call It "Ad-hocracy." 
(Toff ler, p^ 125) 

Project management teams, "self-destruct" 
organizations, disposable units, and tmporary 
systems are among the names given to those 
groups which Toffler heralds as the organiza- 
tional style of the future. The task force is the 
quintessential form. To reduce ambiguity of 
terms and to delimh. the topic, it is this latter 
organizational form which vyill be discussed in 
this paper.' - 
- However,- because the term "task force" has 
become as amorphous in meaning as it is 
ubiquitous in usage, it is perhaps useful to 
establish an "ideal type". It is the purpose of 
this paper to attempt that task^lo provide some 
operational examples of task forces, to com-, 
ment briefly on Toffler's predictions, and 
finally to make some limfted suggeTtions as to 
the use of the task force as an educational 
strategy. . 



Task Force Characteristics 

The "ideal type" of task force may* be said 
to have the following major characteristics: 

1. The organization is deliberately designed as 
"temporary. Gonditioiis for ^termination are 

established at the outset. 

2. Members^re drawn from ongoing organiza- 
tions to which they expect to return after 

, the task force is terminated. 

3. Roles and relationships among members are 
not established by precedent. 

4. The task force has a specific mission to 
accomplish. • 

A genuine task force, then, will have these 
major characteristics, albeit differences in de- 
gree wijf exist. Other characteristics will emerge 
when examples are given. 

Some elaboration may be helpful. 

In respect to li^Vmination, it should be 
understood that from the moment an individual 
jpins a task force, he is aware that he is engaged 
in an enterprise where the set of relation'-^'ips is 
of limited duration. While no organizatit i can 
be said to be 'permanent" in the sense of being 
immutable, the task force is deliberately de- 



signed to terminate within a fraction of an 
individual's nornnal work span. 

The three common categories of termination 
are time-linked, event-linked, and state- or con- 
dition-linked. 

A task force for which termination Is time- 
linked is simply one which ceases to exist on 
some predetermined hour or caleridar date. A 
conference might be an example of a task force 
with time-linked termination, providing the 
other criteria are met. 

Event-linked, termination mean^ that the 
task force comes to an end vvhen some particu- 
lar event occurs. Usually the event is established 
as the objective or goal of the task^ force. 
Canada's volunteer fighting forces of World War 
II had this task force characteristic for at the 
end of the hostilities, the members of the forces 
were' demobilized and returned to their civilian 
occupations. Most importantly, the members 
held from the outset the expectation that a 
particular event — the end of the war — would 
mean the termination of their association with 
the armed forces. 

If a task 'force disbands when the conditions 
which promoted its genesis no longer obtain, 
then it is said to be condition-linked.: Such a 
case might be a welfare agency which has been 
set up to offset the effects )f a temporary 
depression. With the return of prosperous times 
— a different state of affairs — the agency may 



ideal task force, members are conscious of 
being seconded persons. 

Again In the ideal situation, prescribed roles 
and relationships do not exist for task force 
rhembers as they would in, say, a traditional 
bureaucratic structure complete witk organiza- 
tional chart and staff handbook. Yet of -late 
there has been a "task force role" which has 
gained some general acceptance. This is the 
"task force manager". 

The latter's role can be described as tht:t of 
facilitating or process-serving; his function is 
that of Coordinating and supporting the efforts 
of the others. However, for the regular task 
force me ribers, roles develop essentially as a 
result of the interplay betvyeen task require- 
ments and personal' ability. Thus a quite junior 
member may, by virtue of expertise, wield 
power out of proportion to his credentials, time 
in service, former office, or whatever the usual 
prerequisites to authority required in his home 
organization. ^ 

Specificity of mission is by no means exclu- 
sive to task forces. Neverthelsss, because the 
task force is doomed to extinction from the 
outset, it is reasonable to suggest that those^ 
functions essential to the continued viability of 
an organization (Katz and Kahn^ list seven In 
addition to primary task performance) receive 
far less of the organization's energy'than would 
otherwise be the case. Consequently, the prime 



When the condition or state which gave rise to the task force no longer 
exists, the members part company. 



be redundant and be disbanded- The suggestion 
has been -nade (no doubt by some wag) that a 
"condition-linked" task force closest to the 
ideal type is the love affair. When the condition 
or state which gave rise to the "task force" no 
longer exists, the members part c: mpany! 

The expectation held by task force members 
of returning to their "home" organization is a 
characteristic which will bear further examina- 
tion when consideration Is given later to the 
relationship^ between bureaucracies and ^task 
forces. SuiFf ice it to say at this time that, in the 



mission or task Is central for all members. 

While the characteristics noted,, above 
(temporary nature, open structure, seconded 



The rfse of Phil Esposlto to the position of leader " 
of Team Canada may have been predictable on the 
basis of past performance; but Paul Henderson's right 
to ice time *was a function of his performance during 
the Canada-Soviet series. 



/ Djaniel Katz and Robert L. Kahn. The Social 
Psychology of OrgamzatJons {New York: John Wfley; 
& Sons, 1966), p.86. 
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membership, and specificity of mission) are not 
unknown in other types of organizations, their 
presence in generous measure is required to 
justify the term "task force" as described here. 
When these characteristics are not present or 
only weakly represented in an . organization 
dubbed a task force, then one is likely to con- 
clude that the designation arises more out of 
respect for fashion than for function. 

Why Task Forces? 

In 1972, "Team Canada'' was created to 
carry Canadian hockey to the Soviets. In 1971, 
the surprise victors in Alberta's provincial elec- 
tion created several "task forces" to take stock 
of various government departments after they 
had operated some 30 odd years under Social 
Credit rule. Expo '67, the Apollo Moon Project, 
and, before that, Hilary's IVlount Everest ex- 
pedition, were all to one degree or another task 
force enterprises. And of course Walter Worth 
made extensiv^ • • nf this practice in, the work 
of his Con»nrii5sion. 

Why task forces? Clearly, in the above in- 
stances, a major reason was the absence of any 
on-going organization especially attuned to the 
short-term goal accomplishments required. 

The introduction of "flexibti'iiv", then, is 
often given as the reason for the cieacion c-f a 
task force. This may simply imply that an 
organization has no existing means *to exploit, 
say, a technological breakthrough or ^'to deal 
with some entirely new state of affairs. How- 
ever, "lack of flexibility" may also be a 
euphemism to describe an organization so pre- 
occupied with self-preservation that it can no 
longer address the objectives It was designed to 
achieve. > 

There are other reasons advanced for the use 
of task forces. Those who support such tenets 
as "participation in decision-making", "decen- 
tralization" and "meaningful involvement" may 
find a common ground with the task force 
advocates. The lack of a formal structure 
coupled with the usual small size of a task force 



permits an opportunity for involvement not 
common in other organizational formats. 

Toffler emphasizes the value of temporary 
systems to the specialist vvho can satisfy his 
commitment to his profession through the un- 
structured task force much more readily than 
through the channels of a bureaucracy. (1970, 
pp.146-148) Further, in the absence of a 
tightly structured hierarchy where "office" and 
"ability" tend to be equated, leadership roles 
are more closely related to expertise. This may 
have special appeal to the individual who feels 
his leadership potential has little hope for early 
exposure in an encrusted bureaucracy. Further, 
it is not only the formally trained and accre- 
dited expert (the professional) who may find in 
task force service a role more akin to his ability.^ 
A structure which evolves in response to the 
exigencies of a task may prove an excellent 
vehicle for the emergence of the "non- 
accredited" expert. Thus, individuals may for a 
time undertake roles denied them in more 
formally structured organizations where the 
correct diploma is a necessary license to per- 
form.j 

It should be noted in passing that the person 
who would not himself undertake to work in a 
task' force may also find an element of satisfac- 
tion in the use of such procedures within his 
organziation. After all, it is; much less threaten- 
ing to have potential upstarts "playing at boss" 
in 2h organizational unit of no permanency than 
to have these same individuals pressing against 
the regular (protective) channels of the on- 
going structure. 

Another advantage to the home organization 
lies- in the potential of tha task '6u-o for draw- 
ing forth the members' capacity for effort 
during their commitment to a short-term pro- 
ject. It is only to be expected that where g 
position is seen to continue into perpetuity, the 
occupant learns to pace himself and even out 
his load. But this option may simply not exist 
when the whole structure has a limited life. In 
the case where every flip of a calendar pad 
means one less unit of fixed lifetime, the pres-' 



Where every flip of a. calendar pad means one less unit of fixed lifetime, 
the pressure for task completion 'may be extreme. 



sure for task completion may be extreme.^ 

To this point, I have put forward a few 
arguments as to the "why" of using.task forces. 
A brief look at two cases will serve both to 
illustrate these points and to refresh our under- 
standing of task force'characteristics. The first 
case describes an early and somewhat unsophis- 
ticated use of the approach. In the second in- 
stance there is a deliberate attempt to take 
advantage of task force characteristics. 

Case Wo. 1. in 1942. during the Second 
World War, Barnes Wallis, a British inventor, 
explored tho idea of breaching the dams above 
the Ruhr. The intent was to flood the industries 
of the Ruhr, .deprive the area of fts water 
, reserves, and ir total, seriously disrupt Nazi 
Germany's capacity to wage war.^. 

Two very difficult problems had to be over- 
come. The first was to design and construct a 
powerful explosive device which could be made 
to sink -immediately next to the face of a darn 
_and thus destroy a massive concrete structure. 
. The second was to deliver the explosive device 
to the target. . • • 

Barnes Wallis did design a very special kind 
of aircraft bomb which could do the job if it 
were dropped at a very precise height (60 feet 
from the surface of the water), at exactly the 
right 'distance from the dam, and at a speed 
which was not'fo vary more than a couple of 
miles per hour from that specified (240 mph). 
However, to ensure any chance of getting 
enough aircraft. through the German fighter de- 
fences, the whole operation had to take place at 
night. The bomb was fairly quickly con- 
structed, but regular squadrons could not 



single task. 

The men chosen were acknowledged experts. 
Sorrie were known to be "troublemakers" in 
their own units in. that they had little regard for 
the nicet'es of rank and protocol in getting rn 
with their job. Others of a quite senior category 
willingly withdrew any claims of rank in order 
to participale . .-n operational level in a task 
demanding their utmost in skill and determina- 
tion. The- first members of the group in turn 
helped select others. When fully manned, the 
special unit got on with solving the "delivery 
problems". Thbse problems had to be solved 
within an extremely short time for variables of 
season, moon, and water conditions dictated 
that if an attack were to take place, it must be 
mounted within one or two days of May 15^ 
1943. ' ^ 

And of course they were solved: a navigator 
and a "boffin" came up with the means of 
maintaining an exact height over- flat water^ 
while a sighting expert, 'a gunner, and a carpen- 
ter designed and built a simple device which 



may be argued that a deadline in a traditional 
organization nnay have much the same effect. 
Certainly, for those of us who use self-imposed 
deadlines as an impetus to effort, this has credibility. 
However, there is at least a difference in degree 
between a deadline where the . organization will 
continue to exist as compared to a task force where 
the "deadline" is the end of that structure itself. 

^This account is taken for the most part from Paul 
BrickhilTs book The Dam Busters (London: Pan 
Books Ltd., 1954). 

^617 Squadron under the command of Guy 



Gibson, a "project manager" whose fame alone was 
guarantee that the delivery problems could-be— -^sufficient to attract men of a very high caliber. Air 
solved. Maintaining an exact height at night 



over water and determining the precise point of 
drop from that height were problems beyond 
the existing state-of-the-art.- Accordingly, a ' 
special squadron^ was formed (later to be 
known as the "Dam Busters") to attempt this 



Marshall Tedder Harris noted that the squadron was 
formed for "one specific purpose with a weapon 
designed specifically for that purpose". (Brickhill, 
P.7) . • ., . . 



^Two converging light beams "touched" at exactly 



60 feet. 
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gave the bomb-aimer a means of knowing when 
he had reached the required distance from the 
face of the dam. 

The raid was carried out and the dams 
breached in what has been calleu the epic air 
attack of the war. Such was the success of the 
venture that the squadron was not disbanded as 
originally planned, but was kept intact to, carry 
out very special bombing roles throughout the 
rest of the war. 

' As first constituted, the Dam Busters could 
claim most of the basic elements of a task 
force. The members were given to understand 
that this would be a "one-shot effort" and they 
fully expected to return to their former units 
once that task had been accomplished. Further, 
a termination date had been set. As one might 
expect of. a military organization, roles and, 
relationships were prescribed. But not entirely, 
for the demands rf getting the job done meant 
that normal chains of command had to be 
short-circuited. Expertise had to be given its 
due, and it was. 

But the success of the operation led to a 
decision to keep the unit intact. This action! 
while understandable/ violated the temporary- 
nature characteristic of the task force and thus 
created something quite different. Could the 
unit continue to invest other projects with the 
energy, resourcefulness, determination and 
courage demonstrated on that moonlit' night in 
May 1943? Or would the members pace them- 
selves, knowing that each project was but 
another in a series which v*/ould terminate only 
in some hazy "war's end"? 



poration (in this case North American Aviation 
Incorporated in California) makes use of the 
task force concept as one among a number of 
organizational techniques that can be drawn 
upon as the situation requires. 

Along with other aerospace companies, 
North American recently competed for NASA 
contracts totalling some $5.5 billion to build a 
space shuttle vehicle to be operational by 1976. 
(Time, August 7, 1972) Together with its sub- 
contractors. North American invested some $40 
million in a number of task forces designed to 
prepare a case for presentation to NASA. 

One task force, for example, was charged 
with preparing a visual presentation. The task 
force manager for this group was instrumental 
in gathering together skilled^people from within 
the company, plus outsiders "borrowed" for 
the exercise. Resources and facilities required 
for the task were secured. When the date for 
presentation arrived, three color rr>ovies had 
been produced. Other task forces had been hard 
at work throughout the company. Some indivi- 
duals were said to have . worked seven days a 
week and up to 48 hours at a stretch to meet 
their objectives. (//j/d ) 

In early August 1972, NASA announced 
North American, as the contract' winner. The 
company hosted a marathon^ champagne party 
and then, as we understand it, disbanded their 
very successful task forces. 



Task forces are demanding, enervating, and possibly expose one.to failure. 
But for all that, work on a task force nearly always is fun. 



An answer , to this question must be purely 
speculative, but^we do know that never again 
was the squadron to perform a feat equal to the 
breaching of the Ruhr dams. 

Case 1Mb. 2. The second example (a brief 
one) draws" attention to how a very large cor- 
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In these examples, and In the discussion of 
the "why" of using temporary systems, one 
major point has been only lightly touched 
upon: task forces are fun. Certainly they are 
demanding, enervating, and possibly expose one 
to failure. But for all that, and perhaps in part 
because of it, work on a task force nearly 
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always is seen in retrospect as exciting stimu- 
lating, interesting, and fun. In the stjttifying 
routine of the large organization, the task force 
can create a chance for what Reich calls the 
quest for randomness that man must have in an 
otherwise ordered world. (Reich, 1970, 
pp.1 03-1 04) And in that quest, the member- 
ship often develop an esprit de corps which 
may well continue long after memories of the 
task objective have faded. 

Worth, in thecreport of the Commission on 
Educational Planning, recommends the use of 
small task forces in advanced education (he 
calls them "learning alliances") and cites the 
stimulation of mernership as one advantage. 
(1972, p.202) 

The intensity of effort, the close human 
interaction — encouraged no doubt by the ab- 
sence of those formal lines of communication 
which stand between man and the pleasure or 
pain of more direct relationships — surely con- 
tribute to what, for many former task force 
members, has been the high point of their work 
experience. . 

While willing to grant the positive rewards of 
temporary systems, both Toffler (1970, 
pp.148-151) and Slater (1968, pp.77-96) raise 
^questions as to the social consequences of men 
moving regularly from one temporary system to 
another. Stability, security and permanence are 
the price to be paid for task forces. But these 
authors, along with Bennis (1968), base their 
concern upon .a projection in which all working 
organizations are of the task force type. This 
projection surely warrants examination. 



movements which claim to offer universal solu- 
tions, we can at least subject the idea to careful 
scrutiny. 

The ideal ^ask force as described in this 
paper is the child of a larger normally tightly 
structured social order. The attractive- qualities 
of the task force exist in contradistinction to, 
but not necessarily in contradiction of, those of 
the "home" bureaucracy. To say that flexibility 
is a virtue in situations where a technological 
breakthrough is to be exploited is not to deny 
the virtue of stability to those awaiting a regu- 
lar pay check. To enjoy the interpersonal rela- 
tions of a small group is not to dismiss the 
comfort of equal treatment before an imper- 
sonal bureaucracy. 

Further, should temporary systems such as 
task forces become the modus operandi of 
organization surely there will be. a fossilization 
of procedures and roles. I would hypothesize 
that just as surely as the "task force manager" 
has become more a description of a. position 
than of a person, standardized norms of be- 
havior and performance would develop 
throughout a permanent world of temporary 
systems. 

It seems a habit of Man to impose ritual in 
the structuring of his relationships, ritual which 
often becomes a purpose in its'elf long after the 
raison d'etre has vanished. Is it not reasonable 
to suggest that Man will attempt to ease 
Toffler's future shock through a set of stan- 
dardized procedures, chains of command, and 
other organizational impedimentia? 

This is not to argue that the compelling 



What we are likely to see is not an either/or struggle between bureau- 
cracies and temporary systems, but rather a balancing between the two. 



Task Forces versus Bureaucracies 

This paper began with Toffler's claim that 
we are now witnessing the dejnise of bureau- 
"cracies and the rise of temporary systems. While 
it is hardly valid to reject the claim on the basis 
that the world already has a surfeit of hew 



reasons for temporary systems (rapid changes, 
technological breakthroughs, and the like) will 
not arise as the futurologists claim. The counter 
suggestion is that there are other factors which 
must be entered into the equations by which 
one predicts the organizational forms of the 
future. Perhaps what we are. more likely to see 
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is not an either/or struggle between bureau- 
cracies and temporary systems, but rather a 
balancing between the two. The recnnt Oppor- 
tunities for Youth and Local Initiative Pro- 
grams may be hailed by some as harbingers of 
the temporary systems world. But it is as well 
to point out that these, and similar short-term 
projects, r stem from a federal bureaucracy that 
has a well deserved reputation for durability. 

In The Human Zoo, Desmond Morris (1969) 
describes Man's struggle for a balance between 
existence in the dehumanizing, bureaucratic 
,super-tribe which has produced his modern 
city-civilization and the more biologically 
attuned and socially manageable tribal unit in 
which he achieves his human fulfillment. For 
Morris, it is not a question of a triumph of one 
over the other but rather a matter of trends and 
countertrends . (1 969, pp.29-39) 

Morris sees Man as forced to pursue a 
"stimulus struggle" in which he must satisfy 
high levels of activity and curiosity (a genetic 
condition imposed by his hunting ancestors) 
but must veer away from conditions of over- 
stimulation. High activity followed by a search 
for lower levels of stimulation is a normal 
"shifting syndrome" for Man. (1969, 
pp.192-193) Thus, consistent with thjs view. It 
is not^'un reason able for a task force member to 
declare that he will never forget his days on The 
Project but at the same time not be averse to 
returning to the comparative shelter of a 
bureaucracy before venturing forth, on another 
challenge. ? 

If an administrator IS inclined to accept the 
idea of a mixed bureaucrati^/femporary system 
world, it follows that he might find it advan- 
tageous to exploit the best characteristics of 
each. 

the Task Force as an Organizational 
Strategy in Education 

o 

Rapidly changing environments, new de- 
mands, new technologies, the need to accom- 
modate professionals, are all recurring factors in 
school systems and argue for the use of task 



forces. 

Let me suggest two general paths which 
might prove useful in applying this organiza- 
tional concept in. the field of education. The 
first would be to took at ongoing enterprises 
with a view to incorporating task force charac- 
teristics; a second approach is to create an ab 
initio project. 

Recently I revisited an open-area school in 
Edmonton where a graduate student of mine 
had been employed since the institution 
opened. In my two years between visits, the 
school itself had not been altered structurally. 
However, my young friend was a very changed 
person. Indeed the "then" and "now" dif- 
ferences were striking. I remembered his en- 
thusiasm for the open-area as contagious. Two 
years ago he could scarcely conceal his pride at 
being one of a selected few to staff the school 
and was bubbling over with ideas for exploiting 
the concept. While he still favored open areas, 
his verve, his enthusiasm were no longer there. 
"Mr. X," said my friend, "is still a great prin- 
cipal, to work with [I had heard only his first 
name two years ago] , but things have changed. 
The school is. now so much like all the rest ...." 

Perhaps you may recall the John Adams 
High School j)f Portland, Oregon. It opened in 
1969 as the innovative school for self-directed 
learning. Now we hear that it is struggling just 
to stay alive. October 1971, p.81) 

And out in Campbell River, it is no secret that 
John Young's pioneer venture with the "open 
campus" is in serious difficulty. 

In many respects, innovative and revolu- 
tionary changes in . education (open campus, 
open-area, team teaching, and the like) often 
begin as projects with characteristics not unlike 
those found in. task forces. Pilot projects in 
particular have such characteristics. Roles are 
too new to permit prior definition and are thus 
more likely to be created than simply filled. 
Creative, dynamic people find the demands 
upon them to be exciting and challenging. The 
pilot project surges forward to "success". But 
organizational hardening of the arteries sets in 
all too soon; roles become fornnf&lized to the 
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point of acting as constraints. What^was once 
strmulating now has the arsenic flavoi of "stan- 
dard operating procedures." 

For on-going projects, then, it may be advan- 
tageous to plan them on the basis of task force 
characteristics and be satisfied with their tem- 
porary benefits rather than endure the frustra- 
tion of a search for a permanent organizational 
structure that will yield in perpetuity the re- 
turns projected from a short-lived pilot study. 

Is the task clearly defined for all project 
members? Does task performance define struc- 
ture? Do members feel that when the job is 
complete they will at least have the option of 
returning to their former base of operations? 
Finally, has a termination criterion been set? 
When is the project to be declared "finished"? 
The !atter point is of particular importance lest 
organizational ennui replace a vital striving to- 
ward completion, ff the full advantages of task 
forces are to be gained, then provision must be 
made for a complete organizational recasting of 



their potential. 

The task force leader (it would seem a pity if 
he were designated as "principal" and thus by 
association evoke all the role connotations 
which surround that trtle) could be given res- 
ponsibility for assembling the initial team and 
facilitating its endeavors. However, various 
other relationships (structures) could be left to 
develop as the task demands. Thus, quite dif- 
ferent relationships from those that are now the 
norm might obtain among teachers, administra- 
tors, students, and the general public. 

In a brief but incisive article, Bogue points 
to possibilities of exploiting the task force in 
a school system. (Kappan, October 1971, 
pp.94-96) However, the task forces he envis- 
ages do not operate apart fr'^m their founding 
organization. Bogue himself raises the dilemma 
of how a member of this type of temporary 
unit can function when serving two masters 
simultaneously. 

An important, basic understanding would be 



Restructuring may be welcomed where projects have failed. The real test 
comes when a currently successful group Is phased out on schedule. 



a project. The usual "evaluation phase" falls 
well short of what is intended here. Restructur- 
ing may be welcomed where projects have 
failed. The real test comes when a currently 
successful group is phased out on schedule. 

Another approach is to use the task force 
strategy as a guide to designing and carrying out 
projects from "first dawning to fruition". Let 
me propose an example. 

One project migl.t be to establish a team of 
teachers who, with a selected group of, say, 500 
youngsters just entering high school, would 
undertake to develop and operate a three-year 
educational program to meet the needs of that 
group. These needs would have to be stated as 
specific objectives. Conceivably the group could 
operate as a separate "house" of a regular large 
school. 

Observations suggest that task forces. which 
are deliberately separated from their home 
organization have less difficulty jn exploiting 



that while the task force was in operation, the 
crjativity= of teachers should not be con- 
strained, except in extreme instances, by the 
dicta of traditional roles, regulations passed by 
central office for conventional schools, or 
working conditions established by formal con- 
tract. True to the concept of the task force, it 
would be necessary to ensure that all team 
members (volunteers) cleaJy understood that 
the project had both definite goals and a . 
tvnited life. Those who may gain positions of 
status in this particular task force would have 
to accept the fact that this would be a limited 
situation. However, this might be of advantage 
to those who, once having had a taste of 
administration, would prefer to return lo regu- 
lar teaching in the same system, but who vvould 
find it difficult in the usual school operation, to 
make this somewhat unconventional move. 
Again, it should be made clear that the relation- 
ships which determined the structure for the 
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project would be interred with the graduation 
ceremonies and not live on to beset those who 
come later with different needs, expectations, 
and talents. 



In this paper an attempt has been made to 
review the characteristics of an "Ideal" task 
force. Arguments were advanced for a balancing 
between temporary systems and bureaucracies, 
and suggestions were made for the incorpora- 
tion of the task force format into school activi- 
ties. It would be inappropriate to .claim any 
panacean qualities for task forces. Yet as a 
strategy which offers possibilities for flexible, 
creative endeavors in education, it commands 
our attention. 
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''Administrators must try to understand parents' hopes and fears and we must strive to 
capture the vision of their dreams, for the essential task of the administrator is to 
make dreams come true." John Wiens sets before us in this paper a concept of the 
administrative role - the administrator as a social advocate — which is both bold and 
realistic ... and, yes, inspiring as well, reluctant as a pragmatic administrator may be to 
admit that he has been inspired. 

Dr. Wiens develops- the thesis that the administrator must become the social advocate 
for his community and illustrates this by discussing three problems of a society in 
transition: the present lack bf consensus concerning individual and social purpose; the 
power lessness of the individual in mass society; and the fragmentation of key social 
units in our society. For each of these problems, the author outlines what an 
administrator might dp if he were to act as a social advocate. 

In the concluding sections. Dr. Wiens describes his ideal community. It is caring ... it is 
involved ... it is integrated. Above all, it is a community. To bring this kind of 
community into existence, we must develop a new^ role for the school and for the 
administrator. Examples are given of what an administrator can do in this new role and 
what effects this can have on community life. 



An advocate is a person who proinotes a 
point of view. In a legal sense, this means that 
the advocate attempts to obtain justice for his 
client. In a political sense, the advocate pro- 
motes a particular philosophy which is designed 
to concentrate power in the hands of a particu- 
lar group. In a social sense, an advocate is a 
person who strives to create a social system 
which maximizes the well-being of a commu- 
nity. I suppose it is possible that the political 
advocate and the social advocate could be 
pursuing Identical goals, but it doesn't seem 
likely. Indeed, there have been many claims 
made by politicians that they are, in fact, social 
advocates, but my walks through the forests of 
society have convinced me that, just like Little 
Red Riding Hood, we need woodsmen to save 
us from the wolves. 

In this presentation, it will be my thesis that 
the educational administrator of the future will 
have to come out of his forest to become the 
social advocate for his community. Why do I 
believe this? Let me try to explain. 

Most of us are probably aware of the pro- 
found social revolution which Is taking place all 
around us. Like It or not, we are emerging from 



one social era and struggling to inove Into 
another. We know what we are leaving behind, 
but we do not really know what lies ahead, and 
so we need help in thinking about our future. 
We do not want to drift aimlessly, yet most of 
us don't know enough about ourselves to steer 
confidently into the future. 

For many years a favorite debate centered 
around the questions: Should schools lead 
society or should they follow? Should they 
direct or reflect? I would suggest that we had 
difficulty answering the questions because they 
were not quite the right ones. 1 suggest that the 
schools, and thus educators, should neither lead 
nor follow. They are neither locomotive nor 
caboose. And yet they are both, and more than 
both, for, given an imaginative community, the 
schools can be the vehicle by which society 
may transform and transport itself into a new 
age. The school can help people find them- 
selves. It can help communities rebuild them- 
selves, and It can assist society In general in Its 
search for new values and new structures. But if 
It Is to do this, the school must change. And if 
the administrator is to help the community 
rebuild itself through the schools, he must 
change also. 
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The Problems of a Society 
in Transition 

I should like to describe a few of the prob- 
lems which face a society in transition, and 
particularly our society, in which new needs are 
not being adequately met by the old institu- 
tions. For each problem, I sha'' suggest what 
the educational administrator could do if he 
were genuinely concerned about being a social 
advocate. I must hasten to state the obvious, of 
course. I am not going to pretend that these 
simple suggestions will solve all of our complex 
problems. What I do hope is that you will sense 
in my suggestions an attitude toward the 
schools' clients which may be useful to you. 

I could talk about many social problems, but 
I have chosen to concentrate on thrt?e, not 
necessarily the most urgent problems, nor in 
priority ranking. I use them merely to illustrate 
what I mean when I suggest that educational 
administrators should become social advocates. 

Problem IMo. 1. One of the problems of a 
society in transition is the lack of consensus 
concerning individual and social purposed 
Matthew Arnold described this condition rather 
well in Rugby Chapel when he wrote: 

What is the course of life 

Of mortal men on the earth? — 

Most men eddy about 

Here and there — eat and drink. 

Chatter and love and hate. 

Gather and squander, are raised 

Aloft, are hurled in the dust. 

Striving blindly, achieving 

Nothing; And then they die — 

Perish; and no one asks 

Who or what they have been, 

More than he asks what waves. 

In the moonlit solitudes mild 

Of the midmost Ocean, have swell'd, 

Foam'd for a moment, and gone. 

What is true of Individuals is also true of 
organizations, communities, and society in 
general. There is a great deal of striving, but 
much of it is blind and without purpose. This 



condition exists for society in general, and for 
schools in particular. There is no overwhelming 
feeling of purpose which justifies the existence 
of our schools. 

Over the last few years I havj on many 
occasions confronted people with the question, 
"What are schools for?" The first reaction I get 
is usually, "Why, everybody knows what 
schools are for. Why waste time talking about 
that? Let's get on with the job." But ! haven't 
been willing to accept this. 1 have insisted that 
people toll me just what schools are for. 
Occasionally, someone has been able to give me 
a fairly clear statement about what he believes, 
but almost invariably he finds himself engaged 
in a debate with others around him who either 
disagree with him or misunderstand him. 

Now it is not surprising that there is dis- 
agreement among people in different groups. 
But there is disagreement even within particular 
groups. Teachers disagree with teachers; stu- 
dents disagree with students; and trustees dis- 
agree with trustees. There are very, very few 
school boards, if any, that have a clear state- 
ment of purpose. They go along assuming that 
people know what schools are for, when in fact 
they do not. We are involved in an enterprise 
which has lost its sense of purpose. 

We are much like processionary caterpillars: 
they move among the pine trees In a long pro- 
cession, one leading and the others following 
with eyes half-closed and each head snugly 
fitted against the rear extremity of the prede- 
cessor. In an experiment, a French naturalist 
enticed them to the rim of a large flower pot. 
He succeeded in getting the first connected 
with the last, thus forming a complete circle 
which started moving around in a procession 
that had neither beginning nor end. He ex- 
pected that after a while they would catch on 
to the joke and start off in a new direction, but 



^Many of my ideas about the various forms of 
alienation (purposelessness, powerlessness, isolation) 
have'been borrowed from Henry Kolesar, with whom, 
through fortunate circumstances, I shared an office 
while we were both graduate students in Edmonton. 
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they didn't. Through sheer force of habit the 
living, creeping circle kept nnoving around the 
rinn of the pot, keeping the sanne relentless pace 
for alnnost a week. They would doubtless have 
continued longer but for exhaustion and starva- 
tion. An annple supply of food was close at 
hand and plainly visible, but it was outside the 
range of the circle so they continued along the 
beaten path. They were following instinct ... 
habit ... tradition. They mistook activity for 
accomplishment. They nneant well, but they got 
nowhere. 



hitting the little kids, the little kids are scream- 
ing and eating the crayons, and everyone is 
peeing in the sandbox". 

It Is no wonder that the intelligent person is 
tennpted to opt out. In his thoughts at least, 
even if not in his actions, many a thoughtful 
person suffers from a form of alienation which 
sociologists have called isolation. The person 
conforms outwardly, but inwardly he places 
little value on the goals or beliefs that are 
highly regarded by society. A person in this 
position may do one of two things: he may 



We are involved in an enterprise which has lost its sense of purpose. ... We 
are following instinct ... habit ... tradition. We are mistaking activity for 
accomplishment. 



I think that our publics have begun to won- 
der whether we are mistaking activity for 
accomplishment. We are unable to demonstrate 
that we are accomplishing very much, because 
we are not even agreed on what it is that we are 
trying to do. We mean well, but are v^/e getting 
anywhere? We are an enterprise without a clear 
sense of purpose, and a purposeless enterprise 
does not inspire enthusiasm and support. It 
leads, instead, to a feeling of alienation in 
which people turn their backs on the very insti- 
tutions which were presumably designed to 
serve them. 

It is true, of course, that there are individ- 
uals here and there who do have a clear sense of 
purpose. But not infrequently even this is not 
enough to prevent a feeling of alienation from 
developing. In fact, having a clear sense of pur- 
pose may well be a major cause of alienation. 
For what thoughtful person, observing the 
madness around him, can help feeling some- 
times that the values which guide our social 
destiny are all wrong, and that it would be a 
blessed relief to be able to ignore the whole 
thing? Roger Price, in The Great Roob Revolu- 
tion, describes this situation when he says that 
"at times the entire nation seems to resemble a 
gigantic kindergarten 15 minutes after the 
teacher has left the room. The big kids are 



resign himself to his fate, or he may strive to 
change things. Which of these he does depends 
largely on what I would call his psychological 
strength. In order to strive for a better world he 
will need an uncommon measure of courage, as 
well as an unusual understanding of the politi- 
cal and social forces which operate In his world. 

We all know how hard it Is to stand up 
firmly for a minority point of view. Unfortu- 
nately, the problem is made worse because of 
the fact that most of uj move In very restricted 
circles. We live In organizations, and we are 
expected to perpetuate the organizations' 
myths. The occasional iconoclast who dares to 
suggest that there is something wrong soon 
learns how it feels to be frozen into isolation. 
Organizations, like societies, have a way of 
crucifying their potential saviors. 

So what is the poor educational adminis- 
trator supposed to do about it? I suggest that 
he must first of all recognize that the schools 
belong to the people and not to the profes- 
sionals, and having recognized this he must re- 
turn to the people the right to determine the 
purposes of education. Then he must take the 
initiative in involving his clients in a new search 
for these purposes. 

Note that I did not say search for new pur- 
poses, but a new search for purposes. It may 
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well be that when the search is completed, if it 
ever can be, the client will have found the same 
purf)oses to guide him which also guided pre- 
vious generations. Or it may lie that new condi- 
tions in his world will have led him to some- 
thing different. In either case, the important 
thing to remember is that no generation can 
ever simply inherit a philosophy or value 
system from its fathers. In every age, man must 
painfully struggle with this problem anew. 

Nor can we delegate this responsibility to 
our experts and our elected officials. Each of us 
must participate in this exercise, if for no other 
reason than that our continued development as 
a free society depends on such participation. It 
is, therefore, not good enough that we should 
appoint a Royal Commission every 10 or 20 
years to examine the goals of edLiCcition. In 
each district, and in each school, we must en- 
gage in this search for values and ideals for 
ourselves. 

There are many ways of organizing a school 
community with the objective of developing a 
set oi purposes for the school. Just how it is 
done will depend on many things, but I believe 
that there is at least one very important point 
to remember. Any successful effort to develop 
a set of purposes must involve many different 
kinds of people. Certainly, parents and teachers 
shouki be involved, but even more important, 



than those reached when homogeneous groups 
are set up, with committees of students in one 
place complaining about adults, teachers in 
another f)lace complaining about trustees, und 
parents in their homes complaining about al) 

If we do a good job of involving our clients 
in a new search for purposes, we shall probably 
still find that our society in transition finds 
itself unable to c1evelo|.i a consensus. Peihaps 
this will always be the case in a pluralistic: 
society, but it need not be a prolilem if we do 
something about a second pro Ij lorn to which I 
now direct your attention. 

Problem No. 2 is the powerlessness of the 
individual in a mass society. It has often been 
complained about, but the problem has been so 
persistent that many of us have simply come to 
accept it as inevital)!e. 

It reminds me of the little old lady who was 
asked why she always skinned the eels while 
they were still alive. She replied, "Oh, they're 
quite used to it. I've been doing it for years." 

The ordinary man on the street really and 
truly cannot fight city hall. He hasn't the time 
or the expertise to argue successfully with the 
experienced burefiucrat, and so he stofjs trying. 
For a while, he may think that his elected 
representatives will help him, but these repre- 



The ordinary man on the street really and truly cannot fight city hall. He 
hasn't the time or the expertise to argue successfully with the experienced 
bureaucrat, and so he stops trying. ; 



students should be included, and they should 
be listened to and taken very seriously. And to 
labor this point even more, let me urge you to 
set up mixed study groups. Perhaps the ideal 
group to talk about education would include 
one 01 two --Kiucators, one or two parents, one 
trustee and three or four students, including a 
dro|>out. The give-and-take in a group like this 
.! i have salutary effects on all concerned. The 
result, whenevLu I lidve Si*en it tried, has been 
mutual les|)ef•^ ever, if consensus were not 
al-A'avs j''hieviifi. Certainly the results are better 



sentatives themselves aie, as often as not, the 
supervising architects of the institutional 
edifices which the administrators have buiU. 
Those politicians who are out of power, o1 
course, make nice promises, but the man on the 
street has had enough experience with such 
promises to feel that there is no hope for him. 
He may concede that there are probably some 
honest politicians, but he has no way of telling 
the good guys from the bad because they all 
look the same and spoak the same language. 
And so his feeling of powerlessness grows. 
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And because he doesn't really know how to 
vote, he frequently doesn't bother. The 
decision-makers who determine his destiny iheti 
become some vague "they" and any meaningful 
feeling of personal involvement is lost. Indeed, 
it sometimes even seems to our man in the 
street that "they", whoever they are, are also 
powerless, and that there is no one who can 
really do anything about anything. The individ- 
ual simply says to himself, "There is nothing I 
can do to bring about the kinds, of conditions 
which I consider to be desirable." This is a sad 
state of affairs, but it is a feeling which is 
growing today; and it is a feeling which is 
especially prevalent among parents who have 
children in the public schools. 

What can the administrator who wishes to be 
a social advocate do about this feeling of 
powerlessness? I suggest that if the adininis- 
trator is a school principal, he can do a great 
deal about it l)y involving his clients in 
meaningful discussions as outlined earlier. But a 
more attack on powerlessness can f)e 

made by the central office administration, and 
they can speaihead their attack {3y pioviding 
peo{3le with choices - the freedom to choose 
among real alternatives is one of the most 
pot(?nt sources of power. 



obtain food \\^ any defjot outside his /om?. Tfiis 
would probably solve most of our majoi traffic 
problems, especially if Ihi? j'jiaclice wete ex- 
tended to other commodities such as clothing, 
hardware, and so on. Anyone who might be 
temfjted to shop elsewhere woLikJ be informed 
that the def)Ots were all pretty much the same 
anyway. 

Inside the de(30ts, the client would also be 
relieveci of the burden of choice. He woLiUi nnl 
be faced with a great variety of name brands on 
the canned goods shelf. All the canned goods 
would come from a smgle [Drovincial depot. 
Think of the econoiTiy! And think of how easy 
it would be to make a choice when tfiere is only 
one kind of everything. The idea has all the 
appeal of a Russian election. 

I could go on and give? other examples. I 
could remind yOLi, in a more serious vein, dial 
other professions, such as m(?dicine, give a 
client the right to choose the prof(?ssional who 
will serve him. Throughout our society we be- 
lieve in freedoin of choice. We know that the 
democratic way is inefficient in many respects, 
but we cherish this way of life. 

Why can't we apply our democratic ideals to 
education? 

I think people ought to be allowed to send 



People ought to be allowed to send their children to any school in the 
community they want to. I believe, further, that there should be 
differences among these schools. 



If you have ever thought carefully about this 
matter of freedom of choice in education you 
must surely have become rather depressed. Just 
compare our practices ii^ education with 
practices in other aspects of our lives. Su(3pose, 
for example, that our food supplies ' were all 
controlled by government agencies of some 
sort, and were dispensed in large depots clotted 
throughout the community. Just think for a 
moment what trem .idous advantages this 
would have. First, the local bureaucrats would 
divide all the residential areas into zones, and 
would decree that no one would be allowed to 



their children to any school in the community 
they want to. And I believe, fLtrther, that there 
should be differences among these schools. 1 
believe that it should be quite acceptable in a 
cominunity of some si/^e to have some schools 
that have a very structured approach to learning 
and there should be other schools that are very 
unstructured. There should be schools that pay 
a great deal of attention to things like dress arid 
grooming, and others which don't. There 
should be schools which leach reading by one 
method and other schools which teach it by 
another method. There should be open area 
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schools and there should be traditional scliools. 
There should be a^ariety available to people. 
People should have freedom of choice. We have 
a great number of people in the community 
who say that we have gone too far and that we 
should go back to the good old days, but we 
also have many f)L'ople who say we are lagging 
behind and that we ought to be trying new 
things. You can't please both kinds of people 
unless you provide options for them, and I 
think that this is exactly what we should be 
doing. One of the reasons we find it so very 
hard to experiment in education is that each 
time we wish to mount a bold experiment, we 
have large numbers of people trapped by a 
boundary and their children have to be the 
guinea pigs in the experiment. Well, why should 
they be trapped? Why not allow them to find 
another school which appeals to them? And 
why not yield their places in the experimental 
school to people in other parts of the commu- 
nity who would love to be there? 

Certainly there will be problems in adminis- 
tering such a policy, and obviously it will not 
be practical in all communities. In fact, there is 
no doubt that any such poliey will be much 
more difficult to handle administratively than 
the usual boundary system. But I must remind 
you that administrators are not paid to do 
what's easy. They are paid to do what's desir- 
able. Happily, what is desirable in this case is 
also possible, for it is. already being done in 
several large districts. 



wouldn't be so bad. But the twidency is for 
each to go his own way with his own friends to 
do his own thing. Ai^d so the fate o1 the family 
is like the fate of the donkey and his tail - as 
the years went by, they grew away from each 
other. 

The fragmentation of our families is not the 
only form of fragmentation causing problems. 
As society becomes more complex, ^nd as 
knowledge becomes more detailed, there is a 
tendency for sub-societies based on expertise to 
develop. As these sub-societios establish their 
own norms and rituals, and as they liegin to 
compete for status and benefits, their tolerance 
for each other diminishes. Thus it is that we 
have faculties at variance with each other iti 
universities, school boards at war with munici- 
pal councils, and welfare ageneies at odds with 
chambers of commerce. And this is why each 
occupational specialty has simplistic apfiroaches 
to complex social problems. A biologist with 
specialized interests in matters ot ecology is not 
necessarily the best person to propose solutions 
for the problems caused by pollution Linlcss he 
is also aware of the economic, politieal, socio- 
logical, and psychological implieations ot his 
proposals. 

We in th'' schools have contributed to the 
problem of fragmentation. We have taken the 
individual during a part of his life, ium\ taught 
him a part of what he ought to learn, ^and sent 
him out into <#e world to live as best he can, 
and then blame him for not managing better. 



The fate of the family is like the fate of the donkey and his tail - as the 
years went by, they grew away from each other. 



Problem No. 3* The third problem which 
needs the attention of the social advocate is the 
prcblem of fragmentation. In a small way, this 
problem afflicts our families, whose members 
find it difficult to function consistently as a 
unit. Families spend little time together nowa- 
days. There is so much going on all over town 
and it is so easy to get there that staying home 
becomes a bore. If the members of a family at 
least were to go places together, the situation 



We have paid a lot of lip service to the idea 
that learning goes on from conception to death. 
Then why do we set such arbitrary age limits on 
enrollment? We have also said that we should 
teach the whole child. Then why do we concen- 
trate so much on academic achievement, and so 
littLe on other things? Again, we claim that 
learning is a very individual thing, that learning 
speed and style, as well as capacity and interest 
spans, vary tremendously. Then why do we 
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orcjani;?e so licjidly? Finally, and niosi inifioi- 
tanlly, we have said lliat lejniiiicj is preparation 
for living. Indeed, many of us have said thai 
living and learning arc inseparable elements of 
conscious life. Then why do we not organize 
the kinds of learning experiences which are real 
life experiences? Why not actually bring our 
children and our youth and oui mature citizens 
together in one vast attempt to recreate new 
neighljorhoods where the [)roblems of aliena- 
tion and fragmentation and loneliness are 
minimized? 

My Ideal Community of the Future 

Let me descrilie for you my ideal commu- 
nity of the future. This will be a risky undei- 
taking, for if I ca>inot find adetiuate words to 
descril)e my ideas, you will not understand. 
And if I succeed too well, you will doubtless 
call me a dreamer, wliich I am. But we dreamers 
have to tijke some risks, so let ine tell you 
about the foui cliief characteristics of my ideiil 
community. 



feel powerless, because they will he aiile to st'e 
the lesultsof -heir ()ai ticipation. 

The third chai jcleiistic of my community 
will be that it is an integrated conummity. 
There will be a conscious effort to fiievent 
organizations as well as individuals from isolat- 
ing themselves from one anotfier. In particulai, 
there will l^e a leunion of diffeient age groups 
and of families. I have often oljseived that itie 
severest critics of out youth come from the 
lanks of tliose who have the least to do with 
youth. But 1 h'lve also been gladdened when 
young folk have spent time witli older people 
and fiave come away saying, "They'ie not really 
so f3ad, you know." And I'm always lathei 
f3l eased when I he.if older peof)le say, "He may 
l3e a long-haired hippy, l3ut he's nice." What's 
sad is that the peof)le who say these things aie 
surprised at their tliscoveries. In my ideal com- 
nujnity there will l)e a detetniined effort to 
bring the geneiations into leal conMct, which 
means that tliey will woik and [jlay together, 
and not just meet once in a wliile to talk things 
over. 



In a caring community each man will fe0| hurt when someone else is 
lonely, and he will even treat deviant and unacceptable behavior with 
compassion as well as firmness. 



The first characteristic is that it \s a carir}g 
community. Here neiglibors will know eacii 
other and help each other. Each man will 
accept ttie fact that he, and not. some agency, 
must be his brother's kee|)er. He will be pre- 
pared to help, even to interfere? when poverty 
or illness strikes someone else. He will feel liurt 
when someone else is lonely, and he will even 
treat deviant and unacceptable behavior with 
compassion as well as firmness. 

The second characteristic of this community 
is that it is an involved community . In this 
place of which I dream, no one will feel that 
there is nothing he can do about anything. 
People will take part in the work and play of 
the neighborhood because they will derive great 
satisfaction in these activities. They will not 



The fourth characteristic of ttirs conuTiunity 
is that it IS, in fact, a community . My ideal 
community cannot be built on a massive scale. 
But It can lie tiuilt a hundred times over on a 
small scale even in a large city. In fact, tfiere are 
many places where noble efforts are being made 
to develofi just ttiese kinds of living communi- 
ties, but it seems to n^e that the one agency 
that could do more than any other to really 
make it hapfjen, has so far done very little to 
get involved. And ttiat agency is tlie school. 

There are many reasons why the school 
hasn't become involved, but few of tliese rea- 
sons are good ones. For many years now, edu- 
cators have been under the impression that 
theirs is a very specific task. Very few people 
have really untierstood tlie deepei significance 
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Everything that happens in an individual's lifetime is somehow of concern 
to the educator. Every need is his need, every dream his challenge, and 
every problem his responsibility. 



f)f snin<; of tho Ciiicli plifijsf.'s vvliicli luivu nude 
th(; lOLinds.'lf lojinincj iind I iviruj tin? i eally two 
sidt.'s of tliu Stinu? com, tln?o i;v(?i ylliincj lliai 
lTt)pI^»?fi^ in an individLial's lifiMinn' is somehow 
of concern to \\w ethuMtor. Every ruied is his 
tieed, every die-am W\':> cliiHIenge, and every 
prol)h?m his ie:iponsil)ilily. 

In my community of tomoriovv, the eckica- 
lional administrator nuist he eve»n more of a 
(jeneralist tlitin lie is today. He will brinc) to- 
qethfM the yoLing and the old of his comniunity 
and h«.' will ask, "What do you want?" And 
tluMi lie will try to help them to cjet wliat they 
want. Som<?times this will nuian tliat he hel[)s 
them to oKjiini^e their ideas and thfiir resources 
in Older to plan a piotjiam of recreation and 
informal learnincj. At other times it w'll mean 
that he will help them to pi (; sent an aiticuljt'^ 
and vvell consitleriid proposal to a senior level of 
ijovernment. It may even riiean that hi? will have 
to lead them in an attack on oni? of the mariy 
establishments which tend to exist for their 
own sakes rather than for the sake of peopU?. 
And if this i.'stal)lishment sometitnes happens to 
bii his own employer, he will have to he couia- 
(jeous enough to take the necessary risks in that 
arena, too. There will be very little security for 
the administrator who is a genuinely sincere 
social advocati?, but tfie satisfaction will be 
immense on those rare occasions when some- 
\bijig really woiibwhilc takes place. 

A New Role for the Principal 

How can a princi|")al go about moving into 
this new role for himself and his school? 

He cari bring into the scfiool all those people 
who are not usually considered to l)e an essen- 
tial element of the school team, f don't mean 
only those who can act as aides or assistants, 
but also those whose lives lack real meaning at 
the fjreserit time. In my city, which is a retir- 
Q ment haven for old people from all over 
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Canada, there are many r(?st homes fill(?d with 
lonely people. Many of thest? people liave skills 
and hobl)i(.'S which our children would Iovl* to 
learn and to practice. Just as one exampN.-, 
many of these old people pkiy chi;ss. At the 
same time, v\'e have seveial thousand children 
playing ch(?ss in tin? schools of our district. 
Eaciv day, nrany of the old folks make their 
way to the "Silver Threads Center" to com- 
miserate with ont? arrothei and so each day a 
great 0|.)pof tLrnity is losl. Our old peo|)le jnd 
cur young peofjie need each other, and the 
school coLrld be a natur al metM ing place for 
them. 

Some ol our prir^ci()als recogni/ed this Utst 
year and ciid somethifig aboLit it. One, in partic- 
ular, went all out to biing school and commn 
nity togethei. H(? broLrght OLitsideis inlfi the 
school for all sorts of activities dLiring scliool 
hours, at fioon, after school, evenings, and Ik; 
was still at It during the summiM, Sometim(?s 
the old and the yoirng were working and learn 
ing together, at other times the one was 
teaching the other. They played anti sang and 
studied ami handier .dted and ger^erally enjoyed 
themselves. And what a difference it made to 
the school! What had been a very formal and 
traditional institution became a popular place 
to be. Perhaps one of the more rewarding pay- 
offs came this past summer when a gioup of 
children who had beei^ behavior problems tht? 
previous year came l^ack when no one was 
around and cleaned up a mess which had been 
left Ijehind in one of the rooms by someone 
else. This was their school, and they wanted it 
clean. Toward the spring of the year, at a public 
meeting to discuss the possil)le future develop- 
ment of a community school, I heard a little 
old lady put one of our aldermen in his place 
when he express(?d doubts about the viability of 
such an undertaking. She was sick and tireii of 
being put to one side as a has-been. Since be- 
coming involved in the school, she had dis- 
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covered new meaning for her life; 5;ho wus' 
hiiving fun; she was useful and she wasn't about 
to lei some politician tell her thai the dream of 
a community school could not be turned into 
reiiliiv- Since that time, an active community 
associiUion has been formed discuss and to 
take action on a variety of issues affecting that 
particular part of the city. The school board Ivis 
appointed an architect, who is meeting with a 
sub-group of this association lo plan a new 
ljuilding for the area which will hopefully in 
corporate miiny facilities which are not nor*' 
mally found in a school. Nciturally, it will be 
necessary to obtain the cooperation of the cily 
fathers and probably other levels of govern- 
ment, but there is a great deal of optimism in 
the area. Elected officials and bureaucrnts do 
respond when a sufficiently aroused electorate 
gets organized. . 

No one knows exactly where ail this is head- 
ing in the particular community I am describ- 
ing, but the general direction is toward the 
caring, involved, and integrated community. 
* Some day, this part of town may have a 
community center which is a school, and which 
has as an integrated part of its operation a 
health center, welfare office, legal aid center, 
family and children's center, public library, and 
goodness knows what other services. And it will 
air have been begun by an achninistrator who 
saw himself surrounded by needs of various 
kinds, and who perceived himself as a person 
who could act as a social advocate whose func- 
tion it was to see to it that these needs were 
Fnet. 

Having brought the comnuinity into the 
school is only one.)>art of the needed integra- 
tion piocess. Another major challenge is to 
bring the school into the community. And here 
again the purpose is. not merely to take children 
out. into the big wide world to s770w them what 
goes on there. Instead, the idea is to get I hem 
involved while they're out there. This is a risky 
business, of course, but what a way to learn! I 
suspect that with The right kind of preparation, 
many school- age children could do more for 
community problems than we've over thought 
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f30ssible. They could assist with surveys; ihoy 
could conduct inteiviews, and they could pei - 
form public service activities of various kinds, 
They could even organize community teach-ins 
on current issues. Her^i and there this is [lappen- 
ing, too. Again, in our community, and 1 sup- 
pose in others, public teach-ins have been 
organized by second<iry school students. It 
seems likely that there could be teach-ins in- 
volving students and the public on any number 
of society's problems, including [pollution, 
traffic congestion, the recre.itional needs of the 
bedridden, emerging [lat terns of family living, 
and so on and on. 

But in my ideal community, these teach-ins 
would not end when all the wo ids had been 
spoken. They would only be considered 
successful when followed by action. And the 
action should involve the students again, so that 
once again the school would be going out into 
the community in an active fashion. This would 
be more than an observation of the real worid, 
and it would be moie than an expertmtint in th(i 
reaf world: it would be thi} leal world. Learning 
would be living and living would be learntng. 

To Make Dreams Come JrOe 

To summarize, I have attempted to indicate 
what I consider to be important if schools are 
to play a meaningful part in helping our society 
as it moves fron) one era to the next. I have 
suggested a ' few things that the eckicational 
administrator might do about three social pro- 
blems: the purposelessness of our institutions, 
the powerlessness of the individual, ond the 
fragmentation of the con^munllV' ^ have sug- 
gestfid that if education is to serve any really 
meaningful purpose in the world of tomorrow, 
it "will have to be expanded to take? in every 
aspect of living. This will mean that thesctiool 
wilt become totally integratetl and involved in 
the life of the comnuinity. It will also mtsin 
that the educative piocess will have tc) lestt^re 
to individuals their sen:-ie of invoivemetit, I heir 
dignity, and [hv.'w feeling that life has pur[)Ose 
and meanifig. To bring this kind of educalion 



The new administrator will never back away from an issue just because it 
is controversial. And, I can hear you saying, he will never survive. Perhaps 
he won't. 



into L'xist'.'rire wiU cjll j n»*\V stytf ot 
d{Jrnifiibti*jt lori, diui j ri»jw kirul ot iiilt'iirus- 
tijTOT. Tins TiL';V jdfTiini'jtrjtof will tiiivf.' i»s his 
nidjof task tht' iluvelopmoTit of ari intf(jr<itt;cl 
coninujfiity sijfvic<* CTgani^d ion which nidkus 
th'j n(;vv kind of corTimunit possible. Ho '.viP 
hdvt.' to hdvtf hi Odd knowleiiqu of coiTiniuTvty 
dffdir.*. Hf will hdve lo hdve keuri mstqhl miI'.j 
if.divtdU'W iTid QUHip dyriiiniicb. Hu wtll havti h) 
l)c qLiick to ideritify new kinds of neetJs, diid ht; 
Wtll hdve to have ^'riough undgmiitioTi to iriv^Mit 
wdys of niectif\? tht^st? neuds. Ht* will never 
consider any cofritrninity or ifidivic/ual problcn) 
to he someone e/se 's responsibility, and he will 
never back away from an issue jnst l)ecause it is 
controversial . And, I can hi.'nr you saying, ht* 
will nt»vur survivf*. Perhaps he won't. 

Hans Selye has said that "to make a gn-at 
dream come true, the first requirement is ^ 
great capacity to drearti. The second is persis- 
tence - a faith in the drearn". I would ask you 
to stop once in a while in your concern for a 
smoothly functioning system to rememlier that 
each time a parent sends us one of his litMe 
ones, he is sending us more than a child; he is 
sending us a [iart of himself. Bound up in hi», 
child are his dreams, not only for thai child, 
tnit also for the world in which that child will 
grow to maturity. \A/e who are atlministrators 
must try more diligently to put ourselves into 
the parent's place. We must try to understand 
his hopes and his fears and we must strive to 
capture the vision of his dreams, for tfie essen- 
tial task of the administrator Is to make dreams 
come true. 
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Kathleen Francoeur-Hendriks is Director General of 
Elementary and Secondary Education of Quebec's 
Department of Education. She holds Master's Degrees in 
Education from Laval and in Educational Administra- 
tion from the University of Alberta. She is completing 
her Ph.D. dissertation for the latter university. 

Ms. Francoeur-Hendriks taught ir elementary and 
secondary schools in Quebec before i=>.ining the Depart- 
ment of Education. She moved quickly through a 
number of positions before reaching the senior post 
which she now holds. An interest in planning and de- 
velopment was exercised to the full in recent years 
during the rapid expansion and changes in Quebec's 
educational system. 

Dr. Housego is a staff member of the Faculty of 
Education at the University of British Columbia. She 
has teaching experience in public school systems in 
Alberta and university teaching in her major field 
(Educational Psychology) at McGill, the University of 
Saskatchewan, the University of Alberta, and in her 
present position at UBC. In addition, she has served as a 
university residence warden and as a university student 
counsellor. 
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Mmc. Francoeur-Hendriks opened her presentation with a few sentences in French; 
then, with a smile, switched to impeccable /? and noted that if she were to 
continue thik dialogue across two cultures as - ; / begun it, it would quickly ( ease 
to be a dialogue! 

In fact, however, a dialogue between Kathleen Francoeur-Hendriks and Billie Housego 
did take place. In deference to the wishes of the authors, their initial statements are 
presented here in their separate entirety. Housego's presentation followed the pattern 
of a formal paper,' Francoeur-Hendriks' remarks were of a more informal nature. The 
difference in style of presentation ad: rably served to accent their differences in 
viewpoint. 'Trust, freedom of choice, flexibility'' - these, argues Housego, are 
dimensions of person-centered education which must be real and meaningful for a\\ in 
the human school. But Francoeur-Hendriks asks, "Do schools belong to educators?" 
Whose judgment must guide us in the pursuit of person-centered education? On these 
and other issues the protagonists strike differing postures, thereby illuminating the 
complex /ties of th eir th em e. 



KATHLEEN 

FRANCOEUR-HEIMDRIKS writes: 

When Billle Housego and 1 were invited to 
speak at this conference on the topic of per- 
son-centered education, it seemed like a 
challenging but feasible task. After a few meet- 
ings, we began to feel that perhaps we had 
underestimated the challenge — well hidden as 
it was under the prospect of meeting old friends 
and acquaintances in such a unique setting as 
Banff, and of working together again. Person- 
centered education as a topic, we feel, would be 
sufficient by itself, but when it Is to be a 
"dialogue across two cultures", the topic takes 
on quite a different meaning. 

Which cultures? To me, this is not a face- 
tious question, considering all of the implica- 
tions I can grasp of the concept of person- 
centered education. Which cultures, or should 
one say, which sub-cultures can be represented 
in this dialogue? English, French? (Anglophone, 
Francophone, as we now say in Quebec). East 
and West? Professor, practitioner? University 
staff members, civil servants? These groups of 
people, I'm sure, have quite different views on 
what "person" or "person-centered education" 
means. What does it mean, therefore, to each of 
us? How do v"^ translate such a concept? How 
do we translate its meaning in our decisions? In 
our writings? In our actions? In the structures 
we set up in the different situations in which 
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we operate? The means that we choose to facili- 
tate education? 

We took a look at person-centered education 
from another angle: Could we conceive of 
person-centered education as perhaps a means 
of creating or reestablishing a dialogue between 
two groups? — one group which represents 
most adults working in the educational system 
and the majority of the people who support 
this system, and the other group represented by 
all those children and young people who are 
unhappy in the system and would rather be out 
of it. In other words, a dialogue between those 
who make a living in and with the system and 
those who would want to be able to be and to 
live in this system. 

Thinking about this topic, one wishes (or at 
least I wish) for the knowledge, social aware- 
ness and wisdom of a philosopher, a sociologist, 
a psychologist, an anthropologist, and an edu- 
cator combined, in order to comprehend the 
multiple facets of this concept of person- 
centered education and its far-reaching implica- 
tions, I would like to be able to grasp the 
present problems and questions that are raised 
in our society in all their complexity, to 
envisage new directions and to measure the 
consequences of our actions and, more seri- 
ously, of our inaction. However, my approach 
to this question will be rather peripheral, which 
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is an elegant way, perhaps, of saying that nei- 
ther my thoughts nor my paper are too well 
organized. My limitations are due, among other 
things, to my own position in the education 
system which leaves me very far removed — 
ineeed too far removed — from the classroom 
where that key relationship of teacher-learner, 
adult-child, preson-to-person, which defines 
education Is established. 

What reality does the concept of person- 
centered education cover? Could it be that this 
concept contains the germ of a global revolu- 
tion affecting our systems of education and 
perhaps other social institutions as advocated, 
for example, by lllich, Toffler, Reimer and 
others: This new concept which is emerging 



approach that is an answer to what society 
desires. But who is to translate society's wants? 

Who has translated the demands and pre- 
occupations of the people we serve? Who has 
said that person-centered education, whatever it 
means to the individual, is an answer? Who 
speaks for society? Do the provincial govern- 
ments? Do the technocrats within the provin- 
cial governments and the Departments of 
Education? Do Boards of Trustees, administra- 
tors, and teachers speak for society and trans- 
late their demands? Do intellectuals in univer- 
sities or elsewhere? Do poets? 

At home, and \ suspect the same is true here, 
it is very interesting to listen to those who 
claim an understanding of the kind of society 



We should begin to look upon the child as free to grow and shape his own 
future .... 



strongly, and perhaps could be the greatest 
social change in this era, is that we should begin 
to look upon the child as free to grow and 
shape his own future rather than look upon him 
as a potential slave of our past and of all the 
institutions and social systems that we have 
developed and that we continue to maintain. I 
think Billie will further question this concept 
through the literature and bring another 
approach to the topic. 

When we talk about person-centered educa- 
tion In a humanistic era, I don't think of it as 
an objective per se. Person-centered education 
is an approach. When we analyze all the possibi- 
lities of that approach and attempt to compare 
it with what we are now doing, do we give 
adequate consideration to the objectives of 
education and of an educational system. More- 
over, Is the examination of educational objec- 
tives solely the prerogative of educators? Does 
this task belong only to us? 

I sometimes think that many educators share 
the view that the schools are ours. However, as 
one who holds to a fundamental belief that the 
schools are for society. I would like to know 
what society wants. I would like to be able to 
say that person-centered education is an 



that they feel exists now and that they feel Is 
going to be tbmorrow. Then there is a host of 
associations and federations that act as both 
buffers and lobbies between the people and the 
Departments of Education and decision-makers 
at the local level. Do they really represent the 
people, or do they represtnt their membership? 
Where do we find what people at large want? 
What is the best way of getting this informa- 
tion? How can we interpret it? 

Another complicating factor arises when 
people make demands upd^n a system, yet when 
one reads between the lines it is reasonably 
obvious that the demands they articulate are 
something of a smokescreen to their real de- 
mands. This poses a dilemma for the policy- 
makers, especially when financial constraints 
preclude attempts to satisfy a multiplicity of 
demands. By way of an illustration, it is com- 
mon to have popular demand for ease of 
accessibility to educational services, for more 
options in the curriculum, a greater variety of 
services. But there is a limit to accessibility, and 
a limit to options. A school can't be built near 
every church (perhaps here in the west I should 
say next to every grain elevator). Larger units 
■♦"he common answer, but these in turn 
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create problems and generate other areas of 
protest. There are protests against the 
dehumanizing effects of larger buildings and, of 
course, the disadvantages of busing. But if the 
demands for a variety of offerings are to be 
met, attention given to individual needs and the 
like, it simply cannot be done through building 
a host of little schools. 

Again, I raise the question, who is to arrive 
at a synthesis of all the expectations set for 
education, diverse and contradictory as they 
are? Is there in fact a synthesis that will result 
in a coherent, flexible, and effective policy and 
system? Does society want an educational 
system centered on the person or does it expect 
the school to produce a "finished product"? — 
a finished product according to what criteria: 
ability to obtain high school matriculation? 
university entrance standing? qualified to hold 
a job and earn a living? 

Even if it is agreed that education must 
center on the person and one holds to all that 
beautiful rhetoric about developing a person to 
his fullest potential, it still must be remembered 
that we live within and are a part of an environ- 
ment which is threaded throughout with values, 
beliefs, and influences. In the reality of life, a 
person grows not only from within but is 
developed by those influences from without. 
What then do we really want? Do we want our 
schools to place emphasis upon those skills 
which would best support the individualist of 
20 to 30 years from now, the person who takes 
a lone stance? Or do we want our person- 
centered education to help with those skills 
which have to do with organized groups, syndi- 
cates, unions, and the like? Whila we say 
"develop the individual" is it at the expense of 
loyalty to the larger group, one's peers, party, 
nation? 

On another issue, we often hear the expres- 
sion "We want quality education." What does 
that mean? It seems to me that here again we 
have different interpretations by different 
groups. Do we want better human resources? 
Do we want better services to students — 
especially student personnel services? Do we 



want better programs of study, or better 
methods, better techniques? Do we want better 
communication between adults and ' young 
people in our schools? If so, better in what 
sense? toward what purpose? 

These then are some views I've presented 
and some questions I've raised. I'll leave it now 
to Billie to present her case. 



BILLIE HOUSEGO writes: 

Person-centered education? One is tempted 
to ask what else, pray tell, the focus of educa- 
tion could possibly be. Of course education 
must be person-centered. Hasn't it always been? 

Quite the contrary — the subject matter 
transmitted has been given top priority for 
some years. What should be taught? How 
should it be ordered and apportioned? How 
should it be presented? These are questions 
which hav7 recently puzzled educators. True, 
they are legitimate concerns, but in themselves 
they are insufficient. "What about the emo- 
tional needs of children?" asked people like 
Richard Jones in his book. Fantasy and Feeling 
in Education. There is no action or learning 
which does not have both cognitive and affec 
tive dimensions, yet affect is consistently 
ignored. 

Critics such as Ivan lllich in DeschooHng 
Society and Paulo Freire in Paedagogy of the 
Oppressed have questioned the social implica- 
tions of education. This criticism and the youth 
protest against depersonalization have helped 
set in motion efforts to humanize education, to 
make education relevant to the learner, some- 
thing which enhances him and meets his per- 
sonal needs, helping him to understand himself 
and to enrich his view of the world. The 
popularity of this point of view is apparent in 
current educational literature; indeed, the 
theme of this conference is an example of the 
focus, and it is but one of many similar under- 
takings. 
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Can schools grow persons?" ... . "No.' 



Examination of Terms 

In order to discuss humanizing education, it 
is necessary to examine what it means to be 
human, or as some prefer to say, humane. 

Paul Torrance (1970, pp. 3-10) in a charac- 
teristically creative way, identifies what he sees 
as particularly human actions or conditions as 
his answer to the question of what it means to 
be human. He notes characteristics such as 
using mistakes constructively, rather than fear- 
ing to make them, and tolerating complexity, 
incompleteness and imperfection rather than 
willingly accepting over-simplification. He also 
mentions envisioning, imaging and day-dream- 
ing, so as to see what might be, using and 
relating to one's environment, searching and 
testing guesses and retaining a capacity for 
affection, love, compassion and honest feeling. 

Herbert Thelen (1970, pp.27-32) has also 
put forward a definition of humane. He bases 
his definition on a continuum of humaneness to 
bestiality on which, he says, existing patterns or 
tendencies in - education can be ranked. 
Humaneness, he believes, has two important 
components: enlightenment, which is wit, wis- 
dom and civility, something for which one 
strives, and which is earned and learned; and 
compassion which is kindness and caring, an 
emotional depth, an aspect of character trans- 
mitted culturally. In order to produce human 
persons (Thelen believes one could as well say 
educated or fully-functioning), one must pro- 
vide a full experience in a micro-society; that is, 
all aspects of life should be open to purposive 
investigation in a "morally rich" environment. 
What is more, the adults with whom a child 
interacts must themselves be humane for the 
child to become so in the relationship, "for 
humaneness is transmitted through its exercise, 
and in no other way." (Thelen, 1970, p. 31) 
This quality is not so likely to be transmitted in 
technical problem-solving, straightforward 
acquisition of information or the development 
of precisely specified skills or performances. In 
fact, Carl Rogers (1971, p.215) in answer to his 



own question, "Can schools grow persons?" 
says definitely, "No." Only persons, not institu- 
tions or organizations, can grow persons. 
Teachers, therefore, must be persons, indivi- 
duals whose loci of evaluation are internal, who 
have values they live, who express their com- 
mitments, and who appear as real and genuine 
people to the student. There is difficulty in 
housing persons in rigidly structured institu- 
tions and organizations; they are often ex- 
pelled. 

Humanizing is a a broad term, one expansive 
enough to include other widely used and over- 
lapping ones such as confluent education, infor- 
mal education, and open education. Even the 
latter more restrictive ones are difficult o define 
precisely, perhaps because these approaches 
have grown out of practical experience rather 
than having sprung from philosophic and 
scientific foundations. 

Confluent education (Brown, 1971, p.191) 
implies a synthesis of the affective domain 
(feelings, emotions, attitudes, values) and the 
cognitive domain (the activity of the mind in 
knowing). 

Informal education has grown at least par- 
tially' in opposition to the uniformity of the 
traditional school. 

... the "free day" or informal education, to 
use a more inclusive term, is less an approach 
or method than a set of shared attitudes and 
convictions about the nature of childhood, 
learning and schooling. Advocates of infor- 
mal education begin with a conception of 
childhood as something to be cherished, a 
conception that leads in turn to a concern 
for the quality of the school experience in 
its own right, not really as preparation for 
later life. As members of the Plowden Com- 
mittee state in their report, "Children need 
to be themselves, to live with other children 
and with grownups, to learn from their 
environment, to enjoy the present, to get 
ready for the future, to create and to love, 
to learn to face adversity, to behave respon- 
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sibly, in a word to be human beings." 
(Silberman, 1971, pp.208-209) 
Open education is also a frequently encoun- 
tered term. In the introduction to an annotated 
bibliography on this topic, Barth and Rathbone 
point out that. 

Although ideas of open education touch on 
a wide range of classrooms, curricula, 
methodologies, and theories, there do appear 
to be characteristic elements: vertical or 
"family" grouping; flexibility of time, 
administration and space; an environment 
rich in manipulative, materials; abundant 
alternatives and choice for students. (Barth 
and Rathbone, 1971, introduction) 
The assumptions about children's learning 
which underlie open education further clarify 
its meaning. Let us consider some of these as 
Barth (1972) discusses them. Concerning moti- 
vation, it is assumed that children are innately 
curious and that exploratory behavior, occur- 
ring as it does independently of adult interven- 
tion, is self-perpetuating. Much attention is cen- 
tered on the conditions of learning in open 
education. It is assumed children will explore if 
they are not threatened and that their self-- 
confidence is related to their capacity for learn- 
ing and making choices affecting learning. It is 
further assumed that an environment rich in 
manipulative materials facilitates learning and 
that play is not to be distinguished from work 
as the predominant mode of learning, that is, 
just as work may lead to learning, so dees play. 
Further assumptions are that children are com- 
petent to make decisions about their-; learning 
and have the right to do so, that they will be 
likely to learn if given a choice of materials and 
questions they wish to pursue, that they will 
engage in activities which interest them, and 
that if they are involved In and having fun with 
an activity, they will be learning. Assumptions 
such as these (there are others having to do 
with social learning, the character of intellec- 
tual development, evaluation and knowledge it- 
self) underlie open education. They are well 
supported, some more than others, in child 
psychology. 



Open-education, true to its name, is open: 

... doors are ajar and children come and go; 
classrooms are open and children bring ob- 
jects of interest in and take objects of in- 
terest out; space is fluid, not pre-empted by 
desks and chairs organized in rows or any 
enduring way; a variety of spaces are filled 
with a variety of materials; children move 
openly from place to place, from activity to 
activity; time is open to permit and release 
rather than constrain or prescribe; and curri- 
culum is open to choices by adults and chil- 
dren as a function of- the interests of chil- 
dren. (Barth, 1972, p.449) 
What is more, persons are openly sensitive to 
others, open to their feelings and reactions. 
"Learning is not therefore distinguished from 
living, or living from learning." (Barth, 1972, 
p.449) This is a living kind of learning. 

Reasons for Change 

The problems liikely to be encountered in 
making education person-centered are legion, 
and with a degree of inertia, an ample supply of 
doubts, sometimes vested interest, and perhaps 
just plain fear, many educators hasten to set 
forth a case for resisting change, assuring them- 
selves that the stiorm will blow over and the 
pendulum will inevitably swing back. It Is diffi- 
cult to accept criticism, even condemnation of 
the educational institution and proceed then to 
map the required changes and recognize that 
old priorities must give way. None can deny 
that our schools are In need of change and 
Improvement. We, like Silberman, can witness 
in schools" mutilation of spontaneity, of joy In 
learning, of pleasure in creating, of sense of 
self". (Silberman,, 1971, p.10) Our schools fall 
far short of creating an atmosphere in which 
students reach full human potential; in fact, as 
another author notes, we too are 

... forced to the conclusion that had we set 
out conscientiously and purposely to create 
dehumanizing conditions, we could hardly 
have done a better job. (Combs, 1970, 
p. 178) 
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Consider, for a start, the competition, com- 
parison, pressure and. failure inherent to the 
marking system; the anonymity, shallow rela- 
tionships- and loss of privacy resulting from 
overcrowding or excessive classload; the caste 
system resulting from streaming practices; the 
misuse and misinterpretation of tests and cumu- 
lative records; inflexible time schedules; demon- 
strated mistrust; and failure to assume some 
responsibility for grades or marks achieved by 
students. (Combs, 1970, p.179) 

Planning the structure and content of curri- 
culum, evaluating pupil progress, scheduling 
pupil time, locating independent study, indivi- 
dualizing independent study, utilizing staff, all 
can be carried out in more or less humane ways, 
(Trump, 1972, pp.12-14) Why not more 
humane? 

We live in an era of unprecedented change. 
Our tomorrows are beyond accurate prediction. 
(Toffler, 1970) We can be sure citizens of the 
future will need to know how to learn even if 
we do not know what they will learn. In the 
face of a technological revolution and a know- 
ledge explosion, process must take priority over 
product. 

To be "practical" an education should pre- 
pare them for work that does not yet exist 
and whose nature cannot even be imagined. 
This can be done by teaching them how to 
learn. (Silberman, 1971, p.114) 
To be a continuing learner, the child must be 
the principal agent in his own learning. 

How can children prepare themselves to 
meet undefined difficulties in an uncertain 
future? The resources required are inner ones. 
Successful experiences enhance the child's view 
of himself and provide him with courage, initia- 
tive and improved skills to attack new problems. 



develop judgement, sensitivity, taste, em- 
pathy, wisdom, imagination, and delight as 
well as an identification with both past and 
present. (Keller, 1972, p.20) 
Schooling has been considered a bridge 
between man and work since its inception. 
(Commission on Educational Planning, 1972, 
p. 182) Since work may soon cease to be the 
major pivot of identity, leisure is receiving in- 
creasingly more attention. We will need to 
know how to play as well as work and how to 
do it for personal enrichment rather than in an 
effort to waste time. Students therefore need 
aesthetic and recreational experience through 
which they can express creative and indivi- 
dualistic urges. 

Surveying the general goals of education as 
set out in A Choice of Futures (CEP, 1972, 
p.45), one notes personal autonomy, social 
competence, ethical discretion, creative capa- 
city, career proficiency and intellectual power. 
Together, surely, these represent the achieve- 
ment of a truly human state. None can be 
omitted without a serious imbalance resulting. 
These are goals toward which not only educa- 
tion, but also the total community must work. 
The scope of the total educational enter- 
prise, embracing a variety of institutions, 
agencies and resources, will grow until it 
permeates the entire social fabric. The intent 
will be socially responsible individualization 
that helps set loose the creativity, inventive- 
ness and uniqueness of all individuals 
throughout their lives (CEP, 1972, p.45) 
Humanism has been called the capstone of 
an educated person* (Stivers; eta/,1 972, p.556) 
This is appropriate. Knowledge for its own sake 
is not enough. The acquisition of information 
and the discovery of its meaning go hand in 



A positive view of self is a better preparation for the future than quanti- 
ties of outdated information and problem solutions. 



A positive view of self is a better preparation 
for the future than quantities of outdated infor- 
mation and problem solutions. 

His experience should also help him to 



hand. (Combs, 1970, p.176) Attitudes, under- 
standings, feelings, beliefs and values make 
people human. Without them Man is nothing. 
Can educators glibly ignore these things? 
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Problems and Pitfalls 

The intention to change is just a beginning, 
no matter how grand the intention. There are 
many problems to be overcome and pitfalls to 
avoid in attempting to humanize the educa- 
tional institution. Let us consider some of the 
more formidable difficulties. 

Educators seem especially susceptible to 
gimmicks and to jargon. There is a danger that 
humanizing education will become just another 
bandwagon, something which is the subject of 
much vocalization but little real action. This in 
itself Inspires a reaction which can seriously 
hinder attempts to change. The use of what 
appears to be rather flowery terminology and 
the profession of admittedly lofty aims contri- 
butes to the problem. 

Getting on the bandwagon can make one a 
victim of rigidity as great as that of the 
traditional school; that is, the narrow inter- 
pretation of and adherence to a new trend is 
itself constricting. (Hull, 1971, p.3) 
Another problem inherent in attempts to 
make education humane and person-centered is 
the tendency toward interpreting this to mean 
no more than being nice. There is much more 
to be done than merely create a humanizing 
climate. "We fail to see that the curriculum 
itself can and should carry most of the load of 
humanization." (Wilhelms, 1972, p.4) 



can be done to humanize a school or a class- 
room atmosphere, with little or no additional 
cost. When additional monies are required, the 
implementation of change designed to make 
education more humane should receive high 
priority. 

A further set of difficulties centers around 
teachers. Educating with an emphasis on the 
humanity of the interaction requires much 
additional effort on the teacher's part. In- 
formality and a highly individualized approach 
require more careful planning and supervision 
than traditional methods; teacher stress is there- 
fore greater. Indeed, the task may be so gigantic 
as to cause despair and abandonment in the 
face of only the initial difficulties. The forced 
implementation of a vastly changed program 
deprives the teacher of his own humanity and 
individualization, for much of his self-respect as 
a professional centers on his control of instruc- 
tion. Successful change really depends on the 
teacher's willingness to alter his approach. 
Alternatives may come and alternatives may 
go, but until the teacher is ready to risk 
himself — to put his own beliefs on the line 
— no significant classroom change is pos- 
sible. (Rathbone, 1971, p. 238) 
Recruiting outstanding teachers for a 
changed program is difficult and an issue of 
highest priority. Preparing such teachers is an 



Prospective teachers must be helped to become themselves, fully func- 
tioning and humane ... . 



Unfortunately, humanizing education, mak- 
ing it more informal and free, has an anti- 
intellectual connotation. The need for greater 
and more varied intellectual stimulation goes 
along with the need for greater freedom and 
humanness (Hull, 197 1, p.3), but it is not often 
mentioned in th . same breath. This anti- 
intellectual connotation cause.s support to be 
withheld. 

At a time when education costs are spiraling, 
the need for additional resources for new ven- 
tures is a serious concern; however, a good deal 



even greater problem. Excellent in cognitive 
areas is no longer the only goal of teacher 
education programs. It is paralleled by the need 
for attention to the affective dimensions of 
teacher behavior. (Nystrand and Cunningham, 
1970, p.131) More careful screening of appli- 
cants might help; however, like pupils in the 
school, prospective teachers must be helped to 
become themselves, fully functioning and 
humane, if they are to facilitate similar develop- 
ments in their students. How is this to be 
accomplished? 
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Serious problems are to be found in the area 
of public relations. The school alone cannot 
provide a hunnanizing education. The task is an 
impossible one for a single institution. Com- 
munity participation is a necessity; hence, 
many must be informed, convinced of the de- 
sirability of change, and involved. 

Moral support for good education from the 
community is perhaps more important than 
money. Only when there are strong support 
and understanding in the community can a 
start be made toward change. (Hapgood, 
1971, p.69) 

Some parents believe the traditional school 
is more like a prison or a factory, and they 
assume children's learning will be as good or 
better in a humane setting. They have high 
expectations of new developments and often 
little understanding of the problems of transi- 
tion. They begin to question, if not sooner, 
then later. Can my child read as well as he 
should be able to? Is he really learning? Speak- 
ing of the problems of free schools, Jonathan 
Kozol says. 

Unfashionable and unromantic as it may 
appear, the major cause for failure in the 
free schools is our unwillingness to teach the 
hard skills. (Kozol, 1972, p.3) 
When in doubt about their child's progress, 
parents withdraw him, unfortunately, on the 
basis ot the very narrow definition of academic 
success which is embedded in our society. 
(Hull, 1971, p.7) The child, himself, on the 
basis of this definition, may doubt his own 
progress. Working class parents, concerned with 
discipline, the three Rs and a better education 
as a route to an improved standard of living, do 
not want the child's chances jeopardized 
through risky educational experimentation. On 
the other hand, the parents of more advantaged 
children compensate at home for school time 
taken from the cognitive-intellective skills and 
given over to other activity. They are more 
likely to favor free schools. Hence, the struggle 
for a more informal style of education is per- 
haps rooted in class conflict (Wallach, 1972, 
p. 54), a battle between the hip, emancipated 



upper-middle class, who see life in terms of 
abundance and value openness, spontaneity, 
and cultivation of feelings, and the straight, 
middle and working class who see life as a 
matter of scarcity and, accordingly, value thrift, 
discipline and hard work. (Featherstone, 1971, 
p. 22) Conflict so deeply rooted spells real diffi- 
culty. 

How can it possibly be irrefutably proved 
that the informal school really leads to the 
greater good? What is the greater good? How is 
it measured? The latter question introduces 
concerns with objectivity and our fetish for 
objectivity may itself be a major barrier to 
humanizing education. Objectivity, the method 
of science, is the unquestioned "sacred cow of 
the modern world". It has led to fine solutions 
in problems of things, but depersonalization 
and alienation are the far less desirable effects 
of its having been applied to problems of 
people (Combs, 1970, p.173) If education is to 
be more humane, information and objectivity 
must be deemphasized and meaning must be 
valued and accordingly made the focus of edu- 
cation. 

Finally, it must be said that there is a lack of 
both quantity and quality in leadership in the 
movement toward person-centered schools. The 
ill effects of dehumanization and alienation are 
not dispelled by reformed teachers and curri- 
cula alone. 

One of the great contributions- to our cur- 
rent malaise is the feeling of frustration on 
the part of both students and teachers at the 
immovability of structures .... (Combs, 
1970, p.186) 
Administrators and supervisors must become 
more concerned with human problems, yes, the 
individual problems of individual persons. How 
can individuals be heard? How can they partici- 
pate in decision-making? How can the institu- 
tion be made more adaptable and sensitive to 
Individuals? Administrators must understand 
the consequences of their own behavior in the 
internal lives of others. They are in the unique 
position of being able to facilitate the develop- 
ment of a more humane school through provid- 
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ing learning opportunities and assistance for 
teachers who are working toward this goal. In 
their interaction with others, administrators can 
set a humane tone. 

Whenever two or more persons of different 
rank are involved in a personal Interchange, 
the one having superior rank is in charge of 
the humanity of the transaction. (Wilhelms, 
1972, p.l) 

These then are some of the problems and 
pitfalls which confront those trying to 
humanize our schools. 



QUESTION: I was impressed by the concern 
expressed here about the depersonalization of 
humans by our social systems. Yet I am in- 
terested in just how far that concern goes. Self- 
actualization, at least as I understand it, calls 
for considerable control over those forces, 
those things, which exert influence over one's 
life — especially one's ability to make meaning- 
ful decisions about his life. Yet in our school 
systems, and I'm especially thinking of students 
in our secondary schools, the participants really 
have no choice about their being there in the 



This is not just another fad but rather an enterprise in which we must 
succeed. 



Conclusion 

In concluding this paper, I only can offer my 
personal view. I believe that humanizing educa- 
tion, making it person-centered, is a meaningful 
and appropriate solution to many of the prob- 
lems which beset both educators and the youth 
with whom they interact. This is not, to my 
way of thinking, just another fad, but rather an 
enterprise in which we must succeed. This does 
not mean there is but one way to change or one 
right way to teach. It implies "trust, freedom of 
choice, flexibility, and individual responsibility, 
not just for children but for teachers and 
schools as well". (Rathbone, 1972, p.xiii) It 
means there will be many schools in transition 
and none, I hope, where change has ceased and 
an assumed perfection has been attained. 
Educators know all too well that their work is 
never done. 



DISCUSSION 

CHAIRMAN: Thank you both for your excel- 
lent remarks. I am sure that there are many 
here who would like to comment upon what 
has been said or ask questions. 



first place, and only limited choice once placed 
in an institution. Where then is the possibility 
for personal decision-making? Where is the 
potential for self-actualization? for person- 
centered, humanistic education? Surely the 
implications and ramifications of genuine 
person-centered education include, among 
other things, some fundamental questions 
about compulsory education and the extent of 
parental and societal influence on decision- 
making in the schools. I'd appreciate it if you 
would both respond. 

FRANCOEUR-HENDRIKS: Perhaps my 
answer will beg question. Supposing it were 
possible that in our schools we really could live 
out that kind of freedom — maximum freedom 
— which may indeed be, as you imply, a logical 
implication of person-centered education. What 
happens, then, when the individual moves from 
the school society to the larger society? Would 
people who have participated in a maximum 
freedom sub-set of society long endure the con- 
straints of the larger society? Frankly, I doubt 
very much if the larger society, especially the 
political institutions, are in any way yet dis- 
posed to have such a sub-set exist. Is the larger 
economic system willing to accept such indivi- 
duals? Can we have a school system which is 
person-centered and not'a society which has the 
same set of norms? I think yours is a good 
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This does not deny the possibility of a part of society being much more 
coHQarned for self-actualization than other parts of that society. 



question which I spoke to in sonne respects in 
nny opening rennarks. I think it unlikely that a 
school systenn can depart in any substantial or 
substantive way fronn the larger society. Your 
question is really a societal question. What are 
the parameters of freedom, of individuality if 
you will, within society? 

HOUSEGO: Despite what has been said here, I 
am still hopeful of a much more person-cen- 
tered school society than that which presently 
exists. Certainly one must understand that the 
boundaries between personal freedom and 
licence are obscure. But th's does not deny the 
possibility of a part of society being much more 
concerned for individuality and self-actualiza- 
tion than other parts of that society. It is not a 
requisite of the total society, surely, that homo- 
geneity be the norm. I would like to hear what 
various others in the audience have to say about 
this. 

QUESTION: I have a comment about what I 
think is the simply dreadful impact that tele- 
vision is having upon the education of our chil- 
dren. I recently watched my granddaughter sit 
through two hours of so-called children's shows 
which taught her, and I suspect taught all the 
other children In the neighborhood, that con- 
niving and violence are acceptable forms of 
human behavior. The "Road Runner" was 
simply one deceit upon another while 
"Popeye" taught the children nothing but vio- 
lence and aggression. Then there's the advertis- 
ing. The children today are taught by television 
to harangue their parents to buy those things 
the advertisers of these so-called . children's 
shows tell them should be bought. How on 
earth can we put a stop to things like that! 

HOUSEGO: I think that situations like this are 
remedied through public pressure, through the 
expression of concern, as you are doing now, 
and through the efforts of people at large in 



pressuring advertisers to pursue a more reason- 
able, more responsible course. 

FRANCOEUR-HENDRIKS: I could be face- 
tious and suggest that there is always the oppor- 
tunity to use the "off" switch on the TV set. 
But let me refer to a point I expressed earlier in 
the day. Sometimes I think that educators are 
inclined to try to control everything that passes 
as an educational agent In society. But this is 
Impossible as all of life must surely be an educa- 
tion. Are we as educators supposed to make 
decisions as to what children are to be exposed 
to throughout each moment of their lives! Let 
children be exposed to a variety of experiences; 
we really can't prevent or control that anyway, 
but then help them to become critical in their 
choices. 

One further comment: Just yesterday a re- 
port appeared about some high school students 
presenting a brief to a commission on film 
censorship, I believe in Calgary. The argument 
the students set forth was that they shouldn't 
be prevented from seeing on the screen things 
that many of them were exposed to in real life 
anyways! 

QUESTION: It seems to me that the questions 
raised by Mme. Francoeur-Hendriks are very 
astute. I would like to raise further questions 
that have to do with the concept of person- 
centered education. 1 may be a heretic among 
the educators he^'e — Km a trustee and not a 
professional educator — but I do consider my- 
self as a professional parent. And what many 
people, many educators, fail to remember is 
that education should parent-centered too. 
It is my responsibility as a parent to educate 
my children in respect to the values they should 
hold. I expect the schools to support the values 
that I hold and want my children to hold. I am 
all for humanizing that sort of education. But, 
one thing I don't want is to have my values 
called into question by the school. That's not 
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the task of the school. I support the schools 
financially, and while many of you refer to 
children as clients of the school, I think you 
should also remember that parents are clients 
too. 

I don't think that complete freedom of 
choice is possible in society. It isn't dehumaniz- 
ing, to my way of thinking, to say "no" to a 
child. Now in regard to values, I respect the fact 
that other parents may not want my values 
taught in the schools. That's their choice and it 
should be respected. But I don't want to see the 
school degrading my values in any way. 

CHAIRMAN: Would either of the speakers care 
to respond? 

FRANCOEUR-HENDRIKS: I don'.t think the 
gentleman was expecting a response. 

CHAIRMAN: I'm afraid that the time requires 
our session to be drawn to a close. I suppose all 
of us heard something different in the remarks 
that were made by our two speakers. I wonder 
if you saw in Kathleen a little of the bureaucrat 
struggling with the tremendous pressures from 
society and from the educational community to 
institute chancre, yet leaving unresolved the 
arguments about what change, what cost, what 
feasibility. I wonder if you saw in Billie a little 
of the frustrated academic; a person who 
studied these things, who knows where we 
should be going, but for the life of her can't see 
any of the bureaucrats going that way. I think I 
saw a little of that in her remarks and I saw in 
both of them things that will give me some 
food for thought. 

They zeroed in, I think, on the issues that 
confront us all as educators today. It would be 
appealing to think that we ; ould come to a. 
conference like this and return with the grand 
plan, the answer to our problems. But that sort 
of thinking is illusory. We didn't get illusions 
today. We not the things on which we must 
concentrate if we are going to have humaneness 
in education, humaneness in the midst of com- 
petition, anonymity, caste system, inflexible 



time schedules, mistrust, and so on which exist 
in our school systems. I heard coming from the 
speakers loud and clear that the problem of 
human education is {\ot a question of time, or 
money, or teacher training, or good manage- 
ment, or different kinds of facilities; the ques- 
tion which faces us is the question of commit- 
ment and leadership. Once we are committed to 
the kind of education we believe in and are 
ready to offer the leadership necessary for its 
development, then we will begin to make in- 
roads upon the vast plethora of problems that 
confront us. 
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Dr. Lowery opens his paper with a definition of the humane school — "a place where a 
student can learn to like himself better, to understand himself better, ... where 
teachers and administrators dare to care and dare to act''. Bishop Carroll School is 
attempting to find the means to these ends through a number of practices, for 
example, differentiated staffing, individualized scheduling, and the teacher-consultant 
role, within a framework provided by the Model Schools Project of the fJational 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 

Each of these practices is discussed in sufficient detail to provide the reader with a 
comprehensive overview of instructional organization ,it Bishop Carroll High. We 
commend Dr. Lowery's article with enthusiasm to all those readers who have an 
interest in fundamental yet realistic reform of the comprehensive secondary school. To 
our editorial commendation, we add the views of Bishop Carroll students who say this 
about their person-centered high school environment: ''It is a place where we begi i, 
we contemplate, we create, we discover, we learn, we love, we dream, we play, we 
pray, we share, we hope and we continue. " 



In this paper I will discuss the program of 
Bishop Carroll High School, a school conrv 
mitted to total change from the traditional edu- 
cational system. By total change, I do not mean 
to say that we have adopted a new and un- 
proved set of values. Rather, we are utilizing a 
number of innovations which have been used 
singly or in some combination for many years. 
As part of the Model Schools Project under the 
direction of J. Lloyd Trump and William 
Georgiades, we have combined these practices 
to form one program under one roof. By pro- 
viding a variety of experiences, a broad range of 
subject areas, and a respect for individual 
ability and interest, we attempt to gain a rap- 
port with each student that makes him feel that 
he is part of a person-centered education. 

The Humane School 

As indicated in the Worth Report, emphasis 
in current educational thought is being placed 
on the establishment and nurturing of a more 
humane climate in the classroom. While there 
are many definitions of a humane school, I feel 
that the one given by Earl Funderburk of the 
National Education Association best describes 
what we are attempting to do at Bishop Carroll. 

Funderburk writes: 

A humane school is one which attempts to 
stress the ideal psychological atmosphere for 



each student to learn in school — a place 
where a student can lea^-n to like himself 
better, to understand himself better, to fit 
into society, to be able to work with others, 
and to be able to learn to learn in diverse 
ways in different fields. It is a place where 
he is not only free to learn but also learns 
that freedom is not doing as he pleases - 
that freedom carries with it grave responsi- 
bilities — a happy place where there is order 
without regimentation, where there are 
teachers who have empathy, who do care, 
where there is curriculum and methodology 
which stimulate the ability and the disposi- 
tion to learn, where the student has a feeling 
of worthwhileness and belonging, and where 
teachers and administrators dare to care and 
dare to act. 

The groundwork for the achievement of a 
place like this can be found in many concepts, 
such as differentiated staffing, individualized 
scheduling, continuous progress, independent 
study, large and small groups, and the teacher- 
consultant role. 

Differentiated staffing. Differentiated staff- 
ing is a prerequisite for successful implementa- 
tion of the other practices. At Bishop Carroll, 
we consider this to be our foundation; it makes 
the other ingredients of our program possible. 
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Reduced to essentials, differentiated staffing 
does two things: Firstly, as principal, I am freed 
from many of the usual time-consuming ad- 
ministrative duties connected with today's high 
school. These duties are handled by an adminis- 
trative team of two vice-principals and an acti- 
vities director. My time is then spent in the 
improvement of instruction, through direct 
contact with the teaching faculty, by group 
discussions, and so on. 

Secondly, differentiated staffing provides 
supportive help for the teaching staff. Instruc- 
tional assistants (each of whom has two or 
more years of university training) supervise re- 
source centers, aid students in finding materials, 
and help with the preparation of curriculum 
materials. Clerical aides look after the typing, 
duplicating, and filing. General aides distribute 
books, file student materials, and help with 
audiovisual equipment. Consequently, the 
faculty is able to establish person-to-person 
relationships with the students, prepare curricu- 
lum for continuous progress study, and assume 
the role of teacher-consultant. In short, the 
principal has time to help and motivate 
teachers, while teachers have time to help and 
motivate students. 

The teacher-consultant role. Equally as 
vital in the implementation of the program is 
the teacher-consultant role. Each teacher is 
assigned 32 students to whom he or she will act 
as advisor, hopefully for the span of the stu- 
dents' high school careers. Each teacher- 
consultant provides a home base in the school 
for a particular group of students. He is their 
"friend in court" by helping them to deal with 
school problems and decisions which affect 
them. He becomes the professional member of 
the school staff best informed about their per- 
sonal and social characteristics, their values and 
aspirations, and their overall school achieve- 
ment and growth. Because of this, the teacher- 
consultant has the responsibility to interpret 
for his group the possible consequences of any 
school program, plan, or decision. 

The teacher-consultant does not, however. 



assume a therapeutic counselling role in relation 
to the students. He knows each student well 
enough to know when additional staff resources 
should be involved. He should alert the pro- 
fessional counselling staff to problems needing 
their attention. He should, likewise, alert his 
instructional colleagues to any special circum- 
stances which might affect their instructional 
expectations for the student. He helps the 
student change his program or plan his iiidi- 
vidual course of study. He talks to each of his 
counsellees as a friend, doing his best to gain 
the confidence of each and to get to know him 
well. He encourages each student and reacts to 
suggestions that the student may make. He also 
takes cal's from parents who are concerned 
about their child's program and various instruc* 
tional problems. He maintains counselling re- 
cords on each of his counsellees and is responsi- 
ble for the report cards of each. 

The Program 

All students at Bishop Carroll are involved in 
the nine basic areas of English language arts, 
fine arts, health, fitness and recreation, mathe- 
matics, modern languages, practical arts, social 
science, science, and religious studies. The 
amount of time devoted to each subject, how- 
ever, varies from student to student. A mini- 
mum time must be spent in each but the 
opportunity is provided for special interests or 
talents to be developed through in-depth study 
and by a continuous progress curriculum. 

Should a student's schedule need revision, ,ie 
has someone to contact. His teacher-consultant 
has records of his progress in all areas, where he 
needs help, and how he is getting along. The 
nine basic areas which have been identified for 
the Model Schools Project are a beginning; they 
are not eternal verities. They will undoubtedly 
change as our society changes, and as the view 
is accepted that our schools must become more 
relevant and realistic in terms of student needs 
and societal needs. 

Independent study. As part of each sched- 
ule, independent study plays an important role. 
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Independent study is simply what students do when their teacher stops 
talking. 



Trump's definition of independent study is 
simply what students do when their teacher 
stops talking. Independent study is not study 
apart from direction by teachers, by instruc- 
tional assistants, or other adults in a student's 
environment. It is not truly independent to the 
extent that a student determines the entire use 
of his own time. It occurs when students ex- 
perience learning by reading, listening, viewing, 
thinking, and doing. 

As envisaged at Bishop Carroll, independent 
study involves two sets of considerations: 
firstly, what the school requires of the student, 
that is, the compulsory learning sequences; and, 
secondly, what the individual wants to learn 
beyond that which is compulsory. When stu- 
dents are involved in independent study, they 
are not isolated. In most cases two or more 
students are involved; learning takes place 
through conversational groups rather than by 
formal teaching. To help with independent 
study, teachers provide directions in the form 
of written curriculum materials; the students 
know what they are expected to learn, how 
they are to proceed, and by what methods they 
may become more creative or go into more 
depth in terms of their own interest and talent. 
This aspect of our program is one of the more 
time-consuming activities In which teachers are 
involved. Teachers are faced with the pro- 
fessional challenge of developing curriculum 
materials, based on behavioral objectives, which 
the students can comprehend and complete 
with a minimum of direction. 

Large group presentations. Another part of 
the program closely related to independent 
study is the large group presentation; such pre- 
sentations are given in each of the subject areas 
by faculty members, by students, by audio- 
visual means, and by resource, people to help 
motivate students to seek and expand their 
knowledge. 



Small group discussions. An additional 
aspect of the students' work week consists of 
small group discussions, which provide an op- 
portunity for students to come together and 
talk about selected aspects of their programs. 
The purpose of these small group sessions is 
twofold: to develop oral communication skills 
and to provide an arena wherein 15 or fewer 
young people can develop better interpersonal 
relations. Independent study feeds the afore- 
mentioned purposes by giving the students 
something to talk about. Independent study, in 
turn, is stimulated by the motivation kindled in 
the large group presentations, and by the issues 
and questions raised in discussion groups. Con- 
sequently, independent study in and of itself 
cannot stand alone. It must be seen as part of a 
triangle consisting of the presentation, discus- 
sion groups, and independent study. 

Learning resources. Learning occurs in a 
variety of locations: the resource centers, the 
library, the laboratories, and perhaps also the 
community. In our case, the resource centers 
house the books, curriculum materials, cassette 
tapes, videotapes, and the various materials re- 
lated to each individual subject. For example, 
while students are working in the area of 
mathematics, they spend their time in the 
mathematics resource center, where the specific 
books and other materials for learning are avail- 
able. Each of these resource centers, as pre- 
viously meR-tH«ned, is supervised by an Instruc- 
tional assistant. This is also where the teachers 
meet with the students on a one-to-one basis, or 
work with small groups of two or three stu- 
dents at a time. It is here that the teachers 
spend the majority of their time, even though 
this is on a non-scheduled basis. This is the 
place where students have an opportunity to 
meet with teachers in the subject area, as well 
as with the instructional assistants, and the 
other adults who are there. 
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Continuous Progress 

We have decided that all curricular areas 
must be structured in a continuous progress 
fashion. This makes it possible for the student 
to move at his own rate of speed, self-paced 
toward performance objectives which have been 
clearly identified. Most of the self-pacing 
materials contain a single concept to be studied, 
a pretest administrate by the student to help 
him decide whether he already knows the 
material, measurable instructional objectives, 
learning activities using multi-media ap- 
proaches, a self-test, a posttest (which is ad- 
ministered by an adult), and quest activity sug- 
gested for in-depth study. 



our program, nannely, the relationship between 
student and teacher-consultant. Although each 
student has his own individual timetable, this 
does not preempt the opportunity for students 
to work in groups; indeed, the Individual time- 
table is a prerequisite for flexible time alloca- 
tions for various educational endeavors. Short 
term, non-scheduled group activities can be 
superimposed on a student's timetable. This 
permits use of community resources for groups 
of students, and also participation In health, 
fitness and recreation programs which are 
offered outside the school. 

Student reaction. The basic roles of admin- 
istration, faculty, and non-certified personnel 



We must erase the equation between credit and time. The only equation 
which we should want to build into a good learning sequence is the 
equation between performance and credit. 



The performance/credit equation. In a 
student-centered situation, we must think in 
terms of continuous progress toward perform- 
ance goals. Whatever the pace, we must erase 
the equation between credit and time. The only 
equation which we should want to build into a 
good learning sequence Is the equation between 
performance and credit. To lock all students 
into the same time framework invalidates much 
of what we know about the process of learning. 

John Carroll of Harvard has postulated that 
aptitude is the amount of time required by the 
learner to achieve mastery of a learning task. 
Implicit in this formulation is the assumption 
that given enough time, and barring critical 
organic and psychological handicaps, all stu- 
dents can conceivably achieve mastery of a 
learning task. There is increasing evidence to 
support Carroll's hypothesis. Consequently, 
learning mastery is theoretically possible for all 
if we can find a suitable means for helping each 
student. In a person-centered school, the con- 
tinuous progress approach promotes instruc- 
tional improvement by a truly individualized 
tailor-made schedule for each student. 

This points out one of the major strengths of 



have been discussed to some degree. But how 
do our students react to this person-centred 
environment? I suggest that the majority of 
students are capable and willing to assume 
major responsibility for their own eudcation. 
After participating in large group motivational 
sessions conducted by teachers and other stu- 
dents, followed by opportunities to discuss 
these sessions with their peers and teachers, 
they are stimulated to relate their problems and 
examine their ambitions with each other. As 
students succeed in completing the learning 
sequences of basic curriculum materials pre- 
sented to them, they search for materials be- 
yond that which the school demands. 

The directed-study center. On the other 
hand, we cannot assume that all students are 
willing, ready, or able to take part fully in a 
program of independent study. Therefore, we 
have initiated a resource area which we call the 
directed-study center to assist these students. 
This center provides the student with an en- 
vironment where he has the opportunity to 
work through the units of material under the 
supervision of an instructional assistant, with 
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Our success will depend largely on the quality of human relationships that 
develop between the student and his teacher-consultant. 



the assistance of the total teaching faculty over 
the period of a week. These students remain in 
the directed-study center, and are not per- 
mitted the normal free movement around the 
school which is given to other students. We feel 
that at any one time there should be no more 
than three or four percent of the student body 
assigned to the directed-study center. When a 
student has demonstrated that he is ready to 
assume responsibility for his own learning, he 
may again resume his schedule with the rest of 
the student body. In considering the personal 
and academic problems that face students 
today, our success will depend largely on the 
quality of human relationships that develop 
between the student and his teacher-consultant. 

Conclusion 

In closing, I would like to quote these words 
written by students of Bishop Carroll: "Our 
teacher-consultants are people who contribute 
their special qualities and their friendship to us 
in our new system of independent learning. Our 
teacher-consultants are not different people, 
.but people who care. Our teacher consultants 
help us to achieve our ambitions, give birth to 
enthusiasm, develop strength of character, and 
arrive at worthwhile goals." 

Students at Bishop Carroll have indicated 
their pride in being part of a person-centered 
environment as, once again using their words, 
they say: "It is a place where we begin, we 
contemplate, we create, we discover, we learn, 
we love, we dream, we play, we pray, we share, 
we hope and we continue." 
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Paul Gallagher, Director General of Dawson College 
of Montreal, holds a B.A. from Loyola College, teaching 
diplomas from Ecole Normale Jacques Cartier, and post- 
graduate degrees from studies at Bishop's University, the 
University of Montreal and Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity. 

His name is well-known in Canadian schools as co- 
author (with Murray Ballantyrfe) of Canada's Story for 
Young Canadians. Mr. Gallagher has held a number of 
positions in education in Quebec, including the postsof 
Director of Studies of the St. Joseph's Teachers' College 
of Montreal and Director General for the Catholic 
School Commission of Pointe Claire and Beaconsfield. 
Among other professional activities, he has been a 
member of the advisory panel of the Canada Studies 
Foundation and of the Board of Directors of the Mental 
Hygiene Institute. 
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The conceptions most of us hold regarding large-scale formal organizations can be 
represented visually by the familiar line-and-staff organization charts which depict 
simply the presumptive authority, relationships and communication patterns. Is there 
another way of organizing? 

Paul Gallagher believes that there is another way, and that those who administer 
educational organizations, in particular, must attempt to create alternative patterns. As 
the founding director-general of Dawson College, a center-city community college in 
Montreal which received its first students in 1969, Gallagher has sought to implement 
a number of principles which have since become known as ''the Dawson approach''. 

These principles are discussed in this paper, together with a description of the first 
three years of operation at Dawson College, with a focus on college governance. The 
College opened in 1969 ''without any predetermined governmental structure or 
regulations''. The evolution of a decision-making process which recognizes three 
equally important College constituencies — the students, the faculty, and others 
(including administrators) — is traced. 

In the concluding section of his paper, Gallagher assesses the performance of Dawson 
to date. With a candor which is as rare in administrative writing as it is delightful and 
instructive, he writes, "For every ideal held but, every goal set, every aspiration 
enunciated, Damon has fallen short ..." He then sets out the shortcomings and 
achievements of a pioneering institution of post-secondary education. 



It would be misleading to suggest that 
Dawson College operates w/ithout structure, just 
as it would be untrue to pretend that the 
college operates completely conventionally. In 
the hope. that our experience with some less 
conventional ways of operating a college may 
be of interest, let me attempt to present 
Montreal's Dawson College as a case study in 
educational administration. 

The College and Its Setting 

Dawson College is an urban college offering 
primarily two-year pre-university programs and 
three-year career (or technology) programs on 
the same campuses, with students ^f very dif- 
ferent program orientations frequently sitting 
in the same classrooms and sharing in the same 
cocurricular and personal development activi- 
ties. It also has an extensive continuing educa- 
tion unit offering part-time academic and com- 
munity service programs. In Quebec, the college 
is known as a CEGEP or ''public college of 
general and vocational education" of which 
there are 38 now chartered. 



The first CEGEPs came into being in 1967; 
Dawson College's charter was granted in late 
1968 in response to a request supported by 
most segments of the English-speaking com- 
munity of metropolitan Montreal. Its organiza- 
tional phase effectively began in January 1969; 
with encouragement from the Department of 
Education to get an English-language CEGEP in 
operation as quickly as possible and with a 
surprisingly high demand for places within the 
college, Dawson opened in September 1969 
with some 1850 full-time students, grew to 
some 4200 full-time and 1000 part-time stu- 
dents in its second year, and to some 4800 
full-time and 1500 part-time students in 
1971-72. The projections for 1972-73 - the 
fourth year of operation - anticipated in all 
just under 7000 full-time-equivalent students, 
some 45 percent of whom will be registered in 
career programs. 

The College's first campus was a converted 
pharmaceutical factory-office-research center in 
west-central Montreal; in its second year Daw- 
son added a second campus, utilizing as the 
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core a building in the center-east of the city, 
used since the turn of the century by the Facul- 
ty of Commerce of the Universite de Montreal 
(Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerclales); to 
begin the third year, the college acquired a 
modest amount of office space at yet a third 
location and converted an unused convention 
hall Into a gymnasium. Prior to 1972-73, addl- 
tlohav office space, an 800-student junior secon- 
dary school building, and a theatre were added 
to Dawson's holdings. All but the original build- 
ing are held by short-term rental agreements 



seven months before the opening of the college 
was merely a climax to events that had been 
developing over the previous three or four 
years. In the late '60s Montreal had most of the 
characteristics of the large North American 
urban center. 

Montreal and the Province of Quebec had 
their own special features which also influenced 
the way In which the college was originally 
organized. The first CEGEPs had been stormy 
fortresses of protest and demonstration almost 
from the days they had opened. Several factors 



The first CEGEPs had been stormy fortresses of protest and demonstra- 
tion almost from the days they had opened. 



and Dawson expects to start all over again in 
1974 or 1975 to establish the "new" Dawson 
College. 

In short, Dawson is an instant, large, sprawl- 
ing, center-city college In one of the most excit- 
ing and excitable cities in North America. This 
kind of development was not really planned, 
but it was predictable and predicted. 

The Administration of the College 

Pleasing though it might be to report to a 
group of educational administrators that the 
administration of the College has been rooted 
in some explicit and precise organizational 
theory, It is more precise to say that Dawson 
was a product of circumstances. 

Reference must first be made to the times. 
In the late '60s, student militancy and disaffec- 
tion with "establishment" educational institu- 
tions was very topical. University newspapers 
had been radically oriented for a number of 
years, the Montreal dallies had been Increas- 
ingly critical of schools and universities, issues 
on American campuses were studied avidly If 
only from a distance, student governments in a 
number of secondary schools had formed an 
alliance and published a series of sharply critical 
newspaper editions (paid for by their school 
board). The computer incident (to use an 
euphemism) at Sir George Williams University 



were involved: most of these colleges had been 
established overnight with almost no opportu- 
nity for even preliminary planning; many had 
previously been "colleges classlques" or insti- 
tutes of technology and had changed the name 
on the door but little else; some offered a very 
narrow curriculum although they claimed to be 
comprehensive colleges; the first graduates re- 
ceived rebuffs or at best cool receptions from 
the universities to which they had made appli- 
cation in good faith; protest and demonstration 
by young adults in Quebec were simply a popu- 
lar activity. 

On the more positive side, the Royal Com- 
mission which had proposed the establishment 
of the CEGEP movement (under the name of 
Institutes) had given hope and inspiration to 
many people who felt either stifled or restricted 
by existing educational Institutions and struc- 
tures. The new colleges — with a minimum of 
external controls, adapting to student needs in 
a complex contemporary technological world, 
social as well as intellectual and professional 
centers - looked very attractive to many, on 
paper. Yet by late 1968, it appeared that none 
had given much Indication of being able to 
translate such promise Into reality. 

The common bond among the first people 
associated with Dawson was not only a willing- 
ness, but also even an eagerness, to demonstrate 
that a new college could — and would — live up 
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to the potential it seemed to have. 

The original members of the Board, all of 
whom had been 6\rf:cX\y associated with what 
could be called traditional education, deliber- 
ately looked for alternatives to, rather than 
repetitions of, what was familiar to them. Liter- 
ally hundreds of people offered their services as 
teachers, and most made reference to the ex- 
citement and challenge of sharing in the build- 
ing of a new college. University professors, 
secondary school teachersand principals, college 
teachers from outside Quebec, people from the 
world of commerce and industry, just plain 
interested citizens, indicated clearly in the first 
months of 1969 that they wished to get in on 
the action, and very infrequently for selfish 
■motives. 

But it was the secondary school student and 
his parents who gave real impetus to the Daw- 
son style. For several months in the winter of 
1968-69, meetings were held with students and 
parents almost daily; people associated with the 
College talked about what the college might be 
and do and then listened, and they heard an 
unmistakable desire for academic excellence, 
realistic preparation for employment, variety in 
curriculum, elimination of arbitrary and incom- 
prehensible regulation of student lives. 

It was really through these meetings, and 
through open discussions among the first per- 
sons hired by the College, that a pattern for the 
initial operation of Dawson College evolved and 
was articulated in the spring and summer of 
1969. This pattern had many facets; those 
which are directly related to administrative 
structures follow: 

1. Central to the Dawson approach was the 
conviction that the students, as we received 
them, were to be the focal point of all 
college activity. All educational institutions 
subscribe to this cliche, but at that time 
people commonly expressed the belief that 
most schooling had become Insensitively 
arrogant toward students. We intended to 
change this state of affairs. 

2. The stance was adopted that Dawson stu- 
dents, regardless of age, were adults, had to 



identify themselves as adult, and had to be 
accorded all the prerogatives of adult society 
as they knew them, even if they might not at 
the beginning accept the responsibilities nor- 
mally demanded of adults. 

3. The view was accepted that every individual 
within the college — student, teacher, secre- 
tary, floor sweeper — must be given full 
freedom to be himself, as long as the exer- 
cise of that freedom did not restrict the 
freedom of others. Most teachers insisted 
that they would be better for such freedom; 
nost students really did not believe that 
they would be not only allowed to, but 
also prodded into, exercising freedom. The 
role of administrators was established firmly 
from the start — to establish, maintain, and 
develop the climate within which others 
could best exercise their freedom to learn. 

4. It was held that participation in the life of 
the college was educational in its own right 
and that it was not only a right but also a 
duty of every member of the college com- 
munity to participate. Encouragement was 
given to the views that education and learn- 
ing could not be associated exclusively with 
the classroom and laboratory and that the 
experience of being a full partner in the 
college was also an essential part of each 
student's education. Faculty members were 
told in advance that they would be expected 
to make an extraordinary commitment of 
their time. (Those who were to do adminis- 
trative tasks were unfortunately not told the 
same thingi) The reality that many students 
had family and/or social obligations and that 
many more would spend hours daily in com- 
muter travel was honestly overlooked. 

5. Positions and titles were deemphasized; 
rather, we concentrated on attracting good 
people in the belief that leadership and in- 
fluence would result as a matter of course. 
One of the most commonly used phrases In 
the month before Dawson opened was, "It 
will all work out". And most honestly be- 
lieved that to be the case, or were prepared 
at least to wait and see. 
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without any predetermined governmental structure or regulations. 



6. After months of discussion, it was concluded 
that the college should open without any 
predetermined governmental structure or 
regulations. Quite literally, it was presumed 
that there was unanimity of institutional 
goals or priorities and degree of commitment 
and that "with good will, mutual trust, 
dialogue, and time Dawson College would 
become the reality ..." sought by all. Some 
were perceptive enough to note that, even 
so, conflicts could arise; these should be 
resolved by the persons concerned but if 
that were unsuccessful one could call upon a 
mediator or arbitrator. 

And then the doors were opened to some 
1800 students, 150 faculty members, and about 
70 administrative and support people. 

The College Opens 

In the very first weeks of the active life of 
the college, the pattern for the initial operation 
was extended in what most saw as a logical and 
consistent fashion. 

The notion of individual freedom developed 
quickly to the point where the college was seen 
as a collection of individuals pursuing their free- 
dom individually and choosing to form groups 
to pursue common goals or interests; in fact, 
very little, if anything, was of college-wide con- 
cern; people were very anxious to avoid impos- 
ing themselves on others. 

The notion of responsibility, almost from 
the first day, ran contrary to the view that 
people should have distinctive tasks and respon- 
sibilities resulting in a hierarchical organiza- 
tional structure in which it would be clear as to 
who would be responsible for what. On the 
contrary, the "collective responsibility" ap- 
proach was embraced. The first formal meeting 
of faculty members can be recalled vividly. 
Each had been hired because of some distinc- 



tive competence, but no one had been given 
any precise role to play beyond teaching and no 
one had been assigned to any department, unit, 
or sector. One of the objectives of that meeting 
— since there were so many people and so many 
interests involved — was to see if faculty 
members wished to organize themselves into 
working sub-groups. Within an hour they had 
grouped themselves into very conventional de- 
partments, along academic discipline lines; 
some departments immediately named chair- 
men, others secretaries, others interim chair- 
men, and some did no naming a* all. The one 
thing common to all was that, even though 
some people were elected to identifiable posi- 
tions, no position was to carry any power — 
especially decision-making power — with it. All 
departmental decisions were to be collective 
decisions. 

There was virtual unanimity among faculty 
members that, if there were an honest belief in 
the merits of participation by students, the 
voice of students in departmental decision- 
making should be at least equal to their own. 
Student parity at the departmental level was 
not won by students; it was required of them. 
Within a very few months, the departments of 
faculty members and students became the basic 
operative units of the college and parity 
decision-making was extended to virtually all 
spheres of college life. 

Perhaps because all were optimistic, energet- 
ic, and idealistic in those first months — vnd 
certainly not because anybody decreed it to be 
so — it happened that most decisions in depart- 
ments, in clubs, and in informal gatherings were 
arrived at by consensus rather than by quicker 
majority view. Argument went on incessantly, 
but rarely with acrimony, and consensus was 
reached or decisions were set aside r.n the 
grounds that people felt unready to arrive at 
any conclusion. Decision by consensus became 
part of the Dawson fabric. 
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It was agreed that the college was made up of three equally important 
constituencies the students, the faculty, and the others .... 



College Governance 

One of the first formal acts of the internal 
college community was to establish a Commis- 
sion on Governmental Structures. After some 
initial discussion, it was agreed that the college 
was made up of three equally important con- 
stituencies: the students, the faculty, and the 
others who were collectively called administra- 
tive and support personnel. It was agreed in 
advance that no government structure could be 
proclaimed official until it had at least majority 
support of each of these constituencies. 

Then the Commission went to work. It re- 
ceived briefs from anyone who wished to pre- 
sent a comprehensive governmental plan or who 
wished merely to speak to one aspect of 
governance. It deliberated weekly, reported on 
its progress from time to time and, at the end 
of the first year, came up with a formula on 
which there was to be a vote. But time did not 
allow a three-constituency vote at the end of 
the first year; faculty then doubled in number, 
a whole new group of students arrived for the 
second year and had to be involved in the 
process before any vote could be taken; so a 
second year of operation began, still without an 
official and formal governmental apparatus. 

Nevertheless, the college did function 
governmentally that first year — mutual trust, 
good will and dialogue did serve as an adequate 
interim substitute for official structure. 

In that first year, consensus was indirectly 
achieved on three important aspects of govern- 
ance through the exercise involved in debates 
over structures. Agreement was reached that 
there was no theoretically ideal governmental 
structure because structures must adapt to their 
people governing and being governed; it was 
therefore agreed that, whatever governmental 
apparatus should be decided upon, it must be 
flexible, easily changed, and professedly tem- 
porary. Secondly, it was concluded that there 
should be no division between producers and 



consumers at Dawson, that all were both. The 
three constituencies were seen not as competi- 
tive power blocs but as cooperative groups with 
different perspectives which were nevertheless 
compatible. In consequence, Dawson has had 
no student newspaper, only a College news- 
paper; no student government except to deal 
with matters of exclusive student concern and 
these are few and far between. Dawson had, 
until recently, only a very loose faculty associa- 
tion in a province which places great impor- 
tance on teacher unionization. There has been a 
distinct opposition to any movement which 
would set students, teachers or others against 
each other. Lastly, there was insistence that the 
college should be open in every respect to avoid 
any sense of exclusivity and to encourage mu- 
tual trust. Doors were to be open, alt meetings 
were to be open; no "faculty" lounge has 
existed; washrooms are merely labelled 
"Ladies" and "Gents". 

By February of the second year of opera- 
tion, the desire to have order as well as freedom 
had become sufficiently widespread to bring 
about a vote on proposals of the Commission 
on Governmental Structures. Despite a rather 
extensive "get out the vote" campaign, the 
Commission's proposals were accepted by a 
majority of each constituency, but with less 
than 25 percent voto on the part of students. 

Several factors contributed to the really very 
low voting percentage, not the least of which 
was the story of the previous year and a half. 
The College community had functioned rather 
happily and constructively for all that time 
without official governmental structures; many 
, people really did not see why the college should 
not simply continue indefinitely that way. 
Some claimed that an official governmental 
structure would only produce legalisms and 
technicalities and destroy the sense of commu- 
nity forced by the absence of structures upon 
which people can become too easily dependent. 

The first official Pattern of Government for 
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Dawson College, which did little more than 
formalize principles already embedded and 
practices already tried, changed one characteris- 
tic of Dawson life. It established two parity 
councils: one to deal with college-wide aca- 
demic questions, the other to deal with non- 
academic issues of general concern, and thus at 
least theoretically removed from administrators 
the frequently awkward task of mediation and/ 
or arbitration. This step was seen as the crown- 
ing of the progress toward self-government 
within the college. 



was in evidence. In fact, most were now even 
more convinced than ever that Dawson was on 
the right governmental track - but they were 
not sure how long it might take to reach the 
station. 

What Has Been Learned? 

For every ideal held out, every goal set, 
every aspiration enunciated, Dawson has fallen 
short — or at least it has not yet achieved the 
levels envisioned before the college opened. 



For every ideal held out, every goal set, every aspiration enunciated, 
Dawson has fallen short .... 



It would be a distorted picture if reference 
were not made to the posture adopted by the 
Board of Governors, especially during that first 
one and one-half years when Dawson had no 
formal governmental apparatus and no internal 
regulations. The Board was, of course, legally 
and morally responsible for the operation of 
the College, but the original members had 
agreed to allow the college to find its own level. 
To their credit, and they surely wondered at 
times if their agreement should be continued, 
they stayed out of public prominence despite 
all the ambiguity and Inefficiency. On no occa 
sion did the Board initiate any action which 
would impinge upon the internal life of the 
College; the members saw their role as one of 
facilitating rather than directing. Board mem- 
bers deliberately maintained a low profile; to 
this day, most people at the College' are not 
even aware of the existence of the Board, and 
most who are do not think of it as a particu- 
larly important body. Incidentally, the Board 
members served as an admirable model for con- 
sensus decision-making. 

The third year of operation can be sum- 
marized rapidly: the euphoria of starting a new 
college no longer existed, some of the human 
problems came starkly into focus, physical res- 
trictions became very serious, the balance of 
order and freedom remained an issue, but no 
serious demand for change in style or structure 



One could list a whole catalog of failures and 
inadequacies, but direct attention might best be 
given to only a few. 

1. There was not built into the DaVi/son model 
a method of evaluating performance; only 
now Is there an effort to develop perform- 
ance criteria. People can be canvassed for a 
sense of their response to Dawson, "gut" 
feelings can be expressed, but there is little 
basis for detached assessment. Many con- 
sider this to be a serious limitation. 

2. As they look back, most people at Dawson 
would claim that more attention has been 
paid to governance than to academic credibi- 
lity. Ideally, the two would be in balance, 
but many sense that there has been a pre- 
occupation with self-government at the ex- 
pense of action which would follow from a 
recognition that the real freedom Dawson 
has offered has been the freedom to learn. 

3. There now is a clear realization that all do 
not share many of the same goals and 
priorities. As an experiment In human rela- 
tions, Dawson has not been Utopian. There 
have been some bitter interpersonal con- 
flicts, not many, but each very serious to the 
persons concerned. In consequence, Dawson 
has been a psychologically exhausting ex- 
perience, particularly for those who are 
really committed to its style and proclaimed 
objectives. 
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4. In a more practical way, there has been an 
awesome price to pay for the decision to 
separate the person from the position. It has 
been difficult to find out how to get most 
things done. (There really has been a serious 
communications problem.) We see that it is 
easier to proclaim group responsibility than 
to obtain gtoup accountability, and the 
college has taken a great toll on the energy 
of the relatively few people who seem to be 
involved in virtually every aspect of the life 
of the college. 

In general, we seem to have articulated a 
viable ser of goals and created a spirit which is 
compelling, but the processes by which these 
goals and spirit can be realized have not been 
adequately developed. Although some said and 
believed at the beginning that, "It will all work 
out," it hasn't — not yet anyway. 

On the other side of the ledger, some real 
achievements can be noted. 

1. The college is still in existence - a reality 
that many people might have seriously 
doubted on occasion. 

2. There is no shortage of people wishing to 
become a part of Dawson, and most for the 
right reasons. There have been about three 
good applicants for every opening for stu- 
dents. The number of solid applicants for 
teaching positions has consistently been far 
in excess of need. There has been little 
trouble finding persons willing to assume 
administrative and support positions, even 



more traditionally than Dawson. The turn- 
over of support personnel has been almost 
negligible. Perhaps strangely, but also 
perhaps logically, the highest turnover has 
been among people who were asked to 
assume senior administrative responsibilities. 
The strain, the ambiguity, the vulnerability 
of their work has been a major concern. At 
the same time, morale of all staff members 
has generally been much higher than most 
have experienced elsewhere. There is a lot of 
complaining; many people are seldom satis- 
fied and frequently frustrated, but the 
potential for achievement seems to sustairi 
most Dawson people. 

4. The preuniversity graduates have had no 
trouble being admitted to university studies, 
and their pattern of success to date has not 
differed significantly from graduates of 
other institutions. Because the first career 
program graduates entered the employment 
world only in the last few months, there is 
no reliable reading on their ()erformance; it 
is known that there were more than am()le 
job opportunities for them, even though the 
general employment situation in Quebec 
could hardly be described as attractive. 

5. With respect to college governance, the no- 
tions of responsibility and accountability are 
catching up with the notion of freedom. It 
was to be expected that most ()eople would 
initially be more prone to protect and foster 
their freedom than to be particularly sensi- 



Many persons have come to respect others in a truly human and honest 
way — and to respect differences and to respect themselves 



though such positions are frequently de- 
manding and even though there is an effort 
to warn people in advance of the peculiari- 
ties of Dawson. 
3. The turnover rate among faculty members 
has been very low — only three out of more 
than 325 seem to have left largely because of 
what Dawson was doing or trying to do — 
despite the fact that there are three other 
English language CEGEPs which operate 



tive to the rights of others. Especially for 
those who have been active ()articipants in 
the life of their college, the gradual, but 
personally felt recognition that disregard for 
others pays only short term dividends has 
taken hold. Many have come to respect 
others in a truly human and honest way — 
and to respect differences and to respect 
themselves - to a degree that might not have 
been possible had the college members opted 
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for a more traditional form of governance. 
6. Many at Dawson have cx)me to understand 
that the call to participation cannot be the 
same for all. At one time, the most active 
people rather resented the fact that some 
others did not v\/ish to participate in those 
aspects of the life of Dawson that they 
themselves found most compelling. Now, 
there is a greater sensitivity to the fact that 
each person can only participate in his own 
way and in terms of his own qoals — t^at 
participation is relative, not absolute. 

« « « 



Dawson has been an alternative to other 
institutions to which Dawson people could have 
had access. That an alternative can exist seems 
to be valuable. 

Dawson is many sub-communities 
loosely tied together by ideals and visions 
rather than structures, and so it provides alter- 
natives within itself as well as being an alterna- 
tive. As long as it can continue to be an alter* 
native, and as long as it can continue to provide 
alternatives within itself, Dawson will be sue* 
cessful. Success will depend upon good will, 
trust, and dialogue as it did from the beginning. 
It will also put a high premium on energy, 
imagination, willingness to change, and time. 
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Stirring Up a Storm : 
Introducing Family - Life Education 



ROBERT PLAXTON and HARALD GUNDERSON 




Dr. Plaxton is the Superintendent of Schools for the 
Lethbridge Public School District. Previous to this ap- 
pointment, he was Director of Development and Re- 
search for the Calgary Public School Board. His career in 
education includes over a decade of teaching plus a 
number of years as a central office administrator. He is 
well-khown throughout Alberta for his service on 
numerous curriculum committees at both local and 
provincial levels, 

Mr, Gunderson is a former Vice-Chairman of the 
Calgary Public School Board, President of the Alberta 
School Trustees' Association and is Director of the 
Canadian School Trustees' Association, Following a 
career in journalism, he launched his own firm (Gun- 
derson Public Relations) in 1966. He has maintained an 
interest in journalism through freelance writing and 
broadcasting and by lecturing at Calgary's Mount Royal 
College. In addition to his duties as a school trustee — 
he led the polls in his reelection in 1971 — Mr, Gun- 
derson detains membership in a number of community 
organizations. 
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Family- Life Education! The title alone seems to be sufficient to ''stir up a storm/' 
Plaxton and Gunderson (administrator and trustee, respectively) in the articles which 
follow help the reader relive a controversy that has shaken the city of Calgary in recent 
years. Is "family-life education" a legitimate part of the school curriculum or a 
subversion of parental rights? The events of the Calgary controversy are reviewed by 
both writers — by Plaxton, with thoroughness and committed detachment; by Gunder- 
son, with colorful superficiality. Each writer then /.resents and supports his position. 
The arguments they muster in this fascinating debate comprise a classic episode in the 
ongoing battle royal over family- life and sex educational in our schools. 



ROBERT PLAXTOIM comments: 

Throughout the conference proceedings re- 
ported in this nnonograph you have read a good 
deal about approaches to schooling which 
ennphasize the individual and his particular 
needs and concerns. Much of what has been 
presented to you has been at the theoretical 
level, and that is good. GDod adnninistrators 
must have a solid theoretical base fronn which 
to operate. Perhaps you accept sonne of the 
views presented. However, as adnninistrators 
you know that our world is a world of the 
politically possible. You know, too, that not 
everyone agrees with the general thenne which 
serves as the unifying principle for this nnono- 
graph. You know that the real crunch for 
school adnninistrators connes at the point o{ 
innplennentation, particularly if the issue at 
stake is value-laden. 

No other issue area has stronger values asso- 
ciated with it than the relationship of nnan to 
woman. Because of the potential for violence 
inherent in these human reL Jonships, every 
society has applied its most rigidly enforced 
taboos in the area of sexual rei^itionships. Our 
written history is replete with accounts of 
crimes of passion. Psychologists have identified 
the sexual drive as one of the most powerful 
motivating forces in human behavior. Our 
literature is full of stories and poems about 
love. The most common theme in children's 
stories is "boy saves girl at great danger to 
himself whereupon they get married and live 
happily ever after." Nothing else brings tears to 
our eyes faster than an account of men or 
women enduring great personal hardship be- 



cause of their love. The emotions engendered 
by the sexual relationship may be hate and 
violence or they may be love and sacrifice — 
but they are always strong. Is it any wonder, 
then, that a suggestion to include the study of 
sexual relationships in school curricula can stir 
up a storm — a violent storm! 

And when the storm breaks, the persons 
usually caught in the open field, with no pro- 
tection from the winds, the rain, the hail and 
lightning are the administrators and the trus- 
tees. Mr. Gunderson and I — a trustee and an 
administrator - intend to deal with such a 
storm; we will present a case history of the 
attempt to introduce family-life and sex educa- 
tion into the schools of the Calgary Public 
School System. It is not our intent to provide 
answers to your questions of how to, or even 
whether to introduce such programs. We hope 
to tell you what happened, and perhaps why. 
Because you will be reading a dialogue between 
a trustee who has consistently voted against the 
introduction of sex education into the schools 
and an administrator who has consistently 
taken a stand in favor of the introduction of 
such programs, yoii may learn more from the 
ways things are said than from what is said. 
What you will read will be much more subjec- 
tive than objective, and for this no apology is 
needed. After all, isn't this the kind of game 
we're getting ourselves into when we talk about 
education for a humanistic era^ 

A History 

The history as taken from the minutes of 
Board meetings provides a skeleton of hard 
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facts. These facts give little inkling of the real 
flavor of the situation, but are necessary back- 
ground to comments to be made later. 

The matter first came before the Board 
officially in January 1967, when trustee Mrs. 
Mary-Ellen Johnson, who spearheaded the fight 
for sex education in the schools over a four- 
year period, moved that: 

The Calgary Public School Board make avail- 
able appropriate courses in the field of pre- 
paration for family life and adult living on a 
voluntary basis to all students in Grades 5 
and 6 in the Elementary Schools System and 
to all students in the Junior and Senior High 
Schools; such courses to be concerned with 
the biological aspects of the human repro- 
duction system and the responsibility owed 
by the individual to society for his or her 
conduct. 

The motion was referred to an ad hoc com- 
mittee for study. The ad hoc committee re- 
ported back to the Board one year later in 
January 1968. No action was taken on the 
report at that meeting, and Mrs. Johnson's 
motion, already delayed a year, was referred 
again — this time to a meeting in February, one 
month later. At that meeting, after considerable 
discussion, a substitute motion put forward by 
Mrs. Johnson and amended by Mr. Gunderson 
was carried. The motion read: 

Be it resolved that the administration report 
on the feasibility of establishing at the 
Junior High School level a course or courses 
in Family Life and Sex Education. 
Please note that the motion now referred 
only to the Junior High School level and simply 
asked for another study, this time by the 
administration. At that same meeting, adminis- 
tration was asked to comment on the feasibility 
of the Adult Education Division making courses 
available in Adult Living and Family Life Edu- 
cation, and it was decided that the sub- 
committee on Family Life Education should 
not be disbanded until the report from adminis- 
tration was received. 

The report from administration was pre- 
sented another year later in January 1969. Dis- 



cussion of the report was deferred no less than 
three times; the final time to an Education 
Committee meeting of the Board held in a high 
school auditorium, March 18, 1969. At that 
meeting, the Board heard briefs from at least 18 
persons, in addition (and over the objections of 
one trustee), the Board heard a presentation of 
the Report on Family Living and Sex Educa- 
tion of the Elementary Curriculum Committee. 
The heated meeting closed at nearly one in the 
morning without any discussion of the adminis- 
tration's report. In fact, the Board minutes 
make no further reference to this report or the 
other two major reports submitted. 

At a meeting a little over a month later, on 
April 29, 1969, the Board established its policy 
and guidelines with regard to Family Life and 
Sex Education. These can be summarized as 
follows: the Board agreed that, at all levels, 
there would be no formal program in the 
school- that teachers would be expected to 
exhibit at all times an attitude of openness in 
dealing with children's questions, and that 
teachers be urged to continue their efforts to 
strengtheti family loyalties. At the junior high 
level, school staffs could organize special semi- 
nars, as an optional activity, to deal with sex 
education, provided parents were adequately 
informed of the nature of the seminars and of 
their non-compulsory nature. Whereas staffs of 
junior high schools were permitted to organize 
such seminars, the high schools were urged to 
conduct them, subject again to parental involve- 
ment and optional participation. 

An amendment put forward by Mr. Gunder- 
son and accepted by the Board required any 
optional sex education seminars to be held out- 
side school hours. 

A year later, the matter was raised again by 
Mrs. Johnson, this time before a new Board. 
After the Board had heard position statements 
from persons representing nine different organi- 
zations, it passed amendments to the then- 
current regulations. These amendments per- 
mitted the optional seminars to be held during 
school hours in junior and senior high schools, 
but required that parents sign a form which 
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authorized the participation of their children. 
Further, the regulations required that the 
school make available suitable study facilities, 
or alternative educational activities, for the 
non-participants, including those who failed to 
return the required parental authorization. The 
new regulations also stated that seminars must 
be conducted under the personal direction of a 
mature person who in the opinion of the Super- 
intendent is qualified to teach the subject in an 
objective, factual and dispassionate manner. 
These regulations stand today. 

At that same meeting, the Superintendent 
reported that the program was relatively dor- 
mant. He stated that the Family Life and Sex 
Education program required an expeditor and 
that this function could not be done with the 
staff presently available. Subsequently, the 
position of Family Life and Sex Education 
Consultant was placed in the 1971 budget esti- 
mates. A motion by Mr. Gunderson, on April 
14, to delete this item from the budget was 
defeated on a four to three vote. 

The search for a consultant began in May 
1971 . The best candidates were members of the 
clergy. The position was first offered to a 
Catholic priest who refused it. It was then 
offered to Reverend Dale Berg, a Lutheran 
minister. Reverend Berg accepted the position 
under a three-year contract, effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1971. There was considerable bitterness 



said many times that outbursts which betray 
the built-in biases of certain individuals only 
demean the author of those outbursts, and this 
was a good example of this type of conduct." 
The trustee referred to replied that his com- 
ments had not been intended to reflect on 
Reverend Berg personally. "I am saying," he 
stated, "that we did not have the experience to 
make the commitment that we have made and 
that was the point that I was making and noth- 
ing more." 

On November 30, 1971, the Board received 
a petition signed by approximately 3,200 
individuals objecting to the establishment of a 
program of Family Life and Sex Education, and 
to the appointment of the specialist. The peti- 
tion called upon the Board to hold a public 
meeting for the purposes of studying and assess- 
ing their concern in this regard. The Board, as 
required by the School Act, called the public 
meeting as requested. The well-attended meet- 
ing was held on January 1 1, 1972, and although 
tense, was well controlled. There were few emo- 
tional outbursts. Many comments were heard 
from those representing both sides of the ques- 
tion. The meeting appointed a committee with 
representatives from both sides to prepare re- 
commendations for the Board. 

This public committee reported to the Board 
on February 22, 1972. The report was received 
and referred to administration for comment 



The attacks aimed at Reverend Berg and at the policy of the Board were 
at times quite violent. 



surrounding the appointment, and the attacks 
aimed at Reverend Berg and at the policy of the 
Board were at times quite violent. One such 
attack by a Board member, which was printed 
in a weekly paper, prompted the Chairman of 
the Board, only seven days after Reverend Berg 
assumed office, to state, among other things, 
that "trustees have the right to express their 
opinions on Board matters, but when expressed 
opinions also presume to state facts that are 
false, the statements invade the area of irres- 
ponsibility." He further stated that "it has been 



and recommendations in cooperation with the 
secondary principals' associations. Subsequent 
debate by the Junior and Senior High School 
Principals' Associations showed that the prin- 
cipals could not accept some of the recommen- 
dations of the public committee. The Board at 
its meeting of May 23, 1972, accepted an 
administrative recommendation to establish yet 
another committee, this time of central office 
administrators and principals, to develop speci- 
fic regulations that "will satisfy the concerns of 
principals and which will also meet the intent 
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of the Public Committee." This report was to 
be presented to the Board in late October 1972. 

Reverend Berg left the employ of the Board 
June 30, 1972. To date (October 1972) the 
Board has not directed that a replacement be 
sought. 



balanced by the provision of factual informa- 
tion and by attitudes of love and honest con- 
cern for others. I believe a family-life and sex 
education program in our schools can provide 
this balance for all young people. 

I believe it is highly dangerous in an age 



It is impossible to prev^ exposure to other values unless we retreat to 
Hutterite-type closed so /stems. 



Statement of Belief 

I believe that the family is the fundamental 
unit of our society. I believe that the break-up 
of this unit Is nothing short of a disaster for 
society and for the individuals involved, 
especially the children. At this time I simply 
cannot see a viable alternative to the family as 
the basic socializing unit. I believe, therefore, 
that the schools, the only Institution that works 
with all of the young, should make every effort 
to strengthen the family as an essentia! social 
unit. I believe that a well-conceived and well- 
conducted family-life and sex education pro- 
gram can assist in this important undertaking. 

I believe that more damage Is done by con- 
cealing from young people the truth about their 
sexuality than by providing them with the 
facts. All adults have a responsibility to protect 
the young from the tremendous human misery 
that can befall them becaus^ of ignorance. 1 
refer to unwanted pregnancy, venereal disease, 
premature marriage, over-riding concern about 
one's sexual development and relationships 
with the opposite sex during the adolescent 
years, unreasoned fear and unnecessary guilt. 
To abandon our children to these manifesta- 
tions of ignorance is a crime against a new 
generation. I believe that a responsible sex 
education program could forestall many of 
these dangers. 

I believe that the unhealthy emphasis on sex 
presented to the young through magazines, 
books, advertising, false and misleading Infor- 
mation, and exploitative philosophy frequently 
provided our children by their peers, must be 



when communication is becoming Increasingly 
open to try to shield the young from value 
systems which conflict witn our own. It Is im- 
possible to prevent exposure to other values 
unless we retreat to Hutterite-type closed ^".ocial 
systems. Further, if our values are based on 
solid logic and firm conviction, comparison 
with values of others will only strengthen our 
values in the minds of our children. In the end, 
the young people must make their own deci- 
sions among conflicting values. To force them 
to maky these decisions without the benefit of 
adequate Information, and the techniques of 
rational decision-making is to invite decisions 
based on little more than a rebellious attitude 
or unthinking, fear-ridden acquiescence. 

With regard to the implementation of family 
life and sex education programs, I believe that:. 

1. programs offered must be optional and that 
those that do not opt into programs held 
during schools hours must be provided with 
educational experiences of Interest and value 
to them; 

2. parental Involvement and participation is 
necessary. Parents must know in detail what 
the course or courses will contain; they 
should be involved in the planning of the 
program and the selection of the teachers 
Involved; and they should be Invited to 
attend all sessions that their children attend; 
and 

3. the programs should be offered only under 
the guidance of well-trained, mature, loving 
persons. 

Finally, I believe, and I have evidence to 
support that belief, that a very large proportion 
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of our junior high school students and their 
parents wants the school to provide sex educa- 
tion provided the safeguards listed above are 
developed. I believe the school must be respon- 
sive to the desires of both the parents and their 
children. 



HARALD GUNDERSON comments: 

This discussion and its predictable outcome 
remind me of two Canadian churches. One 
free-thinking group said on its outside display 
board, "There ain't no hell." And the fun- 
damentalist church acro<:<? the street replied 
with its board, "The hell there ain't!" 

.In my view, the issue depends on your pers- 
pective. I hope it's better than the near-sighted 
scientist who tried to cross a rooster with a 
rooster and all he got was two cross roosters! 

Family Life and Sex Education 

Strip away the heat and the emotions and 
two questions need to be answered: ■ 

1. Can sex education be presented usefully in 
the schools? 

2. If so, should it be presented there? 

On the first point the answer is a resounding 
yes. But there are crucial qualifications: (a) 
Would it be a sex education course? (b) What 
grade levels would be taught? (c) Who would do 
the teaching? (d) Can you teach sex without 
morals? (e) If not, whose morals? (f) If we 
teach sex education, why not driver education? 
drug abuse? smoking? care of infants? respect 
for the state? and a host of other things. 

But the second point is the more crucial: 
Should this be a job for the school? I think not. 

It's true the school can make a contribution 
to a function that belongs to the home, but it 
doesn't automatically follow that it should. 
Good intentions don't guarantee beneficial re- 
sults. 

' What about those parents who feel perfectly 
capable of carrying out their responsibilities in 



this field? What about that curriculum some say 
is already over-loaded? If you add, what do you 
subtract? As the Permanent Joint Committee of 
the American School Boards Association and 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors said in 1967: 

Pressure on schools for family life and sex 
education courses is not unique. Over the 
years, many well intentioned 9roups have 
sought to capitalize on a captive market — 
often without inquiry or concern as to 
whether an appropriate frmework exists to 
include the topic in the curriculum. 
That they ask ~ and keep on asking — is no 
surprise. That the schools and their advisors 
would accept such invitations has to be the 
ninth wonder of the world. 

From the standpoint of the Calgary School 
Board experience, one would say, "If this were 
China, it would be the year of the Cuckoo." 
What's the track record? 

1. Endless debate. 

2. Community furor to the point where pro 
"sexperts" tried to influence the last school 
board election. 

3. The sex salesmen fight amongst themselves 
and, like the NDP, they have a Waffle wing. 
They are not content with simple informa- 
tion programs but want details on contra- 
ceptives and birth control peddled with so- 
cial studies, and math and the dangling parti- 
ciple! 

4. The School Board said no money will be 
spent - then allocated $15,000 for a 
Director of Family-Life and Sex Education! 

5. Who did the compact majority — they're 
gone now and may they rest in their split 
infinitives — seek to appoint as Family-Life 
and Sex Education Director? A Roman 
Catholic priest. What was he to teach? Celi- 
bacy? Fortunately, the priest from Ontario 
showed more sense than the majority of the 
Board and declined to come to Calgary 
where a real controversy raged over his 
appointment. 

6. The old Board then decided to hire a 
Lutheran minister. A man who the more I 
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met the more I liked. If the truth were 
known he received more static from the sex 
education pushers in the community than he 
did from those anti-family-life and sex edu- 
cation parents with their so-called hang-ups. 



and amuse, to cultivate the enjoyment of free- 
dom, to help young people find strength 
through jobs. They are not social research agen- 
cies, to which a society can properly delegate 
responsibility for the discovery of solutions to 



I'm convinced that those who push sex education down our throats are 
the ones with the real hang-ups! 



Come to think of it, I'm convinced that 
those who push sex education down our 
throats are the ones with the real hang-upsi 
And don't nail me for mentioning just sex 
education and leaving off family life. If you 
want a real argument — try to tell me the 
shape and characteristics of the typical 
Canadian family! It's like this business of 
normalcy — what is normal? ! submit if you 
can't define something, how can you teach 
it? 

Robert Ebel, Professor of Educational 
Psychology at Eastern Michigan State Univer- 
sity, writing in the September 1972 issue of/'/?/ 
Delta Kappan asked the question, "What are 
schools for?" His view was that public edu- 
cation appears to be in trouble. We are faced 
with high taxes and teachers wanting higher pay 
and easier working conditions. College and high 
school students have rebelled against what they 
call The Establishment. 

He wonders if the most serious problem isn't 
the fact we seem to have lost sight of, or 
become confused about, our main function as 
educators, our principal goal, our reason for 
existence. 

And educators, he says, have been conned 
into accepting wrong answers to this question. 
He points out: Schools are not custodial institu- 
tions responsible for coping with emotionally 
disturbed or incorrigible young people, for 
keeping non-students off the streets or off the 
job market. Schools are not adjustment centers, 
responsible for helping young people develop 
favorable self-concepts, solve personal prob- 
lems, and come to terms with life. Schools are 
not recreational facilities designed to entertain 



the problems that are currently troubling the 
society. 

Professor Ebel says he does not deny that 
society needs to be concerned about some of 
the things just mentioned. But he denies that 
schools were built and maintained primarily to 
solve such problems. He claims that schools are 
not good places in which to seek these solu- 
tions, nor have they demonstrated much suc- 
cess in finding them. 

Ebel says schools have a very special mission 
and If they accept responsibility for solving 
many of the problems that trouble some young 
people, they are likely to fail in their primary 
mission without having much success In solving 
the rest of our social problems. 

What are schools for? Ebel states that they 
are for learning, and what ought to be learned is 
useful knowledge. Knowledge and intellectual 
skills. 

Let me sum up his arguments. Though many 
conditions contribute to our present diffi- 
culties, the fundamental cuase is our own con- 
fusion concerning the central purpose of our 
activities. Further, schools have been far too 
willing to accept responsibility for solving all of 
the problems of young people, for meeting all 
of their immediate needs. 

Professor Ebel warns that schools will and 
ought to be held accountable if they persist in 
trying to do too many things. Schools will show 
up oadly when called to account for things they 
were not designed nor equipped to do, and for 
things that in some cases cannot be done at all. 

We have been guilty of jumping into too 
many things. We have invited and embraced 
programs without sufficient knowledge as to 
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Crash programs are rash programs; they result in hash and trash. 



what they will accomplish or what will be the 
total bill. Crash programs are rash programs; 
they result in hash and trash. 

There's a powerful lobby in Canada to get 
sex education into the schools, it's powerful 
because those involved are the big manufac- 
turers of audio-visual and print materials. This 
will be turned ),nto a million dollar racket for 
schools suppliers and the manufacturers of con- 
traceptive devices. 

Strengthen the ' home? Nonsense, you 
weaken it by taking away its responsibility. 
There is too much imperialism in education. 
Shove the parent and the home out of the 
picture and let "George" do it — George being 
the school and George being suspect because 
there have been other times he's tried to do 
something and failed miserably: new math, 
ETV, oral French, reading skills, among others. 

Kids want it? Will vye next consult children 
on the care and raising of children, and then, 
when possible, infants on the subject of babies? 
Why not "consider the Vancouver experience? 
Family life and sex education classes were held 
at night. Boys went with fathers and daughters 
with mothers. This opened new avenues of 
communication in families. 

Sweden is a good example of what can 
happen when the schools are given free rein in 
sex education. Not long ago the King's physi- 
cian, Dr. Ull Nordwall, and 140 other eminent 
Swedish doctors and teachers petitioned, the 
Swedish government with their concern over 
sexual hysteria in the young. They asserted that 
since it appears to be a product of modern 
education it is now the business of the schools 
to correct it. The Swedish Board of Health sent 
a warning to the government which resulted in 
formation of a Royal Commission to investigate 
all aspects of teaching sex in the schools. The 
petition to the government said: 

The advanced pedagogues who rule Swedish 
education have bombarded school children 
with sexual instruction for which their 
immaturity ill fits them, and the result has 



been an unnatural over-sexualization of the 
rising generation. 

In 1969, the Association of American Physi- 
cians and Surgeons at a meeting in Chicago said, 
in opposing sex education in the schools: 

The role of sex has been greatly overempha- 
sized and premature and improper instruc- 
tion can harm young people irreparably and 
permanently and thereby weaken the family 
and the nation. 

The Association said it was immoral and 
unwise to separate sexual conduct from moral 
concepts which are within the jurisdiction of 
the family, and noted that compulsory educa- 
tion and sexual permissiveness in Sweden has 
caused medical leaders there to deplore the 
results. 

We should carefully consider the latency 
period where family-life and sex education are 
concerned. Willard Olson found that: 

children of the same age and the same grade 
location are regularly found to differ by as 
much as four or five years in their matura- 
tion and their readiness to perform tasks. 
Please don't color all my remarks negative. 
Parents need to be educated for parenthood. If 
there are better and cheaper ways to rear young 
children, we have to identify them and make 
them a serious part of our public education 
curriculum. Over and above knowledge, families 
will often need other kinds of support. Parents 
whom we work with seem to need someone to 
talk with during more stressful periods, such as 
during an infant's second year of life when he 
becomes both more accident-prone and more 
negativistic. 

This means strengthening each family's capa- 
city to rear young children through provision of 
parent education, professional consultation, 
and support and materials when needed. This I 
support! 

Common sense in education? Yes! 
Family-life and sex education? No! 
The defence rests! 
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How do you capture a '"happening"' in print? This was the task facing the editors in 
attempting to provide a written report of the presentation given by Maureen and David 
Hemphill, fOi it was a ''happening'', a once-only event in which speakers and audience 
were inextricably woven into a totality unique in itself and much more than the sum of 
the individual contributions. 

Is it an impossible dream to have "change from the top"? The Hemphills asked their 
audience to hO i, them address that question. As a vehicle they used a play in which 
they and their audience became the actors. First the school trustee (Maureen) appealed 
to the electorate (the audience) for their understanding of her role. Questions on 
school issues? — the "electorate" had plenty. Then came the superintendent (David) to 
exert his will upon the teachers in the system (audience cum electorate cum teachers). 
Finally the scene shifted to a clash featuring superintendent and trustee versus parents 
(the audience again!). 

While all who participated in the "happening" agreed that it was great fun, the 
seriousness of the problem of implementing changes in our schools was not lost in the 
pleasure of role-playing. Indeed, because for an hour or so a community sprang to life 
and was caught up in a conflict of wills, the lesson was lived as well as learned. 
Here then is the shadow of the event. The reader must recreate the substance. 



Scene One 

(Ms. Maureen Hemphill, School trustee, has fust 
been introduced by the chairman at a meeting 
of ratepayers in her ward. She rises to address 
her audience. ) 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I want to talk to you tonight about the 
role of the school board as a corporate body 
and the responsibilities of the individual trustee 
as an elected representative. The representative 
function of the school board is the only one 
that justifies a trustee's existence today. 
Administration can be most effectively per- 
formed by suitably qualified staff hired for that 
purpose. The role of implementing policy does 
not require elected officials. Thus the represen- 
tative function becomes paramount. 

This function is based on two assumptions: 
first, that the trustee has an adequate under- 
standing of his community; secondly, that the 
trustee has an adequate understanding of the 
educational system in which he works and that 
he has the means of communication which will 
allow him to convey information to profes- 



sional administrators and to the electorate. 

Primary allegiance must be to the commu- 
nity as a whole. This community includes 
administrators, teachers, and students as well as 
taxpayers. Yet it is very important that the 
wishes of the laymen, the taxpayers, do not get 
lost in an administrative or bureaucratic jungle. 
In some ways, my role Is closer to that of 
public ombudsman in education than that of 
protective shield for staff. We must make sure 
we do not dwarf the legitimate request of a 
citizens' group for a change which is humanis- 
tically desirable, but administratively messy. We 
know that our responsibility to our students 
often gets lost in a system where a smoothly 
operating organization is the main objective. 
We, as parents and taxpayers, must accept some 
of the blame for this. We make it seem that our 
requirements are so very simple^ For caretakers, 
a clean school is a good school; for teachers, a 
quiet school is a good school; and for princi- 
pals, a clean and quiet school is a good school. 
If you lead them to believe this is all you want, 
this is all you will get. We know that we want 
more than this from our schools. The educa- 
tional process is presently being challenged 
from every corner. Parents, taxpayers, and 
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students are banging on the doors, criticizing 
the decisions of both the professional and the 
elected people, and challenging the authority of 
both. We can either stand fast with our feet 
firmly planted in our organizational structure 
until the windows and walls are broken in by 
force and the celling crumbles around our 
heads, or we can open the door and start talk- 
ing about how we can achieve a balance that 
gives credibility and value to both ends of the 
spectrum. 

CHAIRMAN: 

Thank you, Ms. Hemphill. Ms. Hemphill has 
j.idicated that she would be willing to answer 
questions from the audience. 

QUESTION: 

How can you and the other members of the 
schoo! board possibly justify the tremendous 
amount of money that is currently being spent 
on administration? — money that should be 
going toward the education of our children! 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

You are talking about establishing priorities. 
That's a very good point to bring up. It's some- 
thing that I think is very important. The ten- 
dency is for school boards to fail to think out 
their goals. They don't spend time planning 
what they want to accomplish. They don't even 
look at what they are accomplishing. They get 
caught up in the day-to-day operation of a very 
large business and they tend to forget the pur- 
pose for which they were elected. I think that 
the kind of thing you are suggesting should be 
done on a continuing basis; on many occasions 
I've pleaded with the Board to give more 
thought to what we hope to accomplish and 
how to get the best value out of your dollar. I 
would look serioutly at all the levels of adminis- 
tration in our structure. If f had a free hand and 
my money were tight, and it usually is, I would 
prefer to eliminate some of the stages in 
administration and use those bodies in bringing 
down the pupil-teacher ratio in the classroom. I 
think your point is a very good one and one to 



which we should pay a lot of attention. 

QUESTION: 

Do you really think school boards are 
necessary? Isn't it true that it's the provincial 
government that has all the real power? Aren't 
you trustees just scapegoats the province uses 
to hide from taking responsibility for the deci- 
sions made by the cabinet? 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

I think they are necessary, and for a couple 
of reasons I suggest that they be maintained. 
The first one is the potential they offer for 
local autonomy. The second major point is each 
board's potential for implementing change. I 
think that when you look at educational re- 
ports — the task forces, the Worth Report, the 
Hall-Dennis Report, the various White Papers ~ 
all suggest massive changes that would have a 
very serious effect on our society. Yet these 
reports are not being implemented by legisla- 
tion. Now that's a fact. They could be imple- 
mented by legislation, but they are not. The 
power to do it, the ability to do it, immedi- 
ately, quickly, without requiring legislation, 
rests in the hands of school boards, I suggest 
that instead of eliminating boards, you press 
them to do the job that you want them to do. 

QUESTION: 

You've stated, Ms. Hemphill, that sometimes 
your role as a trustee is somewhat like an 
ombudsman. Now I ask you, how can you and 
o+her trustees give the leadership our schools 
need yet at. the same time act to correct the 
injustices within the system itself? 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

Sir, you must understand thai In our school 
system we have two layers of decision-making; 
both have a head and both have distinct and 
definite roles and responsibilities. One is the 
elected board, the other the appointed adminis- 
tration. Now the role of the trustee ~ the board 
member — is to set policy, while the adminis- 
trator's role is to carry out that policy, develop 
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The elected trustee can perform a very necessary, very important role as 
an ombudsman ... because rules never cover every situation. 



the professional staff so that they can better 
carry out their tasks, and organize an efficient 
functioning system. Now if the administration 
does its job well, then this leaves time for the 
elected trustee to make judgments on those 
cases where policy and administrative routine 
may be inappropriate to a particular circum- 
stance. In short, to be an ombudsman, which is 
something every big organization needs because 
rules never cover every situation. Injustices are 
common in complex situations. This is where 
the elected trustee can perform a very neces- 
sary, very important role. 

QUESTION: 

Ms. Hemphill, you mentioned that the jani- 
tors had one set of criteria for judging schools, 
the principals another. As Chairman of a School 
Board, what criteria vvnuld you use to judge the 
school system? 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

This is a problem of some difficulty. I de- 
pend a large part upon the feelings of people in 
the community. I think these feelings are quite 
definite. I have 12 schools in my division (we 
are just a small division), and I can tell you the 
schools and the communities that are happy. I 
am not quite sure how I can tell you, but from 
a variety of sources I know they are happy — 
by feedback from the parents, by the atmos- 
phere in the school, by talking to students. So 
my criteria include a happy school and a satis- 
fied community. I feel that schools should be 
able to maintain standards and produce a 
quality product and do this in a way that keeps 
people happy and comfortable. There should be 
a good feeling about the school, about what it's 
doing and how it's doing its job. I think this is 
entirely possible and it's what I look for. 

QUESTION: 

Might it not happen that a school is a happy 
place, the community is satisfied and yet you 



may not be getting a good product or a high 
standard of performance? 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

Certainly there will be different views as to 
what is a high standard of performance. What 
satisfies one may not satisfy another. Yet it 
seems to me that people are happiest and most 
satisfied when they are doing a good job of 
what they set out to do. I think we've got a 
good professional staff who really do want the 
best performance possible out of the system. 

QUESTION: 

You are probably familiar with the Worth 
Report and the recommendations therein about 
educational councils or committees for schools. 
As a school board member and a candidate in 
the coming election, where do you stand on the 
formation of such committees? Would you be 
willing to have them set up? If so, would you 
also be willing to give them some real power? 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

My answer is "yes" to both questions. I'd 
like to see them established and I think they 
should have some genuine power. What I en- 
visage is not a large scale committee functioning 
for the entire school system — like another 
school board — but committees or councils for 
individual schools. To my mind, they should 
evolve rather than be ordered into existence. 
They shouldn't be forced to come into exist- 
ence but legislation should be such that where 
people see a need, that need can be satisfied. 

QUESTION: 

But what about the matter of power? Are 
these school committees or councils going to be 
nothing but advisory in nature? 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

What we are discussing here relates some- 
what to the instructional modes Dr. Worth 
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mentions in his report. ! believe that we must 
continue with what may be caUed t ? Institu- 
tional mode for certain things, b this I refer to 
areas of decision-making which affect the entire 
system. Such areas of decision-making remain 
quite properly, I think, the prerogative of the 
school board. However, there are many areas 
directly related to the schools where people in 
the community can and should have authority 
in relation to membership and autonomous 
modes of decisionmaking. What I'm saying 
then is "Yes, these school councils should have 
some powers all of their own." 

QUESTION: 

For years our schools have been accused of 
being the next thing to cheerless prisons, at best 
bureaucratic jungles. Now here you are talking 
about school councils being allowed to operate! 
Are you in favor of encouraging a humanistic 
approach to flourish within these institutions? 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

I think your description of our present 
schools is not quite fair. Certainly you and I 
may have attended schools which are like those 
you describe — cheerless and bureaucratic. But 
things are much different now. As to a 
humanistic approach, yes, I want to see that 
flourish but in taking that stand I want you all 
to understand clearly that there are certain in- 
herent dangers. It's one thing to want our 
schools to depend more and more on member- 
ship and autonomous modes; it's quite another 
to live with the uncertainties that operation in 
such modes is bound to produce. When you 
enter these modes, you cannot predict, you 
cannot identify, you sometimes cannot even 
control the events that will come. When you 
enter into the arena of free choice — and that's 
what we are talking about here — then you have 
to be prepared to live with uncertainties. The 
bureaucratic institution is one that you can 
control, one you can direct; outcomes are fore- 



seeable, quantification is possible. If you really 
want to humanize the schools, then it must be 
understood that you must be prepared for con- 
sequences which you cannot predict. 

CHAIRMAN: 

Because of the lateness of the hour I must 
now adjourn this meeting. My thanks to Ms. 
Hemphill for being our guest and thanks also to 
the ratepayers who attended this meeting and 
participated so well. 



Scene Two 

(Superintendent Jim Ross, played by David 
Hemphill, is about to address the teachers in 
his school system at a workshop on the day 
prior to fall opening. As the curtain rises, 
Ross begins his remarks.) 

ROSS: 

Good morning, everyone. I hope you all had 
a very pleasant summer. Here we are beginning 
another academic year, and I'm sure you are 
coming back recharged and enthusiastic about 
the thousands of children that you are going to 
influence in the months ahead. 

I would like to welcome all those staff mem- 
bers new to this division. I feel we have a very 
good mix of young, frequently naive, but 
always enthusiastic rookies, and mature, pru- 
dent, but frequently conservative veterans. 
Speaking of veterans, an 84-year old retired 
major from the armed forces was in having his 
regular medical check-up and the new doctor 
whom he was seeing was quite amazed at his 
physical condition. He was in tip-top shape. 
The doctor asked him, "How do you account 
for the fact that you are in such good physical 
condition?" 

The major replied, "Well, I owe it all to 
drinking and smoking and regular sex." 
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The doctor was taken aback a little bit and 
said, "Well, when was the last time you enjoyed 
sex?" 

"Well I always enjoy it, but the last time I 
had it was 1947." "You call that regular?" said 
the doctor. 

"Certainly," said the old fellow, "it's only 
2116 now!" 

You all received the administrative materials 
and information on your first day in school and 
I don't think that I need to go through any of 
the particulars of the organizational responsibi- 
lities that you have, besides it's already 9:30; 
but I would like to take a few moments of your 
time to begin the year properly. Schools today 
are being challenged from all sides — students, 
parents, politicians, and professional educators 
are saying schools must change, must innovate, 
must become relevant. The school is, next to 
the family, the most significant social institu- 
tion in the community. It must have the sup- 
port and understanding of the community. To 
achieve this, we must develop and maintain a 
true professional image with that community. 

A profession is defined by three basic cri- 
teria. I am sure you are familiar with them but 
let me bring them to the fore just to set up this 
workship for you. The first criterion of a pro- 
fession is that the professional has specialized 
knowledge and skill. Your academic and profes- 
sional training and experience have provided 
this, not only in the subject area but in the 
skills of communication, the medium by which 
the message is transmitted. 

The second criterion is exclusive compe- 
tence. Society has .recognized this throucjfi its 
elected representatives, the provincial govern- 
ment, and formalized it through a certification 
procedure. In our province, instruction cannot 
be carried out by non-certificated people, so 
the exclusive competence of the teacher is re- 
cognized by certification. 

The third criterion of professionals is that 
they have a service ideal, that the clients' needs 
are above all other considerations, including 
money, the professional association, the school 
or school division, and oneself. The reason you 



are here today is to further your own profes- 
sionalization. You are here to further develop 
your knowledge and skills so that our profes- 
sion can command the respect and confidence 
of the community. 

In conclusion, let me say tiiat our profes 
sional responsibility is to ensure that our collec- 
tive professional wisdom is not steam-rollered 
under a wave of non professional laymen who 
wish to pursue fads and fancy instead of serious 
education. Our collective professional wisdom 
must be put forward. We owe this to ^he stu- 
dents. 

I am sorry I cannot work with you for the 
full day; I have another important engagement. 
I will be very interested m receiving and review- 
ing the reports of this workshop. If there are 
any questions from the staff, I would be quite 
happy to try and answer them in the remaining 
moments. Tr.^ink you. 

CHAIRMAN: 

Thank you. Superintendent Ross. Now are 
there any questions from the teachers? 

QUESTION: 

Mr. Ross, I must confess that I'm in a quan- 
dary. I've recently arrived here from university 
and there great emphasis is being placed on 
creating a climate in schools where children can 
have the opportunity to become selfractualized. 
Yet now that I'm in this community, it seems 
clear to me that it's the trustees who set the 
criteria as to what sort of approaches should be 
taken in our classrooms. Nowwhat am I to do? 
Am I going to meet the needs of the children as 
I sec them or follow the dictates of the board? 

ROSS: 

Are they different? 

TEACHER: 

In my view, yes. 

ROSS: 

Well, your first responsibility is to your chil- 
dren. I think that when you have had a couple 
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of years of teaching In this division under your 
belt, you will be able to judge much more 
accurately the needs of pupils through your 
own experience. 

ANOTHER TEACHER: 

Mr. Superintendent, following up that ques- 
tion, would you be prepared to support a 
beginning teacher during the first two years 
while he seeks to learn and attend to the needs 
of the children? 

ROSS: 

Well, I am quite confident that in the short 
time we have been working together as a profes- 
sional staff we have set up a network of proce- 
dures which, while administratively fairly clean 
and precise, also allow for a great deal of flexi- 
bility so that each school can set up its own 
procedures whereby individual teachers, 
whether new or veterans, can pursue their own 
particular fields of Interest and expertise with 
the children. (Whew!) 

You ask me if I will provide the teacher with 
support. I am sure that the line of authority 
from me through the assistant superintendents, 
the program consultants, the principals and the 
departments heads will provide any teacher 
with all of the consultative support he or she 
requires. 

QUESTION: 

Mr. Ross, I attended a recent ratepayers' 
meeting at which Ms. Hemphill, a member of 
the school board, supported the concept of 
councils for each school In our division. These 
councils would have a great deal to say about 
what went on in the schools. Now today I've 
heard you express the view that we as a profes- 
sional staff should be looking at the needs of 
the children and of the system and it is we who 
should be supplying the answers. Do I detect an 
area of disagreement between you and Trustee 
Hemphill? Are you in effect clashing over the 
matter of lay influence in the school program? 

ROSS: 

Well, I haven't had the opportunity to get to 



know Ms. Hemphill too well. She was only 
recently elected. I think there are clear-cut res- 
ponsibilities: the board's responsibility is as a 
representative assembly to determine overall 
policy. I don't think that that's necessarily a 
clash with the professional experts we have 
gathered here today. I would assume that 
through application of the professional exper- 
tise that we have here, we can all In our various 
schools come to understand the climate of the 
community, learn the particular needs of the 
community, and reflect these understandings in 
our own individual programs. Now I don't see 
that necessarily conflicting with the develop- 
ment of overall division policy. 

I'm sorry, but I really must go now to an- 
other meeting. Best wishes for a fine school 
year. 

(Exuent) 

Scene Three 

(The setting is the living room of l\/ls. 
Hemphill's home. She has asked Super- 
intendent Jim Ross to ''drop by" to discuss 
some school matters. As the curtain rises. 
Superintendent Ross has fust accepted Ms, 
Hemphill's request that he sit down so that 
the discussion might begin. Ms, Hemphill 
wastes no time in getting to the business at . 
hand.) 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

On the way over, Jim, did you drop in to see 
how the new Westwood School was progress- 
ing? 

ROSS: 

Yes, and like that old joke, I have some good 
news and some bad news. First of all, the good 
news is it's Friday the thirteenth and nothing 
serious has happened yet. The bad news is that 
the school isn't going to be opened as early as 
we thought and, unfortunately, we are nov^ 
running over the grant. However, we can con- 
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tinue the shift arrangement now In effect and 
make do until the school Is completed. 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

I don't understand that at all, Jim. We went 
Into project management with this school for 
very particular reasons. In fact there were two 
very particular reasons: one was to bring it in 
on time, and the other was to bring It in on 
budget. We are over budget, we are late, and 
there doesn't even seem to be any indication 
when the school is going to be completed. Now 
what's the matter with our project manager? 

ROSS: 

Well, outside of those things you've men- 
tioned, it's running fine. I am not sure w.nat's 
wrong. This is the first time we have tried 
project management as you know and we have 
had problems. I don't know of any school that 
has ever opened on time and apparently we 
aren't going to set any kind of precedent. It 
seems to me that the basic problem is that we 
haven't been able to get accurate information 
far enough ahead of time to do appropriate 
planning. Unfortunately we are now faced with 
overcrowding and we just have to handle it the 
best we can, 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

I agree that the biggest problem is the lack 
of information. It is bad enough that the school 
is late but I can't tolerate the fact that the 
project manager Is giving us wrong information 
and on the basis of that information we are 
made to look like fools in the community. T'le 
least we can expect for a $400,000 school is 
accurate information. Have you made it clear to 
our project manager just how disturbed we are? 

ROSS: 

Well, I have done the best I can, I think he is 
aware of the problem; perhaps the board made 
the wrong decision when they went into project 
management. 



MS. HEMPHILL: 

You know, Jim, I've been a member of the 
Board for five months now and I must admit 
that I had no idea that the job was so compli- 
cated and so demanding of one's time. One of 
the things that particularly disturbs me is that 
we are so busy running the day-to-day opera- 
tion that we seldom if ever get an opportunity 
to sit down as we are doing now and discuss 
those things that the Board is trying to do and 
what you are doing and what you want to do. 
Now I know that you are very busy and you've 
probably got a hundred and one things which 
must be done at the office, but I feel that it is 
really important that we take time to share 
some views and enter into discussion on matters 
which are more long-range than the immediate 
things we have to solve at the office. 

ROSS: 

I thrnk it is a terrific idea. I couldn't be more 
pleased. I think that the relationship between 
the elected representative and the professional 
staff is something that needs a great deal of 
interaction to establish confidence and expecta- 
tions that each can meet. 1 think it is just an 
excellent Idea. Perhaps the relauonshig can be 
established in Board meetings but it Is much 
more difficult, so the informal meetings are 
very important. Perhaps we could expand this 
so that the Board and maybe the senior 
administrators of the staff could meet at a 
retreat or a weekend seminar and try to estab- 
lish those relationships that facilitate communi- 
cation of every kind. 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

I'm in full agreement. As the new Chairman 
of the School Board, I'd certainly be prepared 
to see some other things put aside in order to 
spare the time to establish much better com- 
munication. We simply must understand our 
goals and our approaches to those goals. 

ROSS: 

I think the difficulty is that so few board 
members are prepared to take the time to estab- 
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lish this kind of communication. 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

Well, that's true, time is a problem for every- 
body, but you are the leader of the professional 
staff and I am the leader of the elected repre- 
sentatives and i depend upon you to give a fair 
amount of feedback to your staff. Now you 
will have to depend upon me to do the same 
thing in respect to the rest of the Board because 
we can't possibly all meet together and spend 
the amount of time vve should. 

Now I've made some little lists. I am a list- 
maker and when I walk around the house doing 
my menial tasks I often think of Board matters 
and when I think of something that's on my 
mind that I want to say to you, I write it under 
the list called "Things to say to Jim". I have a 
few of them here I want to discuss with you 
right now. 

One of the things that came up, Jim, in the 
last couple of months has been the questioning 
and the concern, very deep concern, of groups 
in our community — groups of parents — over 
curriculum matters. I am thinking particularly 
of the French issue: the central office decision 
to drop the two travelling French teachers. The 
parents were quite convinced that this was 
going to affect the French program. They also 
didn't really believe, or they weren't prepared 
to accept the professional viewpoint, that it 
wasn't going to affect the program. 

ROSS: 

I am not so sure that a group of parents can 
decide whether it's better to have a couple of 
French teachers going from school to school, or 
whether it is better to have teachers situated In 
each of the elementary schools to carry the 



seems to me that that's a judgment that the 
professional staff must make. 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

Well; that points out the conflict that I 
noticed in our principals, it you recall our last 
meeting, attended by principals and trustees, 
the principals were very disturbed about, the 
level of trivia that the parents involve them- 
selves in in relation to their schools and the 
children. The point that the principals made 
was, if they cannot bother to be concerned 
about anything more than the color of shorts 
that their children are going to wear for gymna- 
sium, then we have a real problem on our 
hands. Now a month later, you have parents 
that are disturbed by something that is happen- 
ing in terms of curriculum and the reaction of 
the principals was just the same as yours; that 
is, they are not qualified to make a judgment 
on a professional matter. You can't have it both 
ways." How are we going to involve parents in 
things other than deciding what color the kids' 
shorts are going to be, if when they are con- 
cerned, their concern isn't given credit. 

ROSS: 

I think are talking about two different 
things. On t ie one hand, we have the difference 
between professional responsibility and lay res- 
ponsibility, and on the other hand the dif- 
ference between some very minor, low-level de- 
tail and some very high-level policy discussion. 
It seems to me that if a group of parents wants 
to talk to the principal and staff about overall 
policy for the school, then that's appropriate, 
but I don't think parents can, nor should, be 
credible sources of how that policy is carried 
out. That's a professional responsibility. 



We have to decide what provisions we are going to make for parents to 
have a reasonable voice in school affairs. 



French program. When we made that change, it MS. HEMPHILL: 

was with the full consultation of the profes- Well, I think that the question that I really 
slonal staff in each of those schools, and it had in ,my mind was not so much the specific 
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one about the French program, but the fact 
that we have to determine a role for the parents 
in our community. We have to decide what 
provisions we are going to make that are going 
to allow them to have a reasonable voice in 
school affairs. I think you have probably 
noticed that the Board is very strongly suppor- 
tive of community involvement, so we are going 
to have to identify ways of making sure that 
avenues are opened. 

ROSS: 

We used to have Home and School Associa- 
tions, or Parent-Teacher Associations, and it 
was euthanasia to let them die because they 
weren't doing anything except deciding 
whether to have a whist drive or a donut sale. 
Why have them there for that sort of thing? 
That's like the colored shorts for gym! 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

I think that parents very quickly become 
attuned to the fact that they are not making 
any significant input, that they are not going to 
be allowed to be involved in anything. If you 
have a group that is allowed to participate, I 
believe they will. I think when they turn off is 
when you really don't allow them to partici- 
pate. 

ROSS: 

How do we turn them back on if that's what 
we need to do? 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

I think it's a simple matter of attitude and 
approach and will have to be worked out in 
each school area. 

Now the second thing that I have in mind, 
which ties in with the first thing, is the Cana- 
dian Education Association Conference that we 
just went to a couple of weeks ago. I noticed 
that while you were very busy and couldn't get 
to all of the meetings, you did attend the ses- 
sions at which Dr. Worth's report was discussed. 
I was pleased that you did so because there are 
some things in the Worth report that I find very 



exciting and I see the possibility of the Board 
following through on some of his recommenda- 
tions. 

ROSS: 

Which recommendations had you in mind? 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

Well, I am speaking specifically of his 
mixed-mode concept, which I am sure you are 
familiar with. I feel we are functioning almost 
totally in the institutional mode. I think it's 
wrong and It's not necessary. 

ROSS: 

I have to disagree with you. The membership 
and autonomous modes are a part of the pro- 
gram of almost every school. 

MS. HEMPHILL: 
In what way? 

ROSS: 

Let's look at the autonomous mode. There 
are many kids who work completely in a con- 
tract situation. They set up a contract with 
their teacher and they go out on their own and 
study the subject or prepare a book report or 
carry out a science project or experiment; that's 
autonomous. The membership mode — we have 
all of our extracurricula activities, the student 
councils, the clubs, the group projects in social 
studies and science and other sorts of things. So 
J think for you to say that we are exclusively 
institutional is not completely accurate. 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

I don't consider those really autonomous 
and membership modes in the way I was think- 
ing. They uie token things. I am thinking in 
much broader terms. I would like to see real 
free choice in many subject areas. I believe we 
could identify many that do not have to be 
rigidly structured with a set conclusion at the 
end. 

ROSS: 

I am not sure the ones I mentioned are 
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rigidly structured with set conclusions. I am 
just not sure what you mean by their being 
token. Granted that there is more learning in 
the institutional mode than any other right 
now, but we tried individual study with our 
high school kids and found half of them were in 
the pool rooms. How far are we prepared to go 
in giving autonomous mode to kids when they 
abuse it? 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

When you open up the other two modes, 
there is no question that you lose some of your 
control, I understand that and you can't predict 
what's going to happen, you can't always iden- 
tify it, you have to live with some uncertainty. 



ROSS: 

Okay, leadership implies more of a forward 
thrust, more innovation, a readiness to venture 
out into unknown areas, but most of my days 
are taken up solving everyday problems — the 
phone calls, pieparing the budget, hiring and 
firing staff, trying to get the curriculum consul- 
tants to do something other than producing 
written materials to send out to the schools, 
trying to get a program of professional develop- 
ment in the division which would overcome the 
problems which take so much of my time. If 
I'm ever going to somehow or other release 
myself from those nitty-gritty problems and 
phone calls, then I have got to have a larger 
staff. 



A good leader tolerates a high percentage of uncertainty. 



but I see that as being a very important part of 
the superintendent's role, I think that a good 
leader tolerates a high percentage of uncer- 
tainty. 

ROSS: 

Well, it seems to me that I was hired to 
administer this division and to me that means 
to rationalize the organization's administrative 
procedures so that they facilitate the best possi- 
ble learning environments for the kids. Pres- 
ently that responsibility is given to me and me 
alone. Now you say to me that I have to decen- 
tralize a certain number of decisions to stu- 
dents, parents, or some amorphous group out 
there; then are you also saying that I don't have 
to be held responsible? After all I can't be 
expected to take the flak for a lot of things 
over which I haven't got control. 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

It seems to me that you see your major 
responsibility as running a smooth organization. 
Now I'd be happy to have the organization 
opened up a lot more. Sure we would have to 
be prepared to face a lot of uncertainties, but it 
seems to me that good leadership means just 
that. 



MS, HEMPHILL: 

You can bring that up at the next Board 
meeting. What I really want to know right now 
is, are you willing to look at areas in which we 
might try and open up to allow some free 
choice and get away from the inflexibility that 
we have? 

ROSS: 

It is very hard to argue against the rationality 
of the mixed mode approach to learning and 
instruction; in principle I think it's something, 
which I could wholeheartedly support. The dif- 
ficulty I have is seeing how as superintendent, 
responsible for the whole division, the profes- 
sional staff in the division, the educational 
experiences of thousands of kids, I can abdicate 
certain decisions to other people and still retain 
my responsibilities. You ask if I were prepared 
to accept that principle. Yes, I am. I see real 
problems in implementation, mostly related to 
the question of responsibility and accountabil- 
ity, If you and the School Board are prepared 
to be realistic and understand the pressures and 
strains and problems that will result from my 
abdicating certain areas of decision-making, 
then, because of the principle, I am prepared to 
pursue it. 
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MS. HEMPHILL: 

Okay, let's say that we have decided to agree 
in principle and that we are willing to discuss 
the concept and see if there is away toward its 
Implementation. Can we try at the next Board 
meeting to bring that up and maybe we can get 
the others to agree to the idea and then look at 
how and where it can be implemented? 

ROSS: 

I think they will agree to the idea in princi- 
ple. Now what concerns me is the specific area 
that we go into in respect to the membership or 
autonomous modes. What have you got in 
mind? What specific things can we look at insti- 
tuting? 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

One of the areas that I specifically had in 
mind was allowing free choice as to which 
school a child is to attend. In other words, 
eliminate attendance areas. Let's discuss the 
concept at the next Board meeting and see if we 
can get approval from the rest of the Board. 

ROSS: 

I'll put it on the agenda for the next Board 
meeting. 

(Curtain) 

Scene Four 

(The final scene takes place in the 
auditorium-cum-gymnasium of a local 
school. Superintendent Ross and Trustee 
Hemphill are seated at a table on the stage. 
Faicng th em is an o verflo w cro wd of 
parents. The principal of the school has a 
few moments of difficulty in bringing the 
crowd to order.) 

PRINCIPAL: 

Ladies and gentlemen, if you would please 
come to order ... Now may I welcome you all 
to Avon Junior High and to this meeting. A few 
of you were here at our last meeting when we 



discussed the Worth Report and talked about 
institutional, membership, and autonomous 
modes of learning. Since then there have been 
some attempts to implement these concepts 
and Superintendent Jim Ross and Ms. Hemp- 
hill, Chairman of the School Board,. are here to- 
night to speak about some of the concerns 
which have arisen. Ms. Hemphill, perhaps you 
could briefly outline the history of this topic 
and explain the decisions of the Board up to 
this time. 

MS. HEMPHILL: 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ladies and 
gentlemen, today the conflict our society is 
facing between bureaucratic structure and 
unique individual, needs is mirrored in the 
dilemma facing education. In our educational 
system which is made up of teachers, adminis- 
trators, trustees, parents and students, we have 
a reflection of all attitudes and opinions rang- 
ing from the structured organizational view to 
the open, humanistic, flexible approach. These 
variations occur in a system and in an indivi- 
dual. For every individual, there are distinct 
areas where there is a preference for structured, 
certain, measurable response, and other areas 
where an individual will tolerate a considerable 
degree of uncertainty. 

The Board has taken the approach that there 
is value and justification for both in our system. 
Therefore, we would like to set out on a 
definite program to explore areas in which we 
can encourage flexibility. In some areas of 
decision-making, this might be done on a 
Divisional level, and in others, individual 
schools and communities may wish to decide 
upon the direction and degree of change that 
suits them. The degree to which this can be 
accomplished will be determined by the level of 
tolerance for the consequences and it will vary 
from group-to-group and area-to-area and 
school-to-school. This means that if you allow 
students to decide that they are or are not to 
attend classes, you must not be surprised if 
there are students coming and going from the 
school all day long. You have to be prepared to 
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accept the consequences of the changes you are 
making. 

We were very pleased with the positive res- 
ponse to the ideas presented at the first meeting 
and tonight we are going to discuss the practical 
problems attached to implementing such 
changes. The question we thought we would 
explore with you in terms of a divisional 
change is open attendance — that means your 
child would be allowed to choose the school he 
wants to attend. I think that's all I have to say 
now. Perhaps Mr. Ross might have a few words 
to say. 



registers as is still the regulation in this pro- 
vince? A third problem: to make the choice, 
what information do the students and parents 
have to have about the school? Another one: 
transportation — this province transports pupils 
free of charge if they live a certain distance 
from the school. What if they choose a school 
that is five miles away? Should the province 
provide free transportation, or should the cost 
of transportation to the school of a student's 
choice be loaded back onto the parents? A fifth 
problem is the use of the facilities: I am con- 
cerned that if we open attendance boundaries 



I am very apprehensive about the problems and pressure open-attendance 
will force on my staff and myself. 



ROSS: 

Thank you very much. While I agree with 
the principle of giving as much decision-making 
autonomy as possible to students, I am very 
apprehensive about the problems and pressure 
open-attendance will focus on my staff and 
myself. Let me briefly allude to some of these 
problems. First of all, if we are going to give a 
choice of school to the students, how fre- 
quently would they be allowed to make that 
choice? Would it be once a year? Would we 
split it up into semesters? Would we let them 
change schools four, five, ten times a year? 

Further, if they are going to make a choice, 
then they have got to have some real choice to 
make; that is we have got to have some diver- 
sity among our schools. I know there is some 
now but the difference is not so much in kind 
as in degree. However, if the student is going to 
be given a choice, then there have to be some 
clear choices to make. Is a student to be 
allowed to attend more than one school at the 
same time? Could he go "to this school for one 
particular program, to another school for an- 
other program of his choice? 

Another problem is with regard to the pro- 
vincial regulations. How could we work out 
some system whereby we fulfill the compulsory 
attendance laws and retain the keeping of the 



we will either get overcrowding of the existing 
facilities or drastic underusage of millions of 
dollars worth of physical facilities now in place. 

Further, if we are going to allow free choice, 
then how are we going to do appropriate pro- 
gram planning and selection of personnel if we 
don't have some procedure which enables us to 
predict reasonably accurately how many stu- 
dents we are going to have coming to a given 
school. We must have some advance notice in 
order to have the right number of teachers and 
the appropriate materials, supplies, and text- 
books. Another problem is budgeting: we have 
been trying to work in this division toward a 
program budget which includes a fair amount 
of budget responsibility within each school. If a 
school doesn't know how many students are 
coming, haw can it budget? Then there's the 
problem of reporting to the parents: we have a 
legal responsibility to report a child's progress 
to his parents. How can we do that if the 
student is going to more than one school at 
once and perhaps changing schools frequently? 

The last problem I'll identify now, although 
I am sure there are many more, is the one of 
evaluation. Now that's related to reporting to 
parents, but it also involves public certification 
that a student has achieved the level of com- 
petence required for entrance to university, the 
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community college, or to take his place in the 
work-a-day world In this community. How can 
we attest to that if the student has his ex- 
periences in a variety of schools over a variety 
of lengths of time? 

Now in general, I feel that whatever is educa- 
tionally advantageous should be administra- 
tively possible. I believe that our collective wis- 
dom can solve most of these problems; and if 
not solve them, at least we can bring them to 
the fore so that we recognize them and learn to 
live with them. They may not disappear. Per- 
haps, Mr. Chairman, I could start the ball roll- 
ing in this discussion this evening by presenting 
the parents here with a specific question. Ladies 
and gentlemen, what information would you 
have to have to be able to make an intelligent 
choice of a school for your son or daughter? 

CHAIRMAN: 

Thank you, Mr. Ross. We are now open for 
questions and discussion. I ask that when you 
get up to speak you state whether you are a 
parent or a teacher. 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE: 

I'm a parent. I have two children in this 
school — one hates the place and one likes it 
very much. I am very much in favor of open- 
attendance areas. It seems to me the Super- 
intendent is half'hearted to say the least. He 
seems to be doing his best to figure out reasons 
why it can't work. I would have thought that 
he was a more responsible person. After all we 
pay his salary. I think that we ought to tell him 
we want this done and it is up to him 'to figure 
out ways of doing it. And if he can't figure it 
out, we will find somebody who can! 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE: 

Mr. Chairman, as a teacher I feel I have to 
rise to the defence of our courageous Super- 
intendent. Really, I think the Board is making a 
stupid mistake. Would I let my youngster de- 
cide that he is going to stay up until one 
o'clock to watch the late movie, go to sleep at 3 
o'clock in the morning, and then up for school 



at 7 o'clock? Certainly not! Parents must be 
more responsible than that. It's up to respon- 
sible parents and teachers to develop the type 
of schools and educational programs children 
need and then see to it that they attend. And 
while I'm on my feet I have a word to say 
about the Worth Report. That man advocates 
that we teachers must renew our professional 
certification every five years or so. Now that 
puts a major emphasis upon proper qualifica- 
tions. But what qualifications do trustees have? 
In the last election the only qualification I 
could see was that three people who let their 
names stand were elected by acclamation. And 
now they come up with this asinine proposal 
that will cause nothing but grief for the whole 
system! 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE: 

With all respect to the apple-polisher who 
just spoke, my kids have been coming "to this 
school for three years and they hate it. For 
three years I have been trying to get my kids 
transferred to Svyeetgrass Junior High but the 
administration says it can't be done. At Sweet- 
grass they have fun, the kids there like school, 
and just because of the stupid rule of the 
Board, they have to attend this school and they 
hate it. I can see that as soon as they are 16, 
they'll want no more school. So 1 think this is a 
wonderful thing the Board is doing. 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE: 

Mr. Chairman, I've got children in this 
school and in this school they are going to stay\ 
The gentleman before me mentioned Sweet- 
grass Junior High. Well, I'll have no part of my 
kids going there. From what I hear the place is 
well named: "grass" is what's making the kids 
so happy! 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE: 

Mr. Chairman, I'm not a teacher and I'm not 
a parent In this community. I'm from the Out- 
back Community where I have a little grocery 
store. Now we're the smallest part of the 
school division. We have just one little three- 
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room school and we're proud of it. Sure it 
doesn't have frills like this place with its gymna- 
slum and its shops but it gives the real educa- 
tion our kids need. If the School Board goes 
ahead with this crazy plan it will tear the heart 
out of our little community. The school will 
have to close down. The kids will be drawn 
away to pleasure palaces like this one. I say 
you've got to stop this nonsense and stick to 
the basic "Three Rs" in schools close to the 
people! 

(Speaker sits down to about an equal mix of 
applause and jeers. ) 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE: . 

Now Mr. Chairman, there's a question here 
that hasn't been cleared up. Just who is to 
make the decision about attending a particular 
school? Is the parent to decide or is it supposed 
to be the kids? I've heard both ideas but I 
haven't had a straight answer. I believe in demo- 
cracy, Mr. Chairman, and it's my democratic 
right as a parent to make that decision for my 
kids. If the Board thinks it is going to let a 
bunch of juveniles wander from school to 
school as they like, well the Board had better 
think twice. Who's on the Board? A bunch of 
Commies? I know my kids don't like this 
school but / do. I know darn wet! that the 
principal doesn't stand for any guff. He 
straightens the kids out and no nonsense about 
it. 

(Sits down to considerable applause.) 



don't see that allowing people a choice means 
that you have complete chaos! It's quite pos- 
sible to have considerable choice within guide- 
lines. It IS my feeling that if we allow the free 
choice of which school to attend, 90 percent of 
the children are going to attend the school that 
is closest to them. I don't think they move 
easily and I don't think their parents move 
easily. The point I am making is that for the 
other 10 percent, a choice becomes a reality 
and they can move their children if they don't 
want them to go to the school that they must 
now attend. 

STUDENT FROM AUDIENCE: 

Here 've go again, Mr. Chairman. It seems 
that we students are not to have a voice in this 
so-called choice of schools. Now just how do 
you adults expect teenagers like myself to be- 
come responsible citizens if we never get an 
opportunity to have some responsibilities! 

ROSS: 

One of the parents down here said that I was 
going into this rather wishy-washy. I am uncer- 
tain and that may be what wishy-washy is. I 
don't know. As I said, I am very concerned. 
What I want to get across is that we can't go 
into this thing with our eyes closed. We hive to 
know what the problems are going to be and be 
prepared to live with the consequences. I doubt 
that only 10 percent are going to change 
schools. I agree with the idea in principle and I 
will certainly carry out the decisions made by 



What really surprises me is the belief that once a little flexibility is 
introduced, chaos and anarchy are sure to follow. 



MS. HEMPHILL: 

I'm going to ignore those remarks about the 
Board. However, I would like to say that what 
really surprises me tonight Is the belief that 
once a little flexibility is introduced, chaos and 
anarchy are sure to follow. Some people seem 
to think we would have no guidelines at a!l. I 
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the Board, but from the amount of discontent 
that I feel is in the division, I think that a great 
many more than 10 percent of the students are 
going to want to change. Further, It seems to 
me that up to the junior high level, the choice 
of school is going to have to be a decision made 
by the parents. 
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MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE: 

Shouldn't you add "in concert with the chil- 
dren"? One thing more, would the Board and 
the Superintendent be prepared to mske avail- 
able to parents the evaluations you have of the 
teachers in the Division so that we can make an 
intelligent choice of schools rather than a stab 
in the dark? 

ROSS: 

The quality of the professional staff in this 
division is second to none. There is no teacher 
on staff who does not have a teaching certifi* 
cate or a letter of authority to teach. That 
means that they are all qualified teachers. I am 
not going to open up our personnel files to any 
group of parents. It would be most unprofes- 
sional of me. 

CHAIRMAN: 

Ladies and gentlemen, ) know you have 
many more questions but I must now bring this 
meeting to a close. But before I do, I would like 
a show of hands as to whether or not you favor 
the open attendance idea. Would all in favor 
raise their hands? ... Now those against. ... I 
declare that the "No's" have it. 

Thank you all for participating so well; you 
were wonderful. 

(Curtain) 
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Norman M. Goble is Secretary-General of the Cana- 
dian Teachers' Federation. He is well-known to Cana- 
dian educators, both personally and through his 
writings. 

Mr. Goble is a graduate of Edinburgh University and 
the Edinburgh College of Education. His primary teach- 
ing interest has been in Classics (Ridgemont High 
School, Ottawa; Carleton University; Ottawa Univer- 
sity). Wartime military service included activities as an 
infantry officer plus staff duties in liaison, intelligence 
and administration. 

Following a long interest in teacher organizations, 
both in Scotland and Ontario, Mr. Goble joined the CTF 
staff in 1964 and was appointed Secretary-General in 
1970. 
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"Again and again Odysseus must face and fight the monsters ... grope his way across 
the perilous seas ... face the buffeting of the storms ... deny the seductions which 
would lure him from the continuing quest ... . The quest is always the same: the 
rediscovery of humanity, the return to our essential human selves, " The administrator 
as a modern Odysseus - this is Norman Goble's eloquent word picture of those whose 
vocation is to minister to the educational organizations of the present and future. 

The starting point for the odyssey is a reconsideration of fundamental questions, such 
as: What are we doing to children in the schools? What effect will all this have on the 
future of the human community? Three realities seem to be restraining us from a 
necessary confrontation with fundamentals: the changing nature of industrial society, 
the need to reestablish human control over our creations (which Goble refers to as the 
goal imperative), and the need for a new mode of social and individual action which 
enables simultaneous responses to changing circumstances (learning to "ride the shock 
wave", as Goble puts it). 

The school's role as a mediator between culture and the ndividual must^be fulfilled in 
radically different ways. As educators, we are straddling ever-widening chasms which 
education as an institution must find ways to bridge. A radical realignment in 
education is necessary, Goble argues. He indicates the direction the realignment must 
take by developing two illustrations: one, in the area of curriculum; the other, in 
administration. 

In both spirit and content, Goble's paper helps us gain an understanding of what 
humanism is, and what forms education and administration must take as we move 
toward a humanistic era. 



Homeward Thoughts 

What follows is a very subjective reaction — 
an anialgam of impressions, if you like — pro- 
voked by this conference. It is an amalgam of 
impressions gained by listening to 
presentations, by eavesdropping on conversa- 
tions, and by some reflection on what I have 
heard. These are my Homeward Thoughts at 
the 'Ind of the Conference. (This sounds a bit 
like the title of a sonnet but I don't think I 
could do it in 14 lines.) 

We have been meeting here this week in the 
shadow (or the light) of the Worth Report. 
Whether or not you find yourself in accord 
with the recommendations that are implicit in 
the Report of the Alberta Commission on Edu- 
cational Planning, it is one of the most signifi- 
cant documents to emerge In the world 
community of education In a long time. The 
Report addresses itself primarily to Alberta, but 



its Influence will certainly not stop at the 
borders of that province. 

With this report as a starting point, we have 
begun a very necessary task — a return to the 
fundamentals in order that we might find solid 
ground for new beginnings. 

Reconsideration of Fundamentals. It Is my 
impression that several factors — the Worth 
ReF)ort, this conference, and most Important of 
all, the whole temper of our clients — are work- 
ing together in such a way as to urge upon us a 
most serious reconsideration of fundamentals. 
That Is perhaps why, as I reflect on the less 
tangible outcomes of this conference, I sense a 
note of uneasiness. Fundamentals are things 
that we really do not like to face very much in 
life at all, and particularly In education. 

It Is generally recognized that the history of 
public education In Canada has been a history 
of administrative decisions tending to shape 
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educational goals and objectives. We work back- 
ward from feasibility. We start from a clean 
administrative design, then fit our actuai 
administrative processes to the model, and 
finally we sort of hang the kids on to the fringe 
wherever they can fit in neatly, and if they 
don't fit at all, so much the worse for them. 

As an ,^xample, I'll draw on a conversation 
here at this conference, which had to do with 
one of the effects of the cutback on capital 
monies available for school buildings. This cut- 
back has resulted in a shrinking of the 
maximum permissible dimensions of classroom 
space and has left us with but one recourse: 
leave the walls off, incorporate the corridor, 
and there you have the open area school. The 
example may be extreme but the truth is in- 
escapable. This is the w;»y in which educational 
change does take placj. 

Tell me if I'm w ong. Djesn't the checklist 
of the educational administrator go something 
like this?: financial decisions, check them; poli- 
tical decisions, check them; administrative 
decisions, check them; economic decisions, 
check them. The factors that have the least 
influence on the whole process are the basic 
questions of educational purpose — questions 
such as: What are we doing to the children in 



and we are left with uneasiness, a feeling of 
somehow going in the wrong way. The confer- 
ence has presented us with a difficult, un- 
comfortable subject, and the outcomes have 
been mixed — a sense of groping, a sense of 
fragmentation, a sense of disorientation and 
nonspecific anxiety. 

Once one is drawn into a consideration of 
these fundamental questions, it is very difficult 
to withdraw. But to address these questions is 
not necessarily to find answers, let alone 
commit people to desired courses of action, 
which may have been the intent of this confer- 
ence. I don't think the conference started in 
that direction at all and I don't think it could 
have, for I think v<e are not yet ready to move 
in that direction. 

We are not yet ready to move because we 
have not finished our debate about funda- 
mentals from which implementation must pro- 
ceed. Let me review some of the main points 
which seem to emerge in this connection. Why 
are we not letting this necessary confrontation 
with the fundamentals take place? 

Evading the Confrontation 

There are several elements in the changing 



We are not yet ready to move because we have not finished our debate 
about fundamentals from which implementation must proceed. 



the schools? What are we making of them for 
their future life and ours? What effect will all 
this have on the future of the human 
community? 

These fundamental questions* I acknowl- 
edge, have always been with us, but below the 
surface. We have always known that deep 
down, what we were really concerned with was 
purpose and values. On the surface of our little 
lake we didn't really have to worry much about 
the monster in the depths, but the monster has 
surfaced. Suddenly, Leviathan is visible, 
wallowing in front of us, staring us in the eye. 
It is disconcerting. At such conferences as this, 
we cannot evade the direct gaze of the beast, 



context of contemporary education which I 
think account for our reluctance to engage in 
this confrontation with the fundamentals. 

The loss of optimism. First, a brief de- 
gression into the nature of industrial society. I 
will not go into much detail; my thoughts on 
these matters are already on record.^ But I 



'See« for example. Norman Goble« "Implications 
of Social Change for the Administrator", in T.J. Saw 
chuk and R.G. Mcintosh ieds,), Rtn/ofution to Resolu- 
tion (Edmonton, Alberta: Council on School Adminis* 
tration, The Alberta Teachers' Association, 1971). 
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want to say that I do not accept the concept of 
industrial society developed in the Worth 
Report. I think that Worth presents an in- 
adequate description from which inadequate 
conclusions have been derived. His concept ne- 
glects some of the contradictions in con- 
temporary industrial society, contradictions 
that have in many ways created the present 
chaos, the present uncertainty.^ But I digress. 

The second element in the context has to do 
with the age-group characteristics of the 
Canadian population, in particular, the slow- 
down in the increase of the school-age popu-' 
lation. 

The third element of context follows Trom 
the first two: the loss of optimism. We cannot 
overestimate the importance of the loss of 
optimism as a major, contemporary social 
phenomenon. 



with one of our standard authors: Alvin 
Toffler^. Although disagreement with Toffler is 
a hazardous thing to do these days, I think his 
concept of future shock is too negative and 
limiting a concept, and I offer the following as 
an alternative. 

To be a member of a society is to be sur- 
rounded by devices which are interposed 
between ourselves and the things that influence 
us — protective devices that absorb the impact 
of environmental events. These devices — the 
institutions which sustain traditions, beliefs, 
values, and folKways — lend (or should lend) 
meaning to our everyday experience and direc- 
tion for our lives. 

Now, when environment starts to change, 
the interposed structures also have to change. 
When the environment changes faster than the 
interposed structures, an effect not unlike that 



As a society, we are in a stage of dissolution without the emergence of a 
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As a society, we are in a stage of dissolution 
without the emergence of a definitive sub- 
stitute. We are in a stage of direction-less, 
chaotic transition. 

Restoring human control. The second major 
point is a question: What is the necessary, over- 
riding goal; the' absolute, essential task? In my 
view, the task is to restore human control over 
what is happening and what is going to happen. 

We have been blinded far too long by the 
success of our creations and have nol seen that 
they have taken possession of us. We have for- 
gotten this inescapable truth: a teclmology that 
is not in the service of a humane ideal or a 
human purpose is barbarlsnr\. If we do not re- 
store human control, the best we can hope for 
is barbarism, or, more reasonably, actual extinc- 
tion. 

Finding a way out. How dp we find a suit- 
able mode of action in response to the changing 
social. context and the goal imperative outlined 
above? Here again, I shall begin by disagreeing 



try to see it in this light - as some kind of a 
simultaneous response to the environment. 

# * * 

I have discussed three realities of the con- 
temporary social context of education: (a) the 
loss of optimism in industrial society; (b) the 
goal imperative — restoration of human control 
over our creations; and (c) a new mode of 
action whicli enables simultaneous responses to 
continually changing circumstances. These reali- 
ties both explain our hesitation in getting on 
with the necessary confrontation on funda- 
mental questions, and demonstrate its urgency. 

To learn to live with these realities is no 
longer an option; it is the only avenue for us to 
follow, not only in the^ interest of living well 



^fbid., p.1214. 

^Alvin Toffler, Future Shock (Toronio: Bantam 
Books, 1970). 
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of flight at supersonic speeds is felt. The on- 
coming supersonic aircraft affects us before we 
know It is coming, and its effect is shock waves. 
Shock waves occur in a medium which is being 
required to adapt faster than it is able. That, to 
me, is the essential shock of the future: the 
future is sneaking up on us before we hear it 
coming. 

The solution in supersonic flight is to change 
the design of the aircraft so that, rather than 
fighting shock waves, it rides on them. And if 
we are to adjust to our supersonic environment, 
we have to make a comparable kind of design 
change. Somehow we have to change the struc- 
ture and design of our interposed mechanisms 
so that they do not act in a sequential way, 
feeding into us the news of what is coming with 
■hesitation and distortion, but rather manage to 
act simultaneously. We have to ride the shock 
wave. 



be done in ways that are in tune with the 
changing social context, the goal imperative, 
and the necessary mode of action. The tra- 
ditional style of mediation took this form: 
the school provided social norms; it provided 
for acculturation; it provided credentials for 
entry into a stable, pre-existing economic 
system; and it provided for those rites of 
passage which are a requirement, of course, in 
any ordered society. We handed the kids over 
to schools so that they could tackle the job of 
turning little children into adults. In effect, the 
schools said to children: Your purpose is to 
find a place and make a living and we're here to 
help you do those two things. 

That is not the appropriate mode of 
mediation for the present or the future. The 
school as a mediator now must provide a ca- 
pacity for rational decision-making, together 
with a will to apply that capacity and to live by 



Our kids are riding the shock wave. They are living in a culture that 
operates on the basis of simultaneity. 



Our kids in many ways are riding the shock 
wave. They are living in a culture that operates 
on the basis of simultaneity rather than this 
sequential thing of slow adjustments to the 
outside environment. I thiriK that in order to 
understand the rock culture, perhaps we should 
(which we may not be able to continue to do 
anyhow), but also of staying alive at all. This is 
the first n.djor point that I want to leave with 
you. 

The School as Mediator 

We are in a situation of threat to survival, 
and it is in this light that I will now consider 
the role of the school, which has always been — 
and always has to be - that of mediation. The 
school is one of the major interposed mechan- 
isms between environment and person. Its role, 
above all and always, must be to equip students 
for survival and success. Said another way, its 
role- is to help students establish an appropriate 
relationship'with their environment. This must 
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the decisions made. We must look for a school 
that will teach the skills of prediction and of 
creativity, the ability to conceive, design and 
implement alternatives, the capacity to change 
in simultaneous response to a changing environ- 
ment. 

This mediating process must now be contin- 
uously accessible, indeed, the need for contin- 
uous accessibility is the basic justification for 
the lifelong education concept. That is why 
lifelong education is an imperative thing. The 
school, in fact, must become a necessary 
support system for the living of life. It must do 
this, not vyith monopoly nor with an exclusive 
role, but in proper relationship with other 
social institutions. 

Therefore, we are talking about a school that 
stresses criticism instead of conformity, that 
stresses the development of freedom instead of 
meeting others' expectations, that offers the 
burden of freedom instead of the security of 
conformity. 

Radical change of the school is not merely 
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They are going 



an option open to us. It is an imperative, first 
because it is the only way to restore the possi- 
bility of hunnan control; and, secondly, because 
even if we could go on without radical change, 
we would be doing so in a very lonely situation. 
Our children, our students, are going away fronn 
us, either physically or mentally or spiritually. 
We are losing our hold on them and a chasm is 
opening between us and our principal clients — 
our students. 

Hunting for chasms. What other chasms tire 
there? There is the chasm between the past and 
the future, which at the present moment is 
widening between our feet. We can't straddle it 
much longer, but must make a commitment to 
one side or the other. 

The gap between educational goals and 
theory, on the one hand, and existing adminis- 
trative procedures, on the other, is another 
chasm It always has been there and is getting 
wider. 

There is a chas" A/een locally initiated 
educational goals ar, ograms, and financial 
centralization. This chasm runs right across the 
middle of efforts, to implement effective edu- 
cational reform. 

But not all virtue, of course, lives locally. We 
must recognize that along with local initiative 
goes a tendency toward concern with local, 
short-term purposes that are readily converted 
to votes. Between such parochial matters and 
the universality of changing needs runs another 
widening chasm. 

The widest chasm of all runs between human 
purpose and social purpose, I must stress that 
the real collective interest of humanity is not 
necessarily the same as the present social pur- 
pose, because the present social purpose is 
bound up with the social structure, particulaily 
its economic base, and this can very rapidly 
become obsolete. Indeed, at this moment it has 
become obsolete. 

The divergence between the social purpose 
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and the real interest of the collectivity of 
humanity is one of the causes of our present 
woes. We have to shift toward the service of 
human purpose rather than social purpose. In 
so doing, we must realize that we are going to 
bring the schools into collision with society. 
That is very difficult and also somewhat incon- 
gruous: one of the most subservient institutions 
in society in collision with its master. To win 
for society, we must disregard its loude*;* 
voices; we must listen to its losers. 

Bridging chasms. There is a chasm there be- 
tween our aspiration and purpose as educators 
and the practice and perception of the students. 
How do we make students comprehend why it 
is important for them to do the things that we 
think are important for them to do because wc 
see them as part of our grand design? In ad- 
dressing this question, we must remember that 
people respond not to our intentions but to 
their perception of our intentions as related to 
their concept of benefit. This has always been 
one of the problems of education. (I never, 
understood why I had to do trigonometry.) 
Whatever changes we try to make and whatever 
purpose we intend to pursue, we've got ,to solve 
that one. 

How do you make them comprehend? On 
top of that, how do you make them accept our 
concept of benefit? How do you make them 
agree with our perception of their concept of 
benefit? How do you make them agree with our 
perception of their ultimate self-interest? 

You don't. It doesii't work. 

All right. Lots of chasms — all over the 
place. What do you do about a chasm? 

Well, there are a couple of things you don't 
do, if you can help it: you don't get stuck on 
one side or the other; you don't try and com- 
promise in the middle. There isn't really much 
left except to go someplace where there aren't 
chasms. And that's what we will have to do if 
we are going to solve these problems. 
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This reminds me of the ants who were 
having problems in a very lean year. They were 
getting increasingly anxious but knew not what 
to do. Finally, they saw a grasshopper, hopping 
around, looking very healthy and well- 
nourished. One ant said, "He must know some- 
thing we don't." So they asked the grasshopper, 
"What is the secret of prosperity?" The grass- 
hopper replied, "Become a grasshopper." This 
was a very distracting point of view. The ants 
thought for a while and then the light dawned. 
One scurried back to the grasshopper and 
asked, "Grasshopper, how do we become grass- 
hoppers?" And the grasshopper said, "Don't 
ask me. That's your problem. I'm just the idea 
man." 

« * » 

* To devise a school system not riven by the 
kind of chasms I have described is to seek a 
total transformation — agonizingly difficult, 
but necessary if the educational enterprise is to 
survive. 

Toward Radical Realignment 

In the past, the education system has taken 
an input of human diversity and has worked to 
shape this diversity toward uniformity in order 
to meet the demands of external interests. What 
we must have instead is a system that accepts 
the input in all its diversity and works toward 
the realization of individuality with a view to 



to use in a discussion of curriculum realignment 
because it is one of the sacred subjects. It is in 
the curriculum not really for practical reasons 
but because God put it there. This is true - it 
goes back to the religious society and the oays 
of the divine world. Mathematics found its way 
into the curriculum because it was a way of 
teaching comprehension of the majesty of the 
plan of the universe, thus revealing the glory of 
God. It stayed in for that reason until at last a 
secular use was discovered for it, guaranteeing 
its survival in a secular age. 

Now educators have always been in search of 
suitable tasks for the rites of passage over which 
they preside; you know, hurdles for the kids to 
overcome and then feel that they've done some- 
thing clever in the eyes of the adult world, 
something which, once accomplished, legiti- 
mately qualifies them to assume the title of 
adult. Mathematics met that requirement 
beautifully, it was clean, neat, measurable, and 
best of all, incomprehensible. 

Uselessness is the mark of the aristocrat — 
the more useless one's education, the more 
purely aristocratic erte was seen to be. In an 
aristocratic era, mathematics met the criterion 
of uselessness in very adequate fashion; hence, 
it was a suitable object of study for the children 
of the aristocracy and the court intellectuals. 

In the 19th century, however, the edu- 
cational fate of mathematics took a curious 
twist. With the rise of industrial society, the 
usefulness of computation for a significant, and 
growing, proportion of the population became 



Uselessness is the mark of the aristocrat — the more useless one's edu- 
cation, the more purely aristocratic one was seen to be. 



creation and choice by students of new exter- 
nalities. To bring this about Involves radical 
changes in purpose, radical changes in curric- 
ulum, in method, in evaluation, in communica- 
tion, and in administration itself. I will illus- 
trate what I mean in reference to two of these 
— curriculum and administration. 

Curriculum. Mathematics is a good example 




apparent. The necessity to compute profit and 
loss lent mathematics a functional aspect which 
it had long been at pains to eschew, but which 
was now socially desirable. 

In recent times, we have seen a shift in 
emphasis in mathematics toward the sets 
approach which, I'm told, is nicely suited to the 
appetites of the computer. So it has been over 
the years that mathematics has adapted itself to 
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serve its several masters — the theocracy, the 
aristocracy, the mercantilists, and now the com- 
puter. What truly remarkable versatility! (This 
progression of masters has not made mathe- 
matics any easier. I feel that what is needed is a 
basic guidebook that might be entitled Sets and 
the Simple Teacher.) 

In the realignment of mathematics, which 
direction do we choose? What we must do is 
recognize a new master for mathematics, and 
for all areas of study, namely the student. We 
must work toward relating the teaching of 
mathematics to its potential use by each indi- 
vidual, in accordance with the trend of his own 
development — his talent and potential and 
interests — and in accordance with the nature 
of the real problems that he will encounter in 
designing and creating new externalities. Curric- 
ulum, in short, must grow out of, and with, the 
learner toward an unknown future, instead of 
placing the constraints of predestined con- 
clusions around him. 

Administration. What kind of realignment 
are we looking for in administration? The con- 
ference has provided us with considerable in- 
sight into this question. I think we may have 
identified the issue, and it reveals one of life's 
paradoxes: organizational leadership has to 
come from below or it is not there at all. The 
only mode of leadership that works is the mode 
which rests on perception and articula- 
tion of the intuitively felt needs of those who 
are being led. To lead, you have to be able to 
define what people have already perceived, but 
are not consciously formulating, and then you 
have to come up with a course of action that 
appears to solve the problems which you have 
identified and articulated. In order to bring into 
existence an open-ended, creative kind of edu- 
cational system, you must face the necessity for 
a very open-ended, creative kind of leadership. 

The administrator of the present and future 
must rely on dynamism and the force of per- 
sonality because a leader In this kind of re- 



formed situation will not be able to shelter 
himself behind, or find protection in, an elabo- 
rate hierarchical structure. On a voyage into the 
unknown, the leader has no authority except 
his own competence as explorer. 

This brings us to the ve^'y heart of the intent 
of this conference — that is, the intent to study 
administration for a humanistic era. What I am 
saying is that the administrative role of the 
future becomes nothing more nor less than the 
effective functioning of Man as the mediating 
presence in the life of the organization. This 
point of view stands in rather marked contrast 
to current administrative practice where, all too 
often, the administrator stands for the absence, 
rather than the presence, of human initiative in 
the organization. 

This has very important inlplications indeed 
for the training of administrators as auton- 
omous, person-centered leaders and it implies 
also a need to make distinctions among people, 
and judgments as to who should take on ad- 
ministrative responsibility, which the present 
system does not often require. Here I have in 
mind the necessity to make distinctions on the 
basis of capacities as people rather than on the 
basis of credentials that they may have gathered 
along the way. 

Humanism and 
Person-Centered KJucation 

What is the difference between the 
humanism implicit in the above discussion of 
the administrative role and the old humanism? 
We have always talked about humanism, but 
now maybe it is a difference in method. The 
old method was too slow in operation — the 
slow distillation of human aspiration and dream 
and yearning and experience out of literature 
and history and everything else. It took too 
long for translation into a teachable set of 
symbols. It took too long to find the code with 
which we communicated ideas, culture, and 
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personal meaning to our kids. 

Furthermore, the old humanism had become 
highly institutionalized. As institutionalization 
proceeds, something is created that has a life of 
its own, and also a death of its ovjn. The old 
humanism was doomed to obsolescence the 
moment it was successfully institutionalized. 

We turn, then, to a discussion of the new 
humanism. Does person-centered necessarily 
mean humane? Is individually oriented respon- 
siveness (on the part of educational institutions, 
say) all that we mean by humanism? We have to 
tread carefully In addressing these questions 
because the humane ideal is an abstraction and 
is possibly not attainable in its application to 
create human examples.- Furthermore, the 
totality of humanity is not to be found in the 
sum of its mortal instances but rather in the 
all-embracing and immortal unity of the shared 
idea. 

I think this comes to the surface when we 
observe the value scale that we all apply to 
recreation. Our application of the value scale 



and poetry, but it is there, in rhetoric and 
poetry, that we find the history of human 
possibility and human constraints. In dream 
and song and rhetoric lies the abstraction of 
human truth. O'Shaughnessy said: "One man 
with a dream, at pleasure, shall go forth and 
conquer a crown; and three with a new song's 
measure can trample an empire down." It's 
true, and you had better take time out, now 
and again, to listen to the music. 

No destination, only directions. I will con- 
clude my remarks with a short epilogue. I speak 
as one who has always been an assertive 
humanist and is now a little disconcerted to 
find himself in fashion. 

Accept that we cannot change the schools 
overnight and that to change them at all is a 
matter of both enormous difficulty and in- 
numerable specific acts or decisions. Accept 
that the school cannot change the world either, 
certainly not immediately; accept that the con- 
ditions and structures of Canada present special 



It was not person-centered responsiveness which gave us our recreation 
ideal; it was the tyranny of rulers, the elitist power of armies and politics. 



puts us squarely on the side of the ideal, not of 
the actual present individual. It was not 
person-centered responsiveness which gave us 
our recreation ideal; it was the tyranny of 
rulers, the elitist power of armies and politics. 
It was not the upwelling of any spontaneous 
popular aspiration, that gave us our cathedrals, 
our museums, our galleries, our inheritance of 
music, drama and art; it was our princes, our 
priests, our gentry. If we are a little ashamed to 
admit that we'd rather watch hockey than 
ballet, it is because of the successfully enforced 
survival of the values of the elitest minorities. It 
is the survival of an abstract ideal — the ideal of 
humanism. 

Here we come to the crux: there has been 
the threat that we will start talking about these 
ideals. Well, I think we must talk about ideals. I 
•have been ac'used of a fondness for rhetoric 



additional difficulties. 

But the world is changing, and we have to 
establish human control over the direction of 
change. The major instrument of that control 
has to be education. And the beginning of 
action is concern. The only hope of success lies 
in infusing the actors with a conviction so 
strong, a fervor so intense, a sense of agreement 
so clear and encompassing that appropriate be- 
havior will ensue. This is the essential first step. 
Good intentions alone will guarantee no result 
but without good intentions, without the initial 
impulse of concern, no action will ever happen. 

We are in one of the great moments of 
historic change, and we must take that truth to 
our hearts, especially those of us who, like me, 
are in middle age and whose sentiments cry for 
a final conclusion and for a measure of 
accomplishment, a summit, a resting place. We 
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have to be reminded that the odyssey of Man is 
endless. Again and again Odysseus must face 
and fight the monsters ... grope his way across 
the perilous seas ... face the buffeting of the 
storms ... deny the seductions which would lure 
him from the continuing quest ... and endure 
the knowledge that not any of the works of 
Man but only the resources of his spirit and his 
intellect, can offer the possibility of control and 
hope of survival. Homer saw it and told us 
about it. Kubrick saw it and showed it to us. 

Time and again, Odysseus must find his way 
home to his own kingdom, only to find that he 
has come home to the mirror of his aging, faded 
self. The dream is cold and the beauty drained 
away. The goals he saw belonged to yesterday, 
and nothing is left but to put to sea again and 
to say, "Come, my friends, 'tis not too late to 
seek a newer world." The quest is always the 
same: the rediscovery of humanity, the return 
to our essential human selves. What each of us 
eventually comes home to is the frailty of his 
own spirit, the finitude of his own existence; 
and in so doing, we live that moment of aware- 
ness of the eternal and. the universal, the mo- 
ment of realization that the goal is th'^ quest 
itself — a journey without an end. There is no 
destination; there are only direct'ons. There is 
no homecoming, no arriv- ' point for the living 
human race. 

And that is the moment of awareness that 
we must never, as educators, forget. For it is at 
that moment that we glimpse the truth of 
humanism and for a moment see, in human 
perspective, where we, and the institution of 
education to which we minister, are going. 
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